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Ir has been my fate for many months to be the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness that the ways of the Government in regard to Egypt 
may be made straight. 

Like most preachers, I have of course my own individual theory of 
salvation, a theory which has at least these two claims to considera- 
tion: that, being the only one as yet untried, it is the only one as 
yet unproved a failure ; and that, whatever may be its defects, it could 
not be attended with worse results to Egypt than the numerous other 
remedies already applied. 

But my object in this paper is not to recommend any one specific, 
but rather to point out the necessity of adopting some definite form 
of treatment, either in one direction or the other, instead of continu- 
ing a series of experiments under which the unhappy patient is 
becoming so exhausted that he will soon be beyond treatment. 

In doing so I shall endeavour to avoid any debatable matter, and 
shall keep personal views as much as possible in the background. 

The struggle which terminated with Tel el Kebir was, in a general 
sense, one between the people and their rulers, and it resulted in the 
defeat of the former. 

But prior to their own defeat they had morally destroyed the power 
of the latter, and therefore after Tel el Kebir there existed authority 
neither on the one side nor on the other. 

The sole power lay in the hands of the sixteen thousand British 
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troops; and at their feet, to be disposed of as best seemed good to the 
conquerors, lay a mixed population of five million souls. 

It would be quite foreign to my purpose to consider the policy or 
impolicy of the first step taken towards the restoration of order: it 
may have been the height of wisdom or the depth of folly; it may 
have been necessitated by, or totally opposed to, the previous policy of 
the existing or any former English Government. With all this | 
have nothing to do, but I note the fact that Lord Wolseley, upon his 
arrival in Cairo, telegraphed to the Khedive that he held his palace 
in the capital at his disposal; and when, within a few days, the 
Khedive arrived, the conquerors and tlie sole masters of Egypt passed 
in review before Tewfik Pasha standing under the royal banner of 
England, and left him installed in his palace the nominal ruler of the 
country. 

Our first act, therefore, was the restoration of the Khedive, and in 
every subsequent act we have to bear this in mind, 

The Khedive re-established, we had to provide for his support, 
We disbanded his own army and left a reduced force of 6,000 men to 
support his authority. 

This second act was the recognition of our responsibilities to 
Egypt. 

The Khedive thus established and supported, we proclaimed our 
intention of withdrawing that support so soon as a stable government 
was formed. 

(This third act was the recognition of our engagements to Europe.) 

As we expressed the hope that this might be effected in six 
months, there was clearly no time to lose. 

We had committed ourselves to the Khedive and to the esta- 
blishment of a stable government, but to nothing else, when Lord 
Dufferin arrived in Cairo, and to him was left the further develop- 
ment of the problem. 

There were obviously two different courses open to him—the one 
to leave the Khedive to form his own government while we remained 
to preserve order; the other to go a step further and ourselves to 
establish the Khedive’s government. 

Let us consider what would have been the result had we adopted 
the former course. The Khedive was by no means without friends: 
the ruling Turkish party had remained faithful to him; the Sultan, 
though never very cordial, would have respected a man protected by 
6,000 British bayonets; the people would have forgiven everything 
to his success. A ministry would have been formed among the 
Turkish party, and Riaz, the most capable man in it, would have been 
named Prime Minister. Riaz is a man who has suffered much from 
Arabi, for he well-nigh lost his belief in his own infallibility, and 
Christian charity is a quality which he values too highly to use in 
profusion ; his colleagues would have been of the same disposition ; 
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the Khedive’s feelings towards the leaders of the revolt were not 
sentimentally humane ; so that, on the whole, it may be feared that the 
so-called National Party would have fallen upon evil times. Some 
thirty of their leaders might have suffered the extreme penalty; the 
remainder would speedily have become ardent supporters of the new 
order of things, and Tewfik would have lived for ever in the memory 
of his people as the just, because the successful, Khedive. 

A Turkish army would have been established, less disciplined 
perhaps than that of Sir Evelyn Wood, leaving in many ways much 
to be desired, but yet capable of preserving order and in case of need 
of making some show of fight. 

The anomalies of the capitulations would have remained ; seven- 
teen consuls-general would have continued to exercise each an 
imperium in imperio, but gratitude to England, who had restored 
the Riaz Ministry to power, would have given us great weight in 
their councils. The disinterestedness of our intervention would have 
been proved, and, in the event of our ever having to fight upon the 
side of Egypt, we should have been in the territory of a grateful ally. 

We should certainly not have been able to suppress the Kourbash, 
nor torture, nor slavery, nor backsheesh ; but we should very readily 
have obtained any number of decrees declaring them all very wicked 
and illegal. 

We should not have succeeded in endowing the fellah with a 
vote which he does not want, nor in establishing a French criminal 
procedure which he does not understand; but the principle of equal 
justice to all would have been solemnly pronounced, and if a few 
unfortunates did unjustly suffer, we could console ourselves with the 
idea that we had not rendered even their lot more hard, that 
there was a fairly strong government, able to protect the large 
majority and less tyrannical than when we began our intervention 
in 1875, 

In the Soudan we should probably have watched Abdelkader 
continuing his Fabian tactics with the Mahdi; the British public 
would have been still ignorant of the geographical positions of 
Khartoum and Suakim; the lives of Hicks, of Moncrieff, of Morice, 
and of how many others would have been spared. Chinese Gordon 
would have been undermining the seat of the Mahdi’s power in the 
Congo, and by this time we should have been clear of the country, 
but, made wise by experience, would have kept upon it a watchful 
eye, and been prepared with all the prestige of a great success to 
prevent a relapse into anarchy. 

But we did not adopt this course; we had higher aims, nobler 
aspirations ; we felt bound to show that our intervention was not 
only in the interests of the bondholders, was not solely directed 
to the maintenance of the status quo, but was destined to leave 
things better than they had been, to ameliorate the lot of the fellah 
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and to sow the blessings of civilisation on the banks of the fertile 
Nile. We said that we had entered into this house, that we would 
sweep it with the broom of reform and garnish it with our British 
institutions. 

The Kourbash, backsheesh, slavery, torture, these were abomi- 
nations which must disappear, and in their place we would instal 
pure justice. Government by a class was wrong, so we would have 
brand-new representative institutions: the fellah should stand on 
a par with the pasha, the slave with his master. The might of 
England’s justice should awaken the echoes of the silent Memnon. 

Well, the ambition was a noble one, worthy of the ambassador 
who suggested it, of the country he represented, of the great party 
who governed it. I will say that, among all the Englishmen who 
inhabit the valley of the Nile, there was not one able to understand 
all that Lord Dufferin’s report implied who did not feel proud of 
the task their countrymen had set themselves to accomplish. There 
was little even of scepticism in their comments; the people were 
docile, peaceable, easily taught, right-loving at heart, and if there 
were a nation willing to do this great thing, to confer on them 
the blessings which they themselves enjoyed, it was a work of 
unselfish good, of daring rectitude, and all who loved and knew 
Egypt wished them ‘ God speed.’ 

But how was it to be done? How were a people bred through 
many centuries of serfdom to become free, taught by hard experi- 
ence to look upon government and oppression as synonymous terms, 
to realise that the function of government was to prevent oppression ? 
How were the governing classes themselves, who had never recog- 
nised their miserable fellaheen as human beings, with wants and 
feelings like their own, suddenly to be taught that they possessed 
not those only, but rights and responsibilities as well ? 

There was and could be only one way by which the scheme was 
practicable. English ideas of right and justice and liberty could 
only be imposed by the strong hands of Englishmen themselves. 

The acceptance of Lord Dufferin’s scheme implied a pro- 
tectorate. 

Lord Dufferin, or at all events her Majesty’s Government, thought 
otherwise. They imagined that it was possible to leave all the 
outward and visible functions of government in the hands of 
Egyptian rulers, to leave all the necessary reforms to be carried out 
by them at the instigation of English under-secretaries. With this 
view Messrs. Vincent, Scott Moncrieff, Clifford Lloyd, and Benson 
Maxwell were placed respectively at the Ministries of Finance, Public 
Works, Interior, and Justice. For such a scheme to become even 
theoretically practical it would be necessary that each of the four 
ministers should be firmly convinced of the advisability in his own 
interests of following the advice of his subordinate, and that each of 
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the four under-secretaries should be possessed of the ability necessary 
to mould his own ideas with the greater local experience of his chief, 
as well as endowed with sufficient tact to conceal his own share in 
the measures recommended, and to make them appear as the volun- 
tary act of the minister. 

I am tempted to suggest an analogous situation. Imagine 
Mr. Firth charged with the mission of persuading the Lord Mayor 
to carry out in his own name the reform of the municipal corpora- 
tions; and let it be borne in mind that the analogy is not perfect, for 
the two gentlemen mentioned have not been brought up under 
totally opposing creeds and habits of thought. 

How was it possible to suppose that any such scheme had the 
faintest chance of success? To the Egyptian, office means the 
increase of his income by peculation, the placing of his relatives and 
protégés in more or less lucrative positions, the power to work his 
own lands at the State expense. And the essence of all reform was 
the direct negation of every one of these principles. The minister 
was bound to regard his subordinate as the rat regards the terrier. 
The subordinate, on the other hand, compelled to employ tact, is 
very much like the terrier muzzled. He sees the abuse and recognises 
the remedy : he gives the advice; it is accepted with enthusiasm and 
treated with contempt. Finding the abuse still exists, he, after/ 
some difficulty, gets the order for its removal signed. <A few days 
later, finding it unexecuted, he discovers that it has not been foft- 
warded ; he sees it delivered, hears that it is treated as a dead letter; 
inquires the cause, and finds that with the order were sent private 
instructions to take no notice of it. 

We have lately heard much of individual want of tact. I am free 
to admit that the charge is not unfounded, but equally bound to™ 
state my conviction that under the present system no man at present 
created could exhibit the amount of tact and patience necessary to 
effect two reforms in a twelvemonth. 

Let us suppose, however, that all these difficulties are overcome, 
that the subordinate is able to manage his principal, that the 
principal is willing to be managed, and that the composite adminis- 
tration is working as a happy family with the sole object of ensuring 
a strong, just, and equitable form of government. 

We have not, however, in any country in the world yet arrived at 
a stage when even perfect government secures perfect content. In 
every country, and more especially in those which have been mal- 
administered, we must expect to find a very large class who, like the 
Irishman, hold it as the cardinal point of their political creed to be 
‘agin the government.’ This party will be stronger, or weaker, 
according as the government is weak or strong, according to its power 
to suppress discontent. If the executive be strong and likely to be 
durable, the majority of malcontents will gradually pass over to the 
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side of order; if it is weak and of doubtful stability, the opposition 
will steadily increase. 

I have shown that the government of the Khedive was established 
and maintained solely by British bayonets. It became, then, of the 
utmost importance to show that that support would remain; yet no 
occasion was spared to reiterate the threat that those bayonets would 
be withdrawn. Let us picture to ourselves the chances of an English 
administration which started with the programme of a speedy dis- 
solution to be followed by a refusal to take office, and we shall then 
perhaps understand how it happens that the very few supporters we 
are able to secure give but a feeble acquiescence to our policy, and 
are continually seeking to make friends with the Mammon of un- 
righteousness, who only wait our retirement to seize our places, to 
upset our reforms, and to ruin all those who have cordially sup- 
ported us. 

But, if we are compelled to advertise our intention to withdraw 
the British force, what steps have we taken to substitute another? 
We have formed an army under Sir Evelyn Wood and a constabulary 
under General Valentine Baker. 

We will take the latter first. We have formed it of the men from 
the disbanded army—the very men to oppose whose rebellion we 
entered Egypt. These are the men to whom we have entrusted the 
preservation of public order. Was it recklessness or prudence which 
induced us to allow them—a civil force—to become the victims of 
Osman Digna on the plainsof Teb? Such as they were, a remnant of 
them exist, and at no period within a recollection of twenty years 
was brigandage so rife in the interior. 

The army of Sir Evelyn Wood for some time promised to bea 
success. It was a body that did credit to its officers; in drill and 
discipline it was perfect. Would it have even been fit for taking the 
field ? Who can tell? But it promised well, so all chance of achieving 
its promise was carefully taken from it; by refusing to allow it to 
co-operate with the English force, by almost forcibly seizing its 
material and ammunition, by separating the men from their English 
officers, and finally by defrauding the widows of their rights to pension, 
all chance of esprit de corps has been destroyed, and the costly 
labour of General Wood and his officers has been wasted. Clearly, 
then, we have as yet done nothing to make the government strong. 

Have we tried to make it just ? We have introduced a complicated 
system of French procedure—that is, through the instrumentality of 
an English lawyer, we have imposed upon the Egyptian people a 
system of which both reformer and reformed are equally ignorant. 
We have imported a number of Belgian and Dutch judges of high 
pay, ignorant of the language, mostly unwilling to learn, and so 
useless during the first six months in which they drew their salary 
that they were requested to goon leave. And the result is seen in 
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the fact that the prisons are so full as to necessitate a gaol delivery, 
and the question is still under dispute as to whether the majority of 
those released had ever been tried, or had ever even been charged with 
any offence. 

We have failed, then, to show that our administration is just. 

Yet another question, however: If we have failed to make the 
government strong or just, have we at least made it equitable in its 
injustice? Here again we must answer no. Is anyone overtaxed, it 
is the fellah, for the foreigner goes free. Is justice or injustice meted 
out with equal impartiality to the fellah and the Greek? No, for 
the latter is subject to a different law, a different court, a different 
judge. Nor is it fair to blame the Powers who insist on maintain- 
ing for their subjects the benefit of the capitulations exacted as a 
protection against a weak, unjust, and corrupt government. The 
government is still weak, is still corrupt, is still unjust, and it must 
remain so until the capitulations are abolished. We come then to 
this deadlock : that the capitulations must exist until the government 
is strong, that the government cannot be strong so long as the 


capitulations exist. 
Here, then, is the result of our eighteen months’ occupation of 


Egypt—a government which is neither strong, just, nor equal ; and fe 
this government, disguise it as we will, England has become res 


sible before Europe. 

Where, then, is the fault ? 

Certainly not in the people, easily taught and governed ; 
the ruling classes, who, whether under pressure or no, have giyex us 
as much support as is consistent with their natures ; not with fdreign 
Powers, who have on the whole treated us with singular forbearance ; : 
nor with the English officials, for no more conscientious men éxist 
than those now struggling manfully under difficulties in Egypt. \ 

The fault is in the system, and in the system alone ; we are wasting 
the precious months in trying to achieve the union of youth and 
crabbed age, of the old world with the new; we are trying to place 
new wine into old bottles, and because we have not the courage to 
adopt the one system or the other, we are making a contemptible 
failure between the two. 

Why do we hesitate to decide? I shall be told that I ignore the 
responsibilities of either decision. I reply that I recognise both, but 
a third greater than either. 

On the one side, as an Englishman, I see the enormous responsi- 
bility attaching to a country which takes upon itself the moulding of 
the destinies of five million aliens, and which, already burdened with 
duties fully up to the measure of its resources, hesitates to increase 
them. 

On the other hand, equally as an Englishman, I recognise the diffi- 
culty of a position which would compel us to stand by as the watch- 
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dog of a government conducted on principles totally at variance with 
our notions of right and wrong. 

But as fully—nay, more fully—I recognise both as Englishman 
and Egyptian that no power in heaven or on earth can justify a nation 
strong and powerful for good in placing its hands, with intentions 
however benevolent, at the throats of an ignorant and helpless people, 
in compelling them to bear a burthen heavier than would be imposed 
by the one system, and yet to suffer misgovernment more cruel and 
unjust than would be caused by the other. 

Not in the interests of any party or class, not in support of any 
pet theory of my own, but for the sake of our national reputation for 
justice and honesty, in pity to this people whose love we might have 
gained and whose hate we are earning, I make this appeal. 

If we have attempted too much, more than, consistently with our 
other duties, we dare to perform, let us without false pride openly 
confess our error, and retire from the country our soldiers and our 
officials. 

If, on the other hand, we dare to be great, let us avow our inten- 
tions, assuming in the light of day that authority we are now 
vainly trying to exercise in the background, and accepting the 
responsibilities which, whether we will it or no, are upon our shoulders 
so long as we remain in the country. 

And in either case let us abandon a policy which is bound to 
fail and bound to bring its retribution because it is founded neither 
on truth, courage, nor justice. 

C. S. Moperty Bett. 


Alexandria. 





THE UNKNOWABLE AND THE 
UNKNOWN. 


In the January number of this Review, Mr. Herbert Spencer pub- 
lished an article called ‘ Religion: a Retrospect and Prospect.’ In 
the March number Mr. Harrison made a variety of observations 
upon it in an article called the ‘ Ghost of Religion,’ intended ‘ to point 
its practical moral’ and ‘to add to it a rider’ of his own. I wish to 
add some observations on their views. 

Mr. Spencer’s view is that religion began by dreams which sug- 
gested a belief in ghosts. This belief, compounding itself with other 
beliefs, became in course of time, and by steps still traceable, a belief 
in a pantheon of deities, which was gradually superseded by a belief in 
one God—a creature of the human imagination. This one God was 
at different times invested with characters varying according to the 
morality and philosophy of different times and places, but by degrees 
this process came to an end. As men considered more closely the 
God whom they had created, they discovered that it was, and is, im- 
possible to make any intelligible assertion whatever about him, and 
in particular to ascribe to him, without falling into contradictions, 
either consciousness, will, or intelligence. This process must, in 
Mr. Spencer’s opinion, go on. ‘The conception which has been 
enlarging from the beginning must go on enlarging, until, by dis- 
appearance of its limits, it becomes a consciousness, which transcends 
the forms of distinct thought, though it for ever remains a conscious- 
ness.’ 

The evidence to prove this theory seems to me weak, and, what- 
ever is its value, the conclusion is not plain. I do not clearly under- 
stand what is meant by ‘a consciousness,’ or how a conception ‘ by 
disappearance of its limits’ can become a consciousness ; or how, if 
this takes place, it can be known that the state of things so created 
will ‘remain for ever.’ I should have thought that, if the conception of 
God were proved to be an incoherent absurdity, the word ‘ God’ would 
fall into disuse, and the belief in God cease to influence mankind. 

Be this as it may, Mr. Spencer goes on to deal with an objection 
which he admits ‘ looks fatal.’ It is this: The ghost-theory of the 
savage being baseless, is not the developed and purified conception, 
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reached by pushing the process to its limits, a fiction also? Mr, 
Spencer replies that the ghost-theory of the savage had in it a germ 
of truth, to wit, ‘that the power which manifests itself in conscious- 
ness is but a differently-conditioned force of the power which mani- 
fests itself beyond consciousness.’ The primitive man did not indeed 
put this to himself in such an abstract way, but he thought that 
ghosts, being like himself, made efforts when they acted ; when God 
was substituted for ghosts, it was supposed that God made efforts, 
Science at last discovered that when force is ascribed to natural 
objects this is a mere symbol, taken from our own consciousness of 
effort. When we speak of the force of lightning or the force of 
waves, we mean only that lightning or a wave is the cause of an 
effect. which if a man produced it would require an effort. A man of 
science ‘is compelled to symbolise objective force in terms of sub- 
jective force from lack of any other symbol.’ Thus, 

That internal energy which in the experiences of the primitive man was 
always the immediate antecedent of changes wrought by him... is the same 
energy which, freed from anthropomorphic accompaniments, is now figured as the 
cause of all external phenomena. The last stage reached is recognition of the 
truth that force, as it exists beyond consciousness, cannot be like what we know as 
force within consciousness ; and that yet, as either is capable of generating the other, 
they must be different modes of the same. Consequently, the final outcome of that 
speculation commenced by the primitive man, is that the Power manifested through- 
out the Universe distinguished as material, is the same power which in ourselves 
wells up under the form of consciousness, 

Upon this the following observations occur :— 

First, I agree that our only direct experience of force is of ¢ that 
internal energy which ’ we are ‘ conscious of as muscular effort.’ When 
aman says ‘ the wave strikes the shore,’ ‘ the fire burns the stick,’ ‘ the 
lightning splits the oak,’ he personifies the wave, the fire, or the 
lightning to that extent, but this process pervades all language what- 
ever. It has no special connection with the primitive man’s sup- 
posed theory about ghosts, and if the fact of the primitive man’s 
ascription of effort to ghosts proves that there is a germ of truth in 
his theory, it may be proved by the same argument that there is a 
germ of truth in everything everybody can be supposed to have ever 
said since language was invented. 

Again, if force properly speaking means muscular or nervous effort, 
and if the application of that word to external nature is merely symboli- 
eal, and if all that we know of objective force so called is that it is 
unlike subjective force so called, it seems at least inconsecutive, if not 
contradictory, to go on to say that the two are both forms of one thing, 
which operates in nature as objective force, and ‘in ourselves wells up 
under the force of consciousness.’ To make this a little plainer take 
the three common words effort, force, and energy. Let effort mean 
that of which every man is conscious in himself, force that which 
he ascribes to material objects, and energy that of which both effort 
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and force are said to be manifestations. Mr. Spencer’s proposition 
will then stand thus. We know what effort is by direct experience. 
Of force we know nothing at all except that it is unlike effort, but we 
are obliged to use the word in order to describe the operations of 
external nature. Of energy we know still less if possible than we 
know of force; but this we can affirm, that, whatever force may be, it 
is one form of energy, whilst the other ‘ wells up in our consciousness ’ 
as effort. Is not all this an unmeaning playing with words? The 
word ‘force’ so used is a mere metaphor. Energy is a conjectural 
metaphor, a metaphor upon a metaphor, a something which possibly 
may be the meeting point of two different things, of one of which 
(force) we know only that it is unlike the other (effort), whilst of 
effort we know hardly anything, because each man’s experience of it 
is confined to his own internal consciousness, so that he can neither 
compare it with other things nor with the experience of other people. 

This intricate game of which words are the counters reminds me 
of Isaiah’s description of the manufacture of idols. Effort and force 
and energy are to Mr. Spencer what the cypress and the oak and the 
ash were to the artificers described by the prophet. He works his 
words about this way and that, he accounts with part for ghosts and 
dreams, and the residue thereof he maketh a god, and saith Aha, I 
am wise, I have seen the truth. 

Such words as force are no doubt the instruments by which all our 
knowledge is gained, but in order that they may not become our masters 
we must remember that they are subservient to the senses and must be 
continually tested by them. For instance, when we speak of the force 
of gravitation, we mean no more than that, so far asu~> experience 
goes, all heavy bodies move in the same way in which they would move 
if they were all consciously pulling each other together with a certain 
degree of effort, but there is not the smallest reason to suppose that 
there is any such consciousness or effort anywhere. The only reason 
for using the expression is that it abridges, so as to present to our 
imaginations in a manageable form, the facts which we observe. 

For these reasons the positive part of Mr. Spencer’s article 
appears to me to be unfounded. I can see in it nothing but a series 
of metaphors built upon one another, and ending where they began. 
The whole theory is a castle in the air, uninhabitable and destitute 
of foundations. 

That which Mr. Spencer regards as the last result of his views in 
the religious direction displays its baseless and wholly unimportant 
character in a more striking light than the rest. The man of science 
is likely to be greatly impressed by the extent and complexity of the 
subjects which he studies, ‘ but amid the mysteries, which become the 
more mysterious the more they are thought about, there will remain 
the one absolute certainty that he is in presence of an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from which all things proceed.’ This Mr. Harrison 
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describes as a ghost of religion, a belief that can have no effect at all 
on any man. Putting Mr. Spencer’s final result into simpler words, 
he says it comes to this: ‘ All observation and meditation, science and 
philosophy, bring us to the practical belief that man is ever in the 
presence of some energy or energies of which he knows nothing, and 
to which he would be wise to assign no limits, functions, or conditions,’ 
I agree with this as far as it goes, but Mr. Harrison should have 
added that it is further to be observed that the word ‘energy ’ itself is 
the name of nothing known to us. It is merely the symbol by which 
we express a sort of guess that perhaps there may be in nature some- 
thing like the sense of muscular effort which man perceives in himself, 
The same remark applies to the expression ‘in the presence of.’ When 
we say of a man that something was done ‘in his presence and hear- 
ing’ we mean that the man was near enough to see and hear what 
was done ; but when we say we‘are in the presence of’ something 
of which you can say only that you commemorate your guess that it 
exists by a metaphor which is probably inappropriate, I do not know 
what you mean. In short, Mr. Spencer’s conclusion appears to me to 
have absolutely no meaning at all. It is so abstract that it asserts 
nothing. It is like a gigantic soap-bubble not burst but blown thinner 
and thinner till it has become absolutely imperceptible. It seems to be 
matter of perfect indifference whether the man of science (rather of 
nescience) asserts, ‘Of this at least I am sure: I amin “the presence 
of an Infinite Eternal Energy from which all things proceed,” ’ or ‘I am 
not in the presence of an Infinite Eternal Energy from which all things 
proceed.’ Suppose we knew by some means or other that there were 
many separate energies of various amounts, each of which would 
cease to act at a fixed period of some great number of years, what 
perceptible difference would this make to all or any of us in any respect 
whatever? but if any such proposition were true, Mr. Spencer’s ‘ one 
absolute certainty’ would be untrue. This shows that its truth or 
falsehood is matter of absolute indifference. 

If this is the prospect before religion, it would sureiy be sim- 
pler to say that the prospect before it is that of extinction, that 
men will soon come to see that nothing can be ascertained, or 
even regarded as moderately probable, about the various questions 
which are generally described collectively as religious. There 
is much to be said for the conclusion that to think about any- 
thing which lies beyond the limits of this present life and of the 
things which we can see, hear, touch, taste, and smell, or infer there- 
from by definite logical processes, is mere waste of time and labour ; 
but if this is the conclusion reached, why not say so plainly ? 

So far I am happy to be supported by and to agree with Mr. Harri- 
son, whose article, though at greater length and in a much more lively 
and interesting manner, says very much what I have said. I may add 
that Mr. Harrison’s knowledge about remote times and places is so 
much greater than my own, and indeed than that of most other men, 
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that it is doubly satisfactory to agree with him. For instance, he 
knows, or at least affirms, which he would hardly do unless he knew 
it, that ‘ beyond all doubt the hypothesis of quasi-human immaterial 
spirits—spirits working within and behind familiar phenomena—did 
take its rise from the idea of the other-self ;’ also, ‘ beyond all doubt 
the phenomena of dreams and the gradual construction of a theory 
of ghosts is a very impressive and vivid form of the notion of the 
other-self ;’ and, again, he knows that ‘ nothing is more certain’ (not 
even the multiplication table) ‘than that man everywhere started 
with a simple worship of natural objects.’ When a man so positive 
and well-informed applies to Mr. Spencer’s religion the remark that 
‘to make a religion out of the Unknowable’ (which he had previously 
derided for ‘ managing to get itself spelt with a capital U’) ‘is far 
more extravagant than to make it out of the Equator,’ and when he 
suggests in a great variety of forms of speech that many of Mr. 
Spencer’s abstractions are so very abstract that they border on being 
wholly unmeaning and sometimes even cross the border, he encourages 
those who are more sceptical or less well-informed to say that to 
them at least Mr. Spencer’s theory appears to be that religion as 
commonly understood has got its deathblow, that it has before it no 
prospect except that of speedy extinction, and that the sooner we 
get rid of the notion of raising some sort of ghost of it, the better 
it will be for us. 

Having thus far agreed with Mr. Harrison, it is impossible not to 
ask oneself a question which is suggested by all the latter part of his 
article. It is in one word this—is not the question between the 
Unknowable and the unknown a question as to the comparative 
blackness of the pot and the kettle? Is not Mr. Harrison’s own creed 
open to every objection which he urges against Mr. Spencer. He 
tells us that Mr. Spencer has effectually disposed of theology, but 
that his speculations do not affect religion. ‘The essence of religion 
is to unite and govern men and societies by giving them common 
beliefs and duties.’ When ‘a basis of belief and duty has been 
found,’ ‘ then, again, religion will succeed in governing and uniting 
men.’ ‘The law, moral, mental, and social, is pre-eminently the field 
wherein men may be governed and united. Hence to the religion 
of Cause there succeeds the religion of Law. But the religion of 
Law or Science is Positivism.’ 

He gives an account of what he means by a religion, and tells us 
that Positivism is all that a religion ought to be, whereas the 
religion of the Unknowable fulfils none of the conditions on which 
religion is possible. I will for a moment compare the two. Mr. 
Harrison states the tests which a religion must fulfil, if it deserves 
the name, as follows :— 

In any reasonable use of language religion implies some kind of belief in a 


Power outside ourselves, some kind of awe and gratitude felt for that Power, some 
kind of influence exerted by it over our lives, There are always in some sort these 
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three elements—belief, worship, conduct. A. religion which gives us nothing in 
particular to believe, nothing as an object of awe and gratitude, which has no 
special relation to human duty, is not a religion at all. 

He goes on to show how the religion of the Unknowable, as he 
calls it (Mr. Spencer does not use the expression), fulfils none of 
these conditions, whereas Positivism fulfils them all. 

Mr. Harrison has made us all so familiar with the leading 
doctrines of his creed that I need not here restate them, but 
may proceed at once to repeat, perhaps for the fiftieth time, the 
reasons which seem to show that it is open to every objection which 
he so justly brings against what he regards as Mr. Spencer’s creed, 
These reasons are broad, common, and familiar. So far as I know they 
never have been, and I do not believe they ever will be, answered. 

The first objection is that Humanity with a capital H (Mr. 
Harrison’s God) is neither better nor worse fitted to be a god than 
the Unknowable with a capital U. They are as much alike as six 
and half-a-dozen. Each is a barren abstraction to which anyone 
can attach any meaning he likes. Humanity as used by Mr. Harrison 
is not an abstract name for those matters in which all human beings 
as such resemble each other; as, for instance, a human form and 
articulate speech. If this were the meaning of the word, it would 
at the very best be no more than a correct definition, or, to use 
Mr. Harrison’s own words about the Unknowable, ‘it may be a 
formula, a generalisation, a logical postulate; but it is not’ (i.e. it 
cannot properly be made the foundation of ) ‘a religion.’ He uses 
the word apparently in a narrower sense, though he does not specially 
define it in the article under consideration ; nor can I quote a precise 
definition from other writings of his, but it is something of this sort. 
Humanity is a general name for all human beings who in various 
ways have contributed to the improvement of the human race. The 
Positivist Calendar, which appropriates every day in the year for the 
commemoration of one or more of these benefactors of mankind, is an 
attempt to give what a lawyer would call ‘further and better par- 
ticulars’ of the word. If this or anything like this be the meaning 
of Mr. Harrison’s God, I must say that he, she, or it, appears to me 
quite as ill-fitted for worship as the Unknowable. How can a man 
worship an indefinite number of dead people, most of whom are 
unknown to him even by name, and many of whose characters were 
exceedingly faulty, besides which the facts as to their lives are most 
imperfectly known? How can he in any way combine these people 
into a single object of thought? An object of worship must surely 
have such a degree of unity that it is possible to think about it as 
distinct from other things, as much unity at least as the English 
nation, the Roman Catholic Church, the Great Western Railway. 
No doubt these are abstract terms, but they are concrete enough for 
practical purposes. Everyone understands what is meant when it 
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is asserted that the English nation is at war or at peace; that the 
Pope is the head of the Roman Catholic Church; that the Great 
Western Railway have declared a dividend: but what is Humanity ? 
What can anyone definitely assert or deny about it? How can any 
one meaning be affixed to the word so that one person can be said to 
use it properly and another to abuse it? It seems to me that it is 
as ‘unknowable ’ as the Unknowable itself, and just as well and just 
as ill fitted to be an object of worship. 

Again, a religion in Mr. Harrison’s view implies a power towards 
which we can feel ‘awe and gratitude.’ How can we feel either 
towards an unascertained multitude of people, most of whom are 
utterly unknown to us even by name or reputation, and all of 
whom are, according to Mr. Harrison, dead and done with. Most 
of them indeed are utterly forgotten, and when they were alive 
thought as little and cared as little about us as we now do about them. 
Further than this, how in practice can anyone feel either awe or 
gratitude in the proper sense of those words, the only sense in which 
they can have much effect upon our conduct, towards anyone but a 
person supposed to be living and conscious, and to be capable of actual 
knowledge of and sympathy with us? The principal sting of death 
is that it terminates all human relations whatever, and converts what 
were real living sentiments into mere recollections. The great poiut 
of the doctrine of a future state is that it converts death into tem- 
porary separation, and permits the living to think of the dead as 
beings towards whom they may still feel as they did, and whom they 
may expect to meet again in some human or quasi-human form. 
Mr. Spencer and Mr. Harrison, as I understand them, regard this 
belief as a dream founded on nothing; though Mr. Harrison on 
occasion employs much eloquence to show that the belief that a dead 
man is absolutely dead, and has no longer and never will have again 
any individual conscious existence at all, need make no difference in 
our feelings towards him: an attempt in which he appears to me 
to be about as successful as if he argued to show that to lose one’s 
eyes did not affect one’s sight. 

I do not mean to say anything on this view of death, except 
that it appears to me to be an inevitable consequence that Mr. 
Harrison’s language about awe and gratitude to humanity repre- 
sents nothing at all, except a yearning after some object of affec- 
tion, like a childless woman’s love for a lapdog. Not to heap up 
illustrations, take at once the greatest of all. Jesus Christ has 
been for many centuries the object of passionate devotion and 
enthusiasm to large numbers of persons, of all times and countries. 
Is there any one single authentic instance of any person having en- 
tertained those feelings in a genuine simple way who was at the 
same time firmly convinced that he was merely a dead man, who no 
longer had any existence anywhere except in the imagination of 
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those who think of him? It may be said that the belief that Christ 
rose from the dead, ascended into heaven, and sitteth at the right 
hand of God, whence he will come again to judge the quick and the 
dead, is the effect, or, so to speak, the expression of the awe and 
gratitude with which his disciples regarded him. Be it so, but surely 
this proves that the belief and the sentiment are essential to each 
other, and that if Jesus Christ had not been conceived of as a being 
actually living, and capable in some mysterious way of communicating 
with his disciples, if he had been looked upon from the time of his 
crucifixion downwards simply as a dead man, who had preached for a 
few years in Judea, there would now be neither Christianity nor 
Christians, nor would his name have excited either awe, gratitude, 
or any other feeling of the sort. 

Of course, isolated people here and there may be found to worship 
anything, but I think that, exceptions excepted, Humanity is and 
will for ever continue to be to mankind at large just as poor a 
shadow of a God as the Unknowable. There is nothing really to 
choose between two words, one of which incorrectly expresses a 
universal negation, while the other is so hopelessly vague that it can 
hardly have the same meaning for any two different people. 

But if Mr. Harrison’s religion presents to the mind no object of 
worship, has it the smallest prospect of being able to ‘govern men 
and societies’? One, perhaps the great, standing difficulty of all 
religions is that the great mass of men do not really like and do not 
really want them. They must be compelled to come in. Neither 
Mahommedanism nor Christianity attained its present position in 
the world without exhausting all the resources both of persuasion 
and of force, military, moral, and spiritual. European Christianity 
was established by the joint operation of all the terrors of this world 
and the next, and, now that it has been established for centuries, the 
vast majority of mankind are and are reproached by the rest for being 
but nominal Christians, with a lukewarm affection for their nominal 
creed, and a practical standard of morals and conduct falling far short 
of its requirements. What will Positivism do with the vast mass of 
indifferent and worldly people? It can neither hang them nor damn 
them. How, then, can it hope to govern them, which Mr. Harrison 
tells us is one of the functions essential to a religion which deserves 
the name. The Unknowable is certainly singularly ill-adapted for the 
functions of government, but Mr. Spencer never proposed to govern 
mankind by it. Mr. Harrison does propose to govern. How does 
he mean to set about it? and in particular what will he do with the 
indifferent and worldly-minded? They area numerous body. ‘I can 
understand,’ said one of the body, ‘ the sheep on the right and the goats 
on the left, but where are the alpacas to be?’ Mr. Harrison’s religion 
does not even provide a sheep-dog to bark at them, but practically 
all mankind are alpacas as against his religion of Humanity. These 
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questions have been pressed on Mr. Harrison many times. I do not 
think he can answer any of them. 

Assume that Mr. Herbert Spencer’s really important conclusion is 
the negative one, that all that has hitherto been called religion is 
destined to die out, and that his abstractions about the Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from which we proceed, and in whose presence we 
are, are merely unmeaning, and that Mr. Harrison’s religion of 
Humanity is of exactly the same value, what follows? The inference 
is that their speculations are opposed, not merely to theology which 
is admitted, but to religion in Mr. Harrison’s sense of the word, and 
this is a conclusion of great importance and interest, though it has 
a very different bearing upon the theories of the two writers in 
question. 

Mr. Spencer does not seem to attach much practical importance 
to the meagre residuum of religion which he considers will survive 
the absolute destruction of all theology. If he is right, all that will 
happen apparently will be that a certain number of persons who com- 
bine fondness for abstract speculation with a slight tinge of mysti- 
cism will find some satisfaction in thinking about the Infinite 
and Eternal Energy in whose presence they consider themselves to 
be. The part of his theory which will influence the conduct of man- 
kind is in no way affected by this. His political and ethical specu- 
lations rest upon a basis of their own, independent not only of theology 
but of any sort of semi-mystical theory which may survive it, and to 
a small extent, and in a few cases, take its place in part or in whole. 
In other words, his view as to the prospects of religion is an un- 
important part of his general system, and may be true or false with- 
out much affecting it. 

With Mr. Harrison it is entirely different. Religion is in his 
view the highest and most important of all things, the crown and soul 
of all ethical and social speculation, without which such speculation 
will, at all events as far as the great mass of mankind are concerned, 
remain comparatively inert. He would quote in confirmation of his 
view the history of all great religions, and especially the history 
of all forms of the Christian religion, as compared with the history 
of moral, social, and political theories, and he would ask with great 
plausibility, to say the least, whether any instance can be given in 
which mere moral theory has by itself produced any great changes, or 
indeed been brought to bear upon mankind at all to much purpose 
except in connection with some form or other of religion? He would 
then go on to argue (I do not affect to quote him, but merely to state 
the general effect which his various writings for many years past have 
left upon my mind) that theology having been exploded is no longer 
capable of producing such effects if it ever did so, and that it is the 
office of philosophy or science, by whatever name it is called, to 
discover the true foundations of a new religion, and to erect upon 
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them an edifice which shall discharge the functions of the old 
ones. 

A great deal of this appears to me, to say the least, extremely 
plausible and even probable, though no one really possesses the 
knowledge necessary to form a complete and distinct opinion upon 
the subject. The changes which have taken place in the course of 
many ages in the moral and social principles and practices of man- 
kind are so many and so intricate that it is extremely difficult to say 
what they have been, and even more difficult to say how they have 
been caused, and to what extent by religion as distinguished from 
many other causes; but, on the whole, I think it would be carrying 
scepticism too far to doubt that an habitual belief in a good God who 
exercises an influence over human life must be a most powerful 
motive to virtue, or that it has in fact played in various ways a 
great part in the government of mankind, even when it has not 
been coupled with a belief in a future state of conscious existence, 
and much more when it has. 

Again, to deny that Christianity in its various forms has been, 
and still is, one of the greatest powers in the world, or to deny that 
its leading doctrines have in fact been associated in many ways with 
all that we commonly recognise as virtue, is like denying the agency 
of the sun in the physical world. 

Assume that Christianity is to be destroyed, what prospect 
have Mr. Harrison and other like-minded persons of establishing 
a new religion which will do what was done by the old one? It 
appears to me that their attempts to do so are not only acci- 
dentally unsuccessful but essentially misconceived, and doomed to 
failure by the conditions under which they are undertaken. The 
old story of Talleyrand and the theophilanthropists puts the standing 
difficulty of all such creeds in a striking light. ‘ Gentlemen,’ he said, 
after listening to an exposition of their creed,‘ when Jesus Christ 
established a new religion he found it necessary to be crucified, dead, 
and buried, and to rise again the third day from the dead ; go and do 
likewise, and your religion will be worth discussing.’ 

This well-known anecdote puts into a few words what I believe to 
be a great truth, a truth which has been advanced by many people 
from different points of view, and which in these days is not recog- 
nised as it ought to be. It isthat a religion capable of discharging the 
functions which Mr. Harrison rightly describes as those which are 
characteristic of a religion, the function of uniting and governing 
men, must be founded on a supernatural basis believed to be true. 
The same thing may be expressed by saying that theology is essential 
to religion, and that to destroy the one is to destroy the other. If 
this is true, it necessarily follows that if Mr. Harrison and Mr. 
Spencer are right in the opinion that any supernatural basis for 
religion is unattainable, their doctrines tend to the absolute destruc- 
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tion of religion, and that all attempts to construct a religion out of 
seience are like attempts to fly without air and without wings. I 
think the doctrine I have stated is true. It appears to me utterly 
incredible that any system or theory which is upon the face of it a 
mere human speculation about this present world should ever take 
command of men or be to them as a revelation. 

There is a distinct opposition between the general temper of 
mind which religion and science assume and produce. A genuine, 
thoroughly convinced Christian derives from his creed a new point 
of view from which all the events of life appear to stand in dif- 
ferent relations to each other from those which common observers 
ean perceive, and to be, so to speak, of a different colour. Such a 
person either does actually see or thinks he sees some sort of provi- 
dential design running through the events of life; he feels, or says 
that he feels, some bond of union between himself and other men, 
which but for his Christianity he would not feel. A whole class of 
motives and feelings affect his conduct which if he did not believe as 
he does would not affect him. 

Such a belief satisfies what Mr. Harrison regards as the crucial 


test of a religion. It is able to unite and govern men, but how 


does it do so? It does so by taking command of them, by ap: 
pealing to their affections, their sympathies, their hopes, their 


fears in an authoritative way, by opening unlimited and mysterious 
perspectives before them, by raising them, in a word, above the limi- 
tations of this present world and the circle to which it confines th¢ 
interests of its inhabitants. f 

This state of mind appears to me to be not only not scientific, 
but unscientific. The ultimate result of science, the last thing 
which is to be got from it, is a belief in facts, and in rules of calcula- 
tion, formulas, unfortunately called laws, which put in a short genetal 
form the facts so ascertained. These facts and the formulas, or laws 
as they are called, which result from them are or ought to be reached 
by processes of reasoning, and ought, when held, to be believed in 
with a degree of tenacity proportionate to the weight of the evidence 
by which they are established. A religious belief is essentially dif- 
ferent from this. However it may be produced or justified, its essence 
is to be firm and unconditional. It resembles rather confidence 
in a person than assent to an opinion. 

In regard to morals and politics, the scientific process results not 
in an earnest dominant belief, but in the admission of the existence 
of this or that motive of conduct and in a quiet and conditional 
appreciation of its weight. The possibility of doubt is essential to 


science and fatal to religion. 
For this reason, if it stood alone, it might, I think, be affirmed 


that notwithstanding the immense importance of science you can 


never base a religion upon it. 
302 
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But there is another and, I think, a much stronger and deeper 
reason forthe same conclusion. The very thing which disposes people 
to want and to accept a religion is a feeling of discontent with the 
actual world in which we live, with the facts perceived by the senses, 
and the inferences deduced from those facts by logical processes, This 
discontent may take every sort of shape, from that of the savage who 
seems to worship his fetich, much in the spirit in which a child per- 
sonifies its toys, by way of satisfying a vague imaginative curiosity, 
to that of highly civilised men and women, who tell you that some 
where or other there must be [something to satisfy what they call 
their spiritual wants, something to redress the wrongs and to console 
the sorrows which they see about them. This has suggested the 
paradox that a perfectly true religion would be no religion at all; the 
meaning of which is that a religion as such is an attempt to realise 
or set up an ideal, which cannot be done if you do not transcend 
actual facts. The essence of religion is to supply to human life some- 
thing which is not in it. The essence of science is to take the world 
as it is, and give a clear, systematic account of it. What, then, is 
the account given by science of the world? It is an account 
not calculated to call out anything like religious feeling about 
the world considered as a whole, though it is certainly not incon- 
sistent with the existence of feelings on particular subjects which 
have more or less analogy to the feeling towards the whole range 
of human life which is what is specifically meant by religion. 

The very last and latest assertion made, and so far as appears 
capable of being made, by science about mankind, is that it may 
possibly succeed in tracing the steps by which the human race, as we 
know it, gradually came into existence from some immensely remote 
origin, by all kinds of intricate stages most imperfectly understood. 
It may also conceivably show what kind of habits, maxims, laws, 
and institutions will produce certain effects on the human race 
at given times and places. Under such and such conditions (it 
may say) political economy, limited and applied thus and thus, 
will favour the growth of wealth. Such and such a way of distri- 
buting property will be found to produce such and such results upon 
society. The following are the subjects to which legislation may 
be usefully applied, and the various rights, duties, and social 
institutions recognised by law may be thus or thus described or 
defined. 

Science has far enough to go before propositions of this nature, 
correct to any moderate degree, can be laid down with reference to 
any important department of human affairs. Let anyone who doubts 
this think of the pretensions made by political economy say forty 
years ago, and of the great ‘modifications which in the course of 
the last forty years have been made in them; or let them think 
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of the confidence with which Bentham and his immediate followers 
wrote of the reform of the law, and of the modifications which 
a deeper knowledge of history has introduced into their theories. 
Put aside, however, all these difficulties, and assume the triumph 
of their mode of thinking. Where does it tend even to suggest 
any sort of religion, the existence of anything exciting any feeling 
of awe or reverence, the possibility of any sort of worship? 
Mankind is the object of our worship—mankind, a stupid, igno- 
rant half beast of a creature, the most distinguished specimens of 
which have passed their lives in chasing chimeras, and believing 
and forcing others to believe in fairy tales about them—a creature 
made up mostly of units, of which a majority cannot even read, 
whilst only a small minority have the time, or the means, or the 
ability to devote any considerable part of their thoughts to anything 
but daily labour. For my part, I would as soon worship the ugliest 
idol in India, before which a majority of the Queen’s subjects chop 
off the heads of poor little goats. 

If human life is in the course of being fully described by science, 
Ido not see what materials there are for any religion, or, indeed, what 
would be the use of one, or why it is wanted. We can get on very well 
without one, for though the view of life which science is opening to us 
gives us nothing to worship, it gives us an infinite number of things 
toenjoy. There are many who think, or say they think, that if the 
scientific view of human life is true, life itself would not be worth 
having. This seems to me altogether false. We should have to live 
on different principles from those which have usually been professed ; 
but I think that for people who took a just view of their own position, 
and were moderately fortunate, life would still be extremely pleasant. 
The world seems to me a very good world if it would only last. 
It is full of pleasant people and curious things, and I think that 
most men find no great difficulty in turning their minds away from 
its transient character. Love, friendship, ambition, science, litera- 
ture, art, politics, commerce, professions, trades, and a thousand 
other matters will go on equally well, as far as I can see, whether 
there is or is not a God or a future state, and a man who cannot 
occupy every waking moment of a long life with some or other of 
these things must be either very unfortunate in regard of his health 
or circumstances, or else must be a poor creature. 

No doubt the great leading doctrines of theology are noble and 
glorious. To be able to conceive of the world as the work of a Being 
infinitely wise, infinitely powerful, and in some mysterious way in- 
finitely good; to regard morality as a law given to men by sucha 
Being; to look upon this outward and visible life as only a part of 
some vast whole, other parts of which may vindicate its apparent in- 
consistency with the wisdom and goodness which are ascribed to its 
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Author, is a great thing. People really able in good faith to look 
on the world in that light are ennobled by their creed ;' they are 
carried above and beyond the vulgar and petty side of life ; and if the 
truth of propositions depended not upon the evidence by which they 
can be supported, but by their intrinsic beauty and utility, they might 
vindicate their creed against all vthers. 

If, however, their views have to be given up, I do not see either 
that life will become worthless or that morals in particular will cease 
to be. I think that religion would die with theology ; but, as I have 
said, I think we could live very well without religion, though on 
principles different from those which most men have hitherto pro- 
fessed, though for the most part identical with those on which respect- 
able people have usually acted. Morality would be transformed, but by 
no means destroyed. Ubi homines, ibi mores. Men can never associate 
together without honouring and rewarding and protecting in various 
ways temperance, fortitude, benevolence, and justice. No individual 
man can live in any society of any size without observing this fact, 
sharing more or less in the common feelings, judging his own conduct 
according to them, and perceiving that his own personal interest is, 
to an extent more or less considerable, bound up in the general 
interest. That this state of things will hereafter produce, as it has 
in the past produced, a solid, vigorous, useful kind of moral standard, 
reflected to a great, perhaps to an increasing, degree in law properly 
so called, seems practically certain. 

The change would come in regard to the mystical, emotional part 
of morality. If Christ is thought of as a mere dead man who in his 
lifetime was a mistaken enthusiast, people in general will have no 
wish to imitate him in being a man of sorrows acquainted with grief. 
They will prefer being men of rational pleasure with as little grief as 
may be. Christianity has deified self-sacrifice. It worships a Being 
who, as it tells the story, was willingly put to a shameful and painful 
death without any advantage to himself whatever. If this is recognised 
to be a mere fable, or if a purely human morality takes the place of 
Christian morals, self-command, and self-denial, force of character 
shown in postponing the present to the future will take the place of 
self-sacrifice as an object of admiration. Love, friendship, good- 
nature, kindness, carried to the height of sincere and devoted affec- 
tion, will always be the chief pleasures of life whether Christianity 


? I cannot resist the opportunity of a passing allusion to the life of the late Mr. 
Maurice as an illustration of what I mean. I knew him well. I wholly and entirely 
disagreed with him as far as I understood him, but it was impossible to know any- 
thing of him without seeing that he had that within him which rendered anything 
mean, or consciously false, or petty, morally impossible to him, and his biography 
seems to me to show that this was the natural and appropriate effect of his creed, 
though I suppose most people would agree in Mr. Gladstone’s remark, ‘ His intellec- 
tual constitution had long been, and still is, to me a good deal of an enigma.’ 
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is true or false; but Christian charity is not the same as any of 
these or all of these put together, and I think that if Christian 
theology were exploded Christian charity would not survive it. 

There would, no doubt, be a more or less poetic side to the most 
exclusively worldly morality. Military courage is not an exclusively 
Christian virtue. It has been exhibited on innumerable occasions in 
the highest perfection by men of every and of no religion. The same 
may be said of conjugal and parental love, of patriotism, of the senti- 
ment of professional honour, and even of party spirit, which, by the 
way, is perhaps the very lowest form of disinterested virtue. But I can 
only hint at the way in which the vast change I am considering 
would work itself out. In a few words I contend that to expect to 
preserve the morals of Christianity while we deny the truth of 
Christian theology is like expecting to cut down the tree and to 
keep the fruit; that if the Apostles’ Creed is given up, the Sermon 
on the Mount and the parables will go too; that parodies of them are 
inexpressibly dreary, that to try to keep them alive by new cere- 
monies and forms of worship made on purpose is like preparing 
ingredients and charms which would make Medea’s caldron efficacious. 
But I also contend on the other hand that, if Christianity does pass 
away, life will remain in most particulars and to most people much 
what it is at present, the chief difference being that the respectable 
man of the world, the lukewarm nominal Christian who believed as 
much of his creed as happened to suit him and led an easy life, will 
turn out to have been right after all, and enthusiastic believers of all 


creeds to have been quite wrong. 
James Fitzjames STEPHEN. 
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WHAT DO THE IRISH READ? 


IrisHMEN who return to their country after a few years’ absence can- 
not fail to see, as one of the most noticeable changes, an extension of 
popular literature; a great increase in the number of readers, not, 
however, in the upper or middle classes, but in the lower classes— 
that is, lower as far as the possession of pounds, shillings, and pence 
is concerned. In a recent article in the London Reader, some state- 
ments were quoted from the Reports of the United States Bureau of 
Education, showing the comparative statistics of education in some 
of the principal countries in the world, wherein Ireland heads the 
list, the United States comes second, Germany third, then Switzer- 
land, then England, France, &c. Whether those statistics be correct 
or not, and whether or not the inference of the Editor of the London 
Reader be adopted, that Ireland is the least ignorant country in the 
world, there is no doubt that the reading public in Ireland is com- 
paratively large. Nor can there be any doubt that the increase of 
readers is mainly in the class who, with an extension of the franchise, 
will get a voting power they do not now possess. That being so, it 
may be worth while inquiring, What do they read? Looking at a 
few rough notes—rough, and very imperfect indeed—a sort of answer 
to that question, though by no means a complete answer, may be 
given. 

Last year a trout-fisher who was wandering on the banks of the 
Clashmore, a few miles above its junction with the Blackwater, 
turned into a cottage from a shower of rain and found an old woman 
listening to a girl reading some verses. 

‘It’s Mr. T. D. Sullivan’s Green Leaves, sir,’ said the daughter, in 
reply to a question; ‘my brother bought it three weeks ago in 
Youghal for a shilling.’ 

‘And what part do you like best?’ 

‘Well then, sir, I was just repeating about the Lord and the 
Moon, the Lord who said we might as well ask for the moon as ask 
for Repeal. My mother has a great fancy for it; it makes her laugh.’ 

As the book was being looked through, the girl added, ‘ There are 
other songs I prefer myself, though.’ 

Here are some lines from the old woman’s favourite, being Mr. 
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Sullivan’s rejoinder to what was said by an eminent member of the 
Cabinet, and, possibly, a future premier :— 


So we might as well ask for the moon, my lord; 
You think we would get it as soon, my lord; 
But there you are wrong, 
And we'll teach you ere long 
How to sing to a different tune, my lord. 


We tell you your laws and your force, my lo 
Are no way like those 
That, everyone knows, 

Retain the sweet moon in its course, my lord. 


You oft put your back to the wall, my lord, 
And said that the heavens should fall, my lord, 
Ere Ireland should get 
What she sought for, and yet 
We carried our point after all, my Jord. 


And then when our freedom is won, my lord, 
Your land will be second to none, my lord, 
In giving applause 
To our glory-crowned caus, 
And in shouting, ‘ Old Ireland, well done!’ my lord. 


The visitor hinted to the daughter of the house that she probably 
preferred the verses further on, relating to an approaching marriage. 
‘No indeed, sir,’ she replied, ‘there are poems about exiles I rather 
read.’ And she added, ‘ Not altogether of our own times either: 
“ Saint Columba in Exile ” and “ O’Neill in Rome,” I like them very 


much.’ 
In what professes to be a translation of a Gaelic poem by St. 


Columba, these lines occur : 
But yet with such a love as mine 
For Erin and her noble race, 
What wonder if my heart will pine 
And still fly back o’er leagues of brine 
To seek that happy place ? 


But far from Derry, far from Kells, 
And fair Raphoe, my steps must be; 
The psalms from Durrow’s quiet dells, 
The tones of Arran’s holy bells 

Will sound no more for me. 


In the poem describing the exiled chief of three hundred years 
ago, the visitor read these verses : 


On every side the sweet bells ring, 

And faithful people bend in pray’r ; 

Sweet hymns, that angel choirs might sing, 
And loud hosannas fill the air. 

His place is with the princely crowd, 
Amidst the noblest and the best; 
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His large white head is lowly bowed ; 
His hands are clasped before his breast. 
But, oh! for Ireland, far away— 

For Ireland, dear, with all her ills— 
For mass in fair Tyrone, to-day, 

Amid the cireling Irish hills! 


He sits, abstracted, by the board ; 

Old scenes are pictured in his brain— 
Benburb! Armagh! the Yellow Ford !— 
He fights and wins them o’er again. 
Again he sees fierce Bagnal fall ; 

Sees craven Essex basely yield ; 

Meets armoured Segrave, gaunt and tall, 
And leaves him lifeless on the field. 
But, oh! for Ireland—there once more 
To rouse the true men of the land, 

And proudly bear from shore to shore 
The banner of the blood-red hand. 


To a question about the battle of the Yellow Ford, she said she 
‘would not like to answer, till she read a book called The Story of 
Ireland written by the same gentleman, Mr. Sullivan’ [but in that 
she was mistaken, it was by his brother], which the priest of the 
parish was going to lend them. 

‘And the priest himself, which of the Green Leaves does he 
fancy ?’ 

‘I don’t rightly know,’ she replied, ‘ but, from something my 
brother said, I think Father John turned down that page,’ and she 
pointed to this :— 

Of two wicked brothers I'll sing you a song: 
All day and all night they’re at mischief and wrong : 


They are pickpockets, robbers, and murderers as well, 
And the names of the pair are XX and LL. 


If you make their acquaintance, full soon you will lack 
A loaf on your board and a shirt to your back ; 

Your home will grow bare as a felon’s dark cell, 

For that’s always the work of XX and LL. 


Then, young men and old men, take heed what I say, 

With your wives and your daughters keep out of their way ; 
For as sure as the [vil One rules down in hell, 

His captains on earth are XX and LL. 


In the window sill, next to some well-thumbed prayer-books, was 
what looked like the second volume of Mr. Sullivan’s Green Leaves, 
the Poems of Richard Dalton Williams. The remainder of the 
rather limited stock of literature consisted of O’Connell’s Cork 
Almanack, a Dublin weekly publication called The Shamrock, some 
not very fresh copies of the Cork Weekly Herald and a supplement 
of The Examiner, a newspaper also printed in Cork. Zhe Shamrock, 
price one penny, contained half a dozen stories, one being ‘To Hell or 
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Connaught,’ an Irish historical romance translated from the French 
of T. Alphonse Karr, as well as some Irish songs and sketches. 

Two days after the Clashmore excursion another experience of 
popular literary taste was gained, on calling at the residence of the 
priest of a parish nearer to Cork. The priest was not at home, and 
the servant—half acolyte and half errand-boy, not more than sixteen 
years of age—who was in charge of the house, was sitting on the door- 
step absorbed in the columns of United Ireland. 

‘You are reading one of Mr. Healy’s or Mr. Sexton’s speeches, I 
suppose ?’ 

‘ No, sir,’ said the boy, ‘I skip the speeches; stories and poetry 
are what I fancy most.’ 

‘And is this tale, Dark Rosuleen, a Romance of Irish Latter 
Life, very interesting ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir, very.’ 

‘Do you know who wrote the verse quoted at the head of the 
chapter : 

Over dews, over sands, 
Will I fly for your weal ?’ 


He smiled and said, ‘ I do well, sir; Clarence Mangan, of course : 
I know his Durk Rosaleen by heart.’ 

‘Do you remember the first verse ?’ 

Without a moment’s hesitation he repeated these lines :— 


O my Dark Rosaleen, 
Do not sigh, do not weep ! 
The priests are on the ocean green, 
They march along the deep. 
There’s wine . . . from the royal Pope 
Upon the ocean green ; 
And Spanish ale shall give you hope, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 
My own Kosaleen ! 
Shall glad your heart, shall give you hope, 
Shall give you health, and help, and hope, 
My Dark Rosaleen, 


‘In those days,’ said the boy, ‘ the Pope sent assistance to Ireland.’ 
There was a pause, and then he added, ‘ I like the two last verses :— 


I could scale the blue air, 
I could plough the high hills, 

Oh, I could kneel all night in prayer, 
To heal your many ills ! 

And one . . . beamy smile from you 
Would float like light between 
My toils and me, my own, my true, 

My Dark Rosaleen ! 

My fond Rosaleen ! 
Would give me life and soul anew, 
A second life, a soul anew, 

My Dark Rosaleen ! 
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O! the Erne shall run red 
With redundance of blood, 
The earth shall rock beneath our tread, 
And flames wrap hill and wood, 
And gun peal, and slogan cry, 
Wake many a glen serene, 
Ere you shall fade, ere you shall die, 
My Dark Rosaleen ! 
My own Rosaleen! 
The judgment hour must first be nigh, 
Ere you can fade, ere you can die, 
My dark Rosaleen !’ 


* Do you remember any other of Mangan’s poems ?’ 
‘ Yes, sir, that’s a fine poem where John MacDonnell sees ina 
dream the guardian spirit of Erin,— 
With features beyond the poet's pen, 
The sweetest, saddest features. 
The Lamentation of MacLiag for Kincora: 
They are gone, those heroes of royal birth 


Who plundered no churches and broke no trust. 


When I see the ruined abbeys and castles I whisper that lamenta- 
tion to myself,’ said the boy. ‘ But there is something more grand 


still,’ he continued, ‘in “A Vision of Connaught in the Thirteenth 


99 


Century. 
‘You have a copy of Mangan’s poems, of course?’ he was asked. 


‘No sir, I picked up these few bits from the Ivish Penny Readings 
and MacCarthy’s Book of Irish Ballads, not the historian, but 
Denis Florence. As I know you're a friend of his Reverence, sir, I 
can get you a peep at the Book of Ballads; but,’ he added, pausing, 
‘I suppose you know it well.’ He stepped into the parlour and 
returned with one of Duffy’s ‘ Irish Library,’ which he held open, 
repeating : 

’Twas then the time, 


We were in the days 
Of Cahal Mor of the Wine-red Hand. 


This is the first verse of the Vision that the young boy had referred 
to :— 
I walked entranced 
Through a land of morn; 
The sun, with wondrous excess of light, 
Shone down and glanced 
Over seas of corn, 
And lustrous gardens a-left and right. 
Even in the clime 
Of resplendent Spain 
Beams no such sun upon such a land ; 
But it was the time, 
’T was in the reign 
Of Cahal Mér of the Wine-red Hand. 
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This is the fifth and last verse :— 


I again walked forth, 
But lo! the sky 
Showed fleckt with blood, and an alien sun 
Glared from the north, 
And there stood on high, 
Amid his shorn beams, a skeleton ! 
It was by the stream 
Of the castled Maine, 
One autumn eve, in the Teuton’s land, 
That I dreamed this dream 
Of the time and reign 
Of Cahal Mor of the Wine-red Hand ! 


‘I am told he died some years ago, very poor,’ said the boy ina 
sad voice. ‘I do not rightly know,’ he continued, ‘ whether he was 
related to Mr. Mangan the watchmaker in Patrick Street; if so, he 
was a Protestant. But whether he was a Protestant or a Catholic, I 
hope he is in Heaven. May the Lord preserve him!’ What I lately 
saw in the Penny Readings shows his Irish spirit to the last : — 


My countrymen! my words are weak, 
My health is gone, my soul is dark, 
My heart is chill ; 
Yet would I fain and fondly seek 
To see you borne in freedom’s bark. 


This boy of sixteen, recently a monitor in the national school, and 
now an assistant to the old woman who took care of the priest’s 
house, how did he get this taste for Clarence Mangan’s poems? As 
well might it be asked how did he get his Celtic nature? Why 
does he love his country? The visitor did not speculate on this, for 
he had some slight knowledge of his own race; but some months 
after he was reminded of the incident by seeing how an eminent 
littérateur and statesman, not free from the responsibility of trying 
to understand Irishmen, had told the House of Commons that 
Mangan’s poetry is for mature years only. 

The priest, who had gone on a distant call, could not be seen 
that day, but meeting his visitor the following week in the county 
town he said, ‘So you heard a recitation lately, when waiting for 
me.’ And in reply toa remark, he added, ‘ The boy is like many 
others in the parish. His literary tastes are cultivated mainly in 
the Land League Rooms. For certain reasons I don’t go there my- 
self; perhaps I am one of the silent foundation-stones. He goes of 
an evening, and next day I hear snatches of verses of Moore, Fergu- 
son, or Davis, and it all ends in borrowing a volume to be read in the 
kitchen or the garden.’ 

In the course of some further explanations ‘ the silent foundation- 
stone’ said, ‘ The Land League Rooms, or National League Rooms, 
as they are now, of 1883, are the true heirs-at-law of Thomas Davis’s 
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Reading Rooms of forty years ago, with this difference, that they 
have plenty of readers—readers of pure, vigorous, national literature 
—-readers such as Davis yearned for.’ 

He volunteered some information about the Catholic Young 
Men’s Societies, which he called ‘our civic academies of Nation- 
ality.’ 

In spite of the influence of some eminent person whom, he said, 
‘the “ Catholic Layman” is showing up in the Nation,’ and of one or 
two others who whisper, ‘ No politics—this is purely a Catholic Society,’ 
the library and reading-room of the Young Men’s Society have taught 
the young clerks and well-to-do artisans ten times more about Irish 
history, poetry, and biography than was known to all the habitués of 
the fashionable clubs on the Grand Parade and South Mall, where 
the upper and middle-class Catholics may be seen. He wound up by 
saying :— 

‘If you go by the test of literary taste and knowledge, those 
working men of the country reading-rooms and these shop-boys and 
clerks of the city are no longer the lower classes. The young gentle- 
men educated at Oscott or Stonyhurst—sons of pious fathers and 
mothers—young gentlemen who may be geen in the smoking-room 
of the Munster Club, or at the races, or emulating the style of some 
of the military mashers, these are not now-a-days—from a literary 
point of view—our upper or middle-class youth.’ 

In reply to an inquiry as to what histories are generally read in 
the Catholic Young Men’s Society, one of the office-bearers mentioned 
the Abbé MacGeoghegan’s History of Ireland from the Earliest 
Times to the Treaty of Limerick, with John Mitchel’s continuation ; 
D’Arey McGee’s History of Ireland to the Emancipation of the 
Catholics; Duffy’s Four Years of Irish History, with the preceding 
fragment, Young Ireland; A. M. Sullivan’s Story of Ireland; Justin 
H. McCarthy’s Outline of Irish History; Lecky’s History of the 
Eighteenth Century; Walpole’s History of Ireland to the Union; 
O’Callaghan’s History of the Irish Brigade in France; Justin 
McCarthy’s History of Our Own Times—these are the most read; 
but the works of Macaulay, Hallam, Froude, with Father Tom 
Burke’s Refutation of Froude, are read also. In _ biography, 
Madden’s Lives of the United Irishmen, The Life and Times of 
Henry Grattan, Moore’s Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Wolfe 
Tone’s Memoirs, Mitchel’s Jail Journal, Maguire’s Father Mathew, 
seem to be favourites. 

The Irish History that has the widest circulation is written by 
two men, the union of whose literary work is characteristic of the 
national spirit—the Royalist priest who was chaplain to James the 
Second’s army, and the Ulster Protestant who was transported to 
Bermuda in 1848, The two histories that come next in popular 
favour are significant of how widespread throughout the world is the 
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growth of Irish national literature—one is by a late Minister of 
Canada, the other by the ex-premier of Victoria. 

In another county, at one of the cattle fairs, the countryman who 
has sold a few pigs may be seen buying a small book or two. A 
similar purchase having been made by an idler who was strolling 
through the fair, he found he had got, for one halfpenny, Zhe 
Brian Boru Song Book. The sixteen pages of this evidently very 
popular publication are in a bright-coloured cover, showing an Irish 
horse-soldier of the eleventh century galloping across a plain on which 
stands a round tower. The first song is Moore’s ‘ Remember the 
Glories of Brian the Brave.’ Here the Munster farmer can read :— 

Mononia! when Nature embellish’d the tint 
Of thy fields and thy mountains so fair, 

Did she ever intend that a tyrant should print 
The footstep of Slavery there ? 

Moore also contributes ‘Silent, 0 Moyle! be the Roar of thy 
Water,’ a song whose political meaning the quick-witted peasant 
is not slow to discover. The other melodies of Moore in this little 
collection are, ‘ Before the Battle,’ ‘Oh, where’s the Slave so lowly,’ 
‘Go where Glory waits thee,’ ‘It is not the tear at this moment 
shed,’ *‘ Avenging and bright fall the swift sword of Erin,’ ‘ Through 
grief and through danger thy smile hath cheer’d my way,’ and 
‘Sublime was the warning which liberty spoke.’ Mingled with these 
are songs but little known to literary men in England, such as—‘ Rory 
of the Hills,’ by Charles Kickham, and ‘ The Flag of Ireland,’ by 
J. Downey ; ‘On Hearing the Harp,’ ‘I Love my Land,’ and ‘ They 
Died for Erin’s Glory,’ by anonymous writers. There also are songs 
such as ‘ The Eve of Benburb,’ recalling episodes in Irish history 
that the long-memoried people cherish. 

Those who could afford to spend more than a halfpenny on a 
collection of poetry, were seen carrying away The Harp of Tara 
Song Book. This extends to sixty-four closely printed pages, with a 
coloured cover showing a venerable minstrel striking the harp in the 
presence of an Irish king and the ladies and chiefs of the olden time, 
—the picture being evidently drawn by an artist who had studied 
the details as to the costumes and social habits of the past. This 
little volume cost threepence. Here again the opening song is one 
of Moore’s, ‘ The Harp that once through Tara’s Halls.’ Apart from 
Moore’s, how few of the one hundred and six songs in this book 
have been seen by the ordinary English student of political litera- 
ture ! 

And yet it has an immense sale. There is not a parish in Ireland 
in which some of its songs are not heard. This threepenny book 
differs from the shilling volumes of James Duffy’s ‘Irish Library,’ 
started in the last generation by Thomas Davis and Gavan Duffy, 
mainly in its far more extensive circulation. There is another 
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difference between it and the Young Ireland literature: it is not 
printed and published with the object of instructing and guiding 
the reading public. It is produced as a commercial speculation to 
suit the taste of the readers. Hence those who desire to know what 
the vast mass of the Irish reading public care to read, what verses 
they sing, in what literary atmosphere the Irish child is reared, 
would do well to glance through the pages of Zhe Harp of Tara 
Song Book. 

In the first place it will be noticed that, in common with similar 
publications of late years, it omits any attempt at unitiog Orange and 
Green. When the Young Irelanders of thirty years ago republished 
Colonel Blacker’s ‘ Battle of the Boyne,’ and Dr. Starkey’s ‘ Ballad on 
the Death of Schomberg,’ and when Davis himself sang ‘ Orange and 
Green will carry the Day ’—all this was done to try and teach the 
people something they utterly repudiated, something that was a kind 
of historic survival of dead Whiggery. O’Connell had also made a 
similar effort and with a like result. But in this little volume, 
which is racy of the soil, no such hypocrisy is to be found. The 
publisher has discovered what sells, and he prints accordingly. What 
does he print? Turning over the pages is seen a ballad entitled 
‘ Rising of the Young Men of Connaught, a.p. 1248.’ This ballad is 
prefaced by a few lines from an Irish history describing a defeat 
sustained by the English of the Pale six hundred years ago when they 
were driven out of the Western Province by Hugh O’Connor. After 
a score of verses describing the call to arms and the victory, the ballad 


ends thus :— 
Bonfires light the Coirrslieve mountains— 


Bonfires light Roscommon’s plains ; 
From the Gap to steep Slieve Boughta, 
Nought but merry-making reigns. 


For the Sassenach is routed, 
And his iron reign is past, 

And the rightful lords of Connaught 
Have their long-lost right at last. 


On another page is a ballad called ‘The Christmas of the Past.’ 
This is stated to be an incident of the sixteenth century. The scene 
is laid as described by the author, ‘In a peasant’s cottage: a young 
wife addresses her husband on returning from battle, a.p. 1599.’ The 
verses refer to a victory of Hugh O'Neill over Queen Elizabeth’s 
troops. 

On the preceding page is a song in praise of Owen Roe O’Neill, 
the successful Irish general of the time of Charles the First. Further 
on is a ballad, ‘The Blacksmith of Limerick,’ in which Sarsfield’s 
defeat, in 1690, of ‘The Dutchman’s Murdering Crew’ is described. 
The same ever-popular theme is also found in a song called ‘God 
bless our Irish Girlz, in which the repulse of William’s assault on 
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the walls of Limerick is referred to. A ballad on the ‘Irish Bards’ 
goes farther back than the days of the Stuarts :— 


When our chieftains broke from Henry’s yoke what sharpened their 
battle swords 

To strike for their right with courage and might? “Iwas the songs 
of our brave old bards, 


More general historic allusions are found in the song ‘Musings in 
the Abbey Ruins,’ where we are told how 
Fair Science of old in these cloisters dwelt, 


She was wooed and won by the sainted Celt, 
And her lamp in our land long burned. 


But those grand old homes where the good saints prayed 
By the hand of the spoiler were prostrate laid, 

And the martyrs found homes in heaven. 
And their goods and their lands from the poor withdrawn 
Were settled by law on the saints in lawn. 


Similar memories are revived in the poem called ‘ Remem- 
bered ’ :— 


On sculptured cross with rime of ages hoary, 

In the sequestered wells her saints have blest, 
He saw revealings of the distant glory, 

When she, the sanctuary of the West, 
Shone like a star. 


From the first line in this volume :— 


The harp that once through Tara’s halls, 


to the last verses, called ‘The Spirit of the Times,’ there is, in fact, 
that sort of epitome of Irish history which, long before such books 
could be seen in cottages, was handed down by tradition from father 
to son. 

But though mainly historic, these pages have several references 
to the present day. Mr. T. D. Sullivan’s ‘God save Ireland,’ and the 
two anonymous poems, ‘The Martyred Three,’ and the ‘ Martyrs’ 
Day,’ refer to the executions at Manchester in 1867. ‘They own but 
a tenth of the Land’ tells its own tale. But none of the references 
to the land question, in this or any other Irish popular publication, 
favours Mr. George’s scheme. Other verses, ‘The meeting of the 
Exiles,’ * Join together hand in hand,’ deal with scenes in the United 
States. A ‘Requiem for the Irish Brigade’ shows that a second 
Irish Brigade has got into the national mind, and shares in popu- 
larity with the ever-popular songs of Davis: ‘ Fontenoy,’ ‘The Death 
of Sarsfield,’ and ‘ Clare’s Dragoons.’ The first verses of the Requiem 
describe the mass for the dead ; the last lines are :— 

Ye widowed and stricken, 
Your trustfulness quicken, 
With faith in the Almighty Giver; 
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And may blessed repose 
Be the guerdon of those 
Who fell at Antietam and James’ River ; 
By the Rappahannock and Chickahominy; 
Requiem ceternam dona eis, Domine! 
May their souls on the Judgment Day arise, 
Et lux perpetua luceat eis! 


Similar publications, but better printed and costing sixpence or 
sevenpence each, are now constantly met with: The Exile of Ireland 
Sung Book, The Green Flag Song Book, Irish Poems and Legends 
by T. C. Irwin, John K. Casey’s Poems, Poems ef Richard Dalton 
Williams, and the three octavo volumes called Penny Readings for 
the Irish People. 

The Poems of Williams (well known as ‘ Shamrock’ of the Nation) 
are seen in every bookshop, and duplicate copies in the National 
League reading rooms; some of his poems are patriotic, some 
humorous, some intensely religious. His national verses are mainly 
historic: ‘The Battle of Clontarf, ‘The Munster War Song,’ ‘ The 
Patriot Brave, ‘The Pass of Plumes.’ One of his Young Ireland 
songs is often recited, the song beginning 

Steady! host of freedom, steady ! 


Ponder, gather, watch, mature. 


Following his ‘Lament for Thomas Davis’ (the gifted Protes- 
tant leader of the Young Ireland party) comes the ‘ Hymn of St. 
Brigid,’ ‘Stabat Mater,’ ‘ Before the Blessed Sacrament,’ and ‘ Kyrie 
Eleeison.’ 

But perhaps the favourite of the reading rooms, whether the 
National League reading rooms of the rural parishes, or the Catholic 
Young Men’s Societies’ reading rooms in the towns, is a book called 
Penny Readings for the Irish People. This compilation has now 
reached three small octavo volumes of about three hundred pages 
each. The first volume opens with an essay on the poetry and music 
of Ireland. The author, Mr. Henry Giles, thus introduces his 
subject: 

Ireland is a land of poetry. It is a country of tradition, of meditation, and of 
great idealism. Monuments of war, princedom, and religion cover the surface of 
the land. The meanest man lingers under the shadow of piles which tell him that 
his fathers were not slaves. He toils in the field with structures before him through 
which echoes the voice of centuries—to his heart the voice of soldiers, of scholars, 
and of saints. 

Who are the scholars whose writings are to be found in these 
volumes? Of course Thomas Davis, Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, Sir 
Samuel Ferguson, Denis Florence MacCarthy, and other well-known 
writers of the Young Ireland party, are there. But these Penny 
Readings bring other Irish scholars to the fireside of the Irish peasant, 
Jonathan Swift, Edmund Burke, Oliver Goldsmith, and Sheridan. 
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The extracts from Swift and Burke uphold the general principles of 
human freedom and the particular doctrine of Irish legislative inde- 
pendence. Though mostly written in England, it is only in Ireland 
that any part of the political writings of Swift and Burke are now 
read as popular literature. Extracts from the writings of Irish 
scholars of a different class are also found in those Penny Readings, 
Eugene O’Curry on Ancient Irish Learning; Dr. Petrie on Early 
Irish Churches ; Dr. Sigerson on The Habits and Social Condition 
of the Ancient Irish. In those pages are also stories by Banim, 
Carleton, Gerald Griffin, and Charles Lever. Specimens of Irish 
oratory are likewise provided for recitation classes from the speeches 
of Burke, Grattan, Curran, T. F. Meagher, aad O’Connell. 

Such are the books read by the Irish to-day. Nor is it in Ireland 
only that such books are read by the Irish. 

Last year some Irish Bishops happened to meet at Harrogate 
with a pious English Catholic who was deploring the influence on 
the rising generation of the National League, when one of the prelates 
remarked, ‘ You know as little about what the boys read in the 
League rooms as you do of the Brehon Laws!’ He added, the Irish 
national literature that has found its way across the channel, and 
into the religious and social life of the poor, is some small antidote 
to the printed poison sold in the great towns here. What did a 
friend of mine see in Birkenhead early last May? A trashy and im- 
moral Music Hall Song Book sent from Liverpool, and some illus- 
trated publications from London—the Boy Burglars, the Police 
News, and the Freethinker, all selling to young English artisans, 
whilst the Irish dock labourers and their children were crowding 
into the Irish National League Hall in Watson Street to listen to a 
paper read by Mr. McNamara on ‘ The Life and Writings of Clarence 
Mangan.’ 

About the same time that this reference was made to the reading 
of Clarence Mangan’s poems to the Irish in Birkenhead, the Bishop 
of Clonfert wrote to the Secretary of the Southwark Junior Irish 
Literary Club, acknowledging a contribution of 7/. 10s. for the poor 
in the West of Ireland, which had been collected at a recitation of 
national songs given by the Irish children of the Club. The Bishop 
was made acquainted with the rules:—‘ The subscription for each 
child is one penny per month.’ ‘ Tickets for recitation classes three- 
pence each.’ * The Child’s Irish Song Book, compiled by the Club, 
one penny. ‘ Irish parents in Southwark are earnestly requested to 
send their children to the Club to be trained in a knowledge and 
love of Ireland.’ In thanking the children for the money they sent 
to the poor people in his diocese, the Bishop thus wrote of the Child's 
Irish Song Book: ¢I need not say how fully I appreciate the force 
of the influence such songs exercise in keeping alive, in the minds of 
the exiled children of Ireland, the memory of the past.’ 

3P2 
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An English member of Parliament, who has little or nothing in 
the shape of such popular national literature of his own to speculate 
about, may ask, Do the Irish read no newspapers? No doubt they do; 
and the proprietors of The Freeman’s Journal, The Nation, United 
Ireland, and other popular newspapers, have very substantial reasons 
for knowing that the Irish reading public is a large and increasing 
one. But the humblest ‘gentleman of the press’ must feel some 
interest in seeing what the Catholic bishop calls ‘the memory of the 
past’ kept alive by a national literature more truly popular than any 
literature of the kind in Europe. The literary man may remember 
what Samuel Johnson said about Ireland having been the early home 
of religion and learning, and he may be interested in seeing how the 
Irish peasant knows this and is proud of it. In other respects, also, 
it may have an interest for the literary man. But has it any interest 
for the politician? That is a question for the politician to decide. 


J. Pore Hennessy. 





THE CONTINENTAL SUNDAY. 


Tue Art Gallery in South London, part of the Free Library, is 
always open, and crowded, on Sunday afternoons and evenings. For 
this, whether it be bad or good, I am in part responsible ; the rooms 
being opened simply because we find that on Sunday the attendance 
is very large. But this simple-minded fulfilment of our duties as 
trustees of works lent for public view, in a poor neighbourhood, has 
been a serious, well-nigh insurmountable, difficulty in the way of 
obtaining funds, and I have been driven to think whether I can 
justify the Sunday opening, whether I may not be wrong in setting 
up convenience as a standard of morals. The ‘Continental Sunday’ 
in particular became a nightmare, and to get rid of dreaming, and 
to form a waking conception of what the Continental Sunday is, I 
determined to see it with my own eyes, so far asI could. I have 
therefore visited most of the large towns in Western Europe, and 
made inquiries beyond my personal observation. I had before formed 
the idea that Sunday labour was decreasing on the Continent, and 
that, so far from England adopting the ‘ Continental Sunday,’ it was 
rather the Continent adopting, gradually, and far from slowly, our 
customs ; but this was only a mere chance impression, derived from 
ordinary pleasure rambles. 

Leaving London on a Saturday evening, I reached Paris by noon 
on Sunday, and hastened to the Louvre, open from 12 to 2, to find it 
crowded. A large number of soldiers, and children with their parents, 
gave variety to the crowd that wandered through the rooms in that 
vague way that people do wander through museums, and makes one 
wish that guides or lecturers would tell us something of the things 
and their meanings, or that we all had education enough to be guides 
to ourselves. The rest of the day was spent in walking about Paris. 
One man was washing down the front of a house, two were repairing 
a gas-pipe, twelve men were mending a road, and two men and three 
horses were taking a girder to a house in course of erection. This 
was all the work I saw. In the evening many shops that had been 
closed were open, and the Boulevards were all alive with open shops 
and gas, but the trade done could not, accordin gto appearance, have 
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paid for a tenth part of the gas used. The number of people in the 
streets was enormous, the trams and omnibuses were crowded, the noise 
of voices, wheels, tram-horses, was very trying to any but very robust 
ears, but wanton noise or disorder was nowhere perceptible. The 
theatre doors were crowded, and there were several morning performe 
ances, one being at the Frangais. 

I had hoped to be at Madrid by the following Sunday, but had 
not allowed for the devious routes of Spanish railways, and the 
slowness of Spanish trains. So Sunday morning found me at Burgos, 
where the Cathedral was crowded and the market-place busy; but in 
the afternoon the market was limited to a few vendors of fruit, all 
the shops being closed. The people loitered and crawled, rather than 
walked, about the streets. We wandered about the town and then 
out of it, up tothe citadel, where, under the eye of the single sentinel, 
we repeopled, in fancy, the heights with the forces of Wellington, 
and enacted again the siege of seventy years ago. No single towns- 
man followed us, though the day was bright, and, to our think- 
ing, not cold, though it was December. We returned to the town to 
find the people still listlessly loitering about, apparently without 
active life of any kind. 

The following Sunday we were at Cadiz. We could not well stay 
at Madrid till Sunday, but we found traces of Sunday visiting at the 
Eseurial. Noticing that the lower parts of the frescoes in the galleries 
were all covered with what appeared, at a distance, to be representa- 
tions of grass, we went closer, and found them all disfigured by scrib- 
bling, such as we see at Carisbrooke Castle, and other places of popular 
resort (where every wall is regarded as a visitor’s book). The guide 
explained this to be the work, or play, of the Sunday visitors from 
Madrid ; and when we asked why it was allowed, he simply shrugged 
his shoulders as the only reply to so absurd a question. At Cadiz, we 
found Sundays as other days up to noon; in the afternoon the shops 
were shut, and the people walking about on the promenade, and 
round the bay. ‘ Walking about ’ is the one means of getting through 
a day of rest in any part of Europe. In the evening we went toa 
circus; of the two theatres one was shut up, and the other burnt 
down. A difference of opinion as to the repetition of a song by the 
clown provoked a riot, confined entirely to voices and legs, about a 
hundred shouting men leaping into the arena, and doing nothing 
when there. The appearance of a policeman in a huge sash, and 
more huge cocked hat, made an impression, and when he formally, 
and with much solemnity, drew forth a mighty sword, there was a 
general slinking back into the seats. As the structure was temporary 
and threatened to be more so than originally intended, we left as 
soon as we could, without appearing to be partisans in the dispute. 
The booth was very full, and there was much noise, but no real dis- 
turbance. 
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The next Sunday it was Granada, and a féte day. In the morn- 
ing the markets were crowded with buyers; women sitting on the 
ground with heaps of copper coins piled on the ground, without 
guard (or need of any), other than the common honesty of the common 
people; veritable money-changers in the market-place. The public- 
houses were full of people, but for coffee, not spirits; the talking 
incessant, the noise considerable, but no disturbance, no quarrelling. 
In the afternoon the chief streets looked almost as quiet as Oxford 
Street. A row of stalls was being set up in the chief square, and in 
the same square we saw a huge heap of earthenware presided over by 
a woman, while a man (presumably her husband) was selling, or 
rather trying to sell, very small bits of paper, which proved to be 
tickets for a lottery, the earthenware being the prizes, to be awarded 
at night. In the market-place we had seen in the morning two very 
fat pigs, driven about by a man who was selling tickets for another 
lottery, of which the pigs were to be the prizes; in the afternoon the 
same two pigs were lying in the grand square completely exhausted, 
the man still trying to sell tickets. We walked in the evening to 
the Alhambra through streets as quiet as any in London; the few 
shops that were open being quite devoid of any appearance of business. 
We dined off cold bread, and meat, and oranges, on the slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada, looking down upon the Alhambra, and even on the 
Generalife, and saw two men building a wall at the cemetery, and a 
man and two mules collecting stones for them to build with. 

Another Sunday, and we are at Barcelona; againa féte day, when 
much extra trade in specialities might be expected. In the morning 
the same busy markets, the same crowded churches, the same noise, 
and the same freedom from disturbance of any kind. In the after- 
noon the same absence of business and crowded streets. Three 
o’clock performances at two theatres, a circus, two panoramas, and a 
small boat, thirty feet long, in which two men, one a Swede, the 
other an American (born at Bath, and brought up at Nottingham, in 
England), had crossed the Atlantic, then made up the public attrac- 
tions in day-time. Here we came into collision with the authorities 
at the Post-office, who declared my passport, ten years old, to be out 
of date. The British Consul explained that, as nothing lasted ten 
years in Spain, an English passport ten years old must of necessity 
seem to be out of date. In the evening we crossed the frontier, 
having very few fellow-travellers, the journey being quiet to tedious- 
ness, which is not the usual characteristic of Spanish third-class 
railway journeys. In all my Continental journeying I travelled third 
class. 

In Rome, Naples, Venice, Milan, the same appearance of decreas- 
ing Sunday work and trading. At Naples I saved ten shillings by 
finding a bank open on Sunday; but there was no clerk and no ap- 
pearance of business. A most obliging English lady was apparently the 
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only person on the premises, and we settled the value of a five-pound 
note by finding a newspaper, and from it the exchange of the day, 
We differed in our computation, but I had to accept hers, which was 
the higher of the two. The hotel-keeper would take the note only at 
its nominal value, desiring to profit by the very large exchange, on 
the plea that he was ‘an hotel-keeper, not a banker.’ 

In Berlin I spent one of the busiest and the dreariest of my 
foreign Sundays ; so dreary was it that I resolved the next Sunday 
should be under the shade of my own trees, whatever had to be given 
up. Coming after so many other Sundays in so many other towns, 
possibly Berlin had not a fair trial. In the morning I watched the 
shops opening one by one, the men going about with beer and 
paraffin on long drays; by mid-day the closing was as general as the 
early opening, and more prompt. In the afternoon the closing was 
complete. The streets, museums, and park full of people, occupied 
with the eternal ‘walking about’ which seems to be the one great 
means of getting rid of Sunday. The only opera amongst all the 
theatres was at the Wilhelm Theatre, on my way to which I passed 
two beer-gardens. The first, at four o’clock, was begianing to fill. 
A large open space, almost completely filled with square wooden tables, 
each having six chairs. At one end a large bar, at one side a large toy 
stall. At the other end a large room in which at intervals conjuring 
tricks, of a somewhat commonplace character, were exhibited. To 
this an entrance fee of about one penny was charged. Besides the 
few gas lamps there were rows of lanterns decorated by rough coloured 
engravings, all vigorous, some a little broad in character. Men, 
women, and endless groups of children gradually filled the place. 

The Wilhelm Theatre is in one of the long, apparently endless, 
streets that branch out of Berlin, gradually changing from town to 
suburban character. It is built on part of a garden, the remainder 
of which has a broken-down character, suggesting the idea of what a 
well-kept small private garden might become in a year or so if left 
utterly untended. The opera was ‘ Trovatore,’ with a chorus of ten 
and an orchestra of eight. At the end of each act the audience went 
out into the garden until a bell rang to give notice of thenext. The 
second act was compressed into twelve minutes, and the audience 
evidently expected more of it, for no one stirred. A notice, ‘End of 
the Act,’ rose out of the stage, and in two minutes the exodus was 
complete. Each time the entire audience went out in less than two 
minutes and refilled the house in less than three. The eating and 
drinking was more of the kind we see at the Crystal Palace—not 
hasty drinking at a bar, but leisurely eating and drinking at a table. 
The waiter in a few seconds would cover a table with a cloth, knives 
and forks, plates, &c., and the audience had a series of little meals 
between the acts, while the others walked about until the bell rang. 

Let us take a wider view still, beyond the limits of Western 
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Europe, which is too often considered as if it were the world, or at 
least a fair representation of the world as a whole. 

St. Petersburg has several museums, art galleries, and libraries ; 
some open on Sunday, but none to any extent used by the artisan or 
poorer classes, whose recreations are usually of a more festive cha- 
racter, in which drinking, if not drunkenness, plays an important 
part, especially on Sundays and Saints’-days, when there is con- 
siderable trading but little skilled labour. There are some dozen 
newspapers, but the poorer classes are too illiterate to read them. 
Moscow has six museums, three having libraries attached, all open 
on Sunday, either free or for a nominal fee; but the artisan and 
poorer classes but rarely go to them, their amusements being chiefly 
drinking ; and on Sundays, Mondays, and holidays there is considerable 
drunkenness. Sunday is the chief trading day for the poorer classes, 
for whom on that day quasi-fairs are held: there is also much skilled 
labour on Sundays, especially in the forenoon. 

At Odessa the religious feeling is stronger, and there is no work 
on Sundays or feast days; but the extent of religious feeling is not 
sufficient to prevent drunkenness, which is very prevalent, especially 
on Sundays. A few of the better shops are closed on Sunday, but 
the greater number are open after noon. The only museum and 
library is used by students, men and women, but by them only. All 
the Government offices are closed on Sunday, the only labour being 
the carting of grain in the port. Every Jewish shop is closed, as in 
England, from sunset on Friday until sunset on Saturday. There 
are five newspapers in Russian and two in German. 

Drinking in Russia is not quite the same as in England; a man 
may be a drunkard in Russia and yet not neglect his business or his 
family or forfeit the respect of his neighbours. During the week he 
will be a steady hardworking man, careful of his family; but on 
Sunday he will regularly get drunk ; systematic Sunday drunkenness 
has not fallen, or risen, into daily tippling. In winter the tea and 
grog shops (spirits are sold in tea shops) are very attractive, being 
always warm, having usually singing and always a large organ, such 
as may be seen and heard at the café near the North Station at 
Brussels. Drunken men and women are often seen and usually afford 
amusement to the passers-by ; but it is exceedingly rare for a Jew to 
be seen drunk. 

Turning to Roumania, in Bucharest there is one public museum, 
open on Thursday and Sunday; and on the latter day very largely 
attended by the poorer classes, who have it, then, nearly to them- 
selves. Large numbers of peasants come in from the country, and 
behave extremely well. In town the other means of recreation are 
not numerous; still there is little drunkenness, and not more than 
usual on Sunday. In the country there is dancing in the open air. 
Sunday trading is extensively carried on, but skilled labourers and 
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Christian shopkeepers limit very much the amount of their work on 
Sunday. There are twelve newspapers: two French, one German, 
one Greek, one Hebrew, and seven Roumanian, the latter being 
much read by the natives of all classes. 

It is interesting to notice the comparatively high intellectual 
tone of Roumania, especially when considering Russia on one side 
and Turkey on the other. In the latter we have the same polyglot 
newspaper literature; Constantinople having many periodicals in 
Turkish, Greek, Armenian, French, and English. Art-gallery there 
is none: an imperial museum, very difficult of access, is not of great 
service; and there is a library belonging to a mechanics’ institute, 
The chief recreation is found in excursions on the Bosphorus in fine 
weather. In Stamboul there is no drunkenness worth notice; in 
Pera there is a little, chiefly amongst the Greeks and English sailors, 
The Christian Sunday, the Jewish Sabbath, the Ottoman holyday, 
Friday, is each very fairly observed. 

At Adrianople, the observance of Sunday, as in all non-Protestant 
countries, is limited to church-going in the early morning, abstinence 
from labour, and pleasure-seeking. The population contains Mussul- 
mans, Jews, and Christians of the Greek, Armenian, and Roman 
Catholic Churches ; so there are, as in Constantinople, Friday for the 
Mohammedans, Saturday for the Jews, and Sunday for the Christians. 
There is no art-gallery, no museum; the Greeks have a poorly 
furnished library, chiefly of Greek works, open every day. The 
present generation of artisans and poorer classes have but little in 
the way of intellectual recreation, but the next generation will be 
more fortunate, for the Greeks all over Turkey are making great 
and successful efforts in the way of public instruction, and their 
efforts are readily seconded by the parents. On Sunday the Christians 
saunter about, cracking nuts, smoking, singing; some of them get 
drunk. The Jewish Sabbath is spent in much the same way, excepting 
the smoking and drunkenness, for with them to light a cigarette 
would be a desecration of the holyday, and drunkenness is unknown. 
All Mohammedan shops are closed on Friday, all Jewish shops on 
Saturday ; on Sunday some Christians do a little business in con- 
fectionary and fruit. The only newspaper is a Government one, in 
Turkish and Greek, about as popularly known as the London Gazette 
is in London. 

In Persia Friday is a general holiday, not a sabbath; shops are 
generally closed, and the amount of skilled labour is decreasing on 
that day. Drunkenness is very small in extent. Public museums, 
galleries, or libraries do not exist ; three newspapers in Teheran are 
very little read by the poorer classes. Government officials have 
half-holiday on Monday, corresponding to our Saturday. 

Returning to Europe, at Salonica there are no museums or art 
galleries ; there are three libraries, one belonging to the Jewish com- 
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munity, one to a Greek literary club, and the third to a European 
club, These libraries are open daily until sunset. The weekly 
holyday is a term requiring definition in a population composed of 
Levantines and Europeans (included under the term Franks), besides 
Jews, Turks, and Greeks ; but the population, varied as it is, is not 
remarkable for high culture, the libraries being quite unused by the 
poorer classes, owing to their inability to read, their chief amuse- 
ments being the inevitable ‘walking about’ in the streets or su-b 
urban roads. Drunkenness is almost unknown, atanytime. Sunday 
trading is general, as on other days, but some kind of compensation 
is offered by Saturday being a comparatively idle day. Skilled 
labour is almost as general on Sunday as on other days. 

Going a little south, to Patras, we find the same complete 
absence of museum, art-gallery, or library, the shops open on Sunday 
because of the number of peasants who do not wish to lose a working 
day in marketing in town, but skilled labour almost unknown on 
Sunday. The chief Sunday recreation is drinking and smoking, 
tobacco being very cheap, but no drunkenness is to be seen in the 
streets. A band plays in the public square every Sunday, and the 
public attends in large numbers. Sometimes a dramatic or operatic 
company comes, and the prices in the cheaper parts are so low that 
the poorer classes are able to pay them. Newspapers are fairly read 
by the poorer classes. 

In the New World we have greater freedom from the traditions 
and survivals of early ages. In Boston, the literary capital of the 
United States, there is a museum of fine arts, having an average 
attendance of 50 daily, excepting Saturday and Sunday, when it is 
about 1,100. There is also a natural history museum, with an average 
attendance of 400 on free days, twice weekly. The public library 
and art-museum are open on Sunday; there are Sunday bands and 
excursions, all contrary to existing statutes, but supported by public 
opinion, and especially by the press. There is no trading or skilled 
labour except, in the former, medicine, milk, and cooked food, and, in 
the latter, any special work of immediate necessity. Newspapers are 
numerous, of wide circulation, and read by all classes, yet every day 
there will be about forty people locked up for drunkenness, the 
average on Sunday being less, about thirty-five. The public library 
is the largest of the kind in the world, the library staff numbering 
150 persons. 

In New York there is one museum and art-gallery and several 
libraries, all but two closed on Sunday. The artisan class, but not 
the labouring class, use them to some extent. On Sunday the general 
resort of both artisan and labourer is the park, or the beer-garden in 
the suburbs. This is true more of the German than the Irish part, of 
the population, the latter being more of a stay-at-home character, 
and seldom getting farther than the streets near their homes. Sacred 
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concerts, of various degrees of excellence and expense, are increasin 
in number; they are given in the theatres and public halls and 
gardens. A drunken man is not often seen ; a drunken woman scarcely 
ever. ll taverns are closed on Sunday by law, but are none the less 
easily accessible by means ofa side or back door. Most confectioners are 
open on Sunday, and Jewish shops are open part of the day. Skilled 
labour on Sunday is very rare; the American artisan can generally 
afford to do without Sunday labour. Daily newspapers number 
thirty-two, semi-weekly fourteen. Weekly newspapers and periodicals 
number more than two hundred, and monthlies and quarterlies twice 
that. The poorer classes read some of these very extensively. 

Further inland, at Baltimore, no museum, an art-gallery and a 
library. A citizen has just given a million dollars to establish a free 
circulating library. The existing institution is closed on Sunday, 
and in the week is not at all attended by the poorer classes, the 
public parks being their usual place of recreation. Sunday trading 
or skilled labour is unknown; there is but little drunkenness, and less 
on Sundays. In cases of necessity the mayor will give permission for 
loading or discharging cargo on the Sunday. Newspapers are widely 
read by everybody. 

Further inland still, at Cincinnati, a splendid free library of 
36,000 volumes, freely lent and widely borrowed. No museum or art- 
gallery, but 60,000/. given by one citizen, supplemented by 30,000). 
collected to build one on land given by the city. It is proposed 
to charge a small admission fee to meet current expenses. The 
library is open on Sunday in the forenoon, but books are taken 
home rather than read in the room. The chief Sunday recreations 
are visiting the hills and the theatres, and drinking lager beer and 
whisky. Drunkenness is very prevalent, and most so on Sunday. 
As most of the people can earn enough in five days, or less, for a 
week’s living, Sunday labour and Sunday trading are rare. 

Turning south to New Orleans, no museum or art-gallery, two 
poor libraries, closed on Sunday and never much used by the artisan 
class, who have no special means of recreation beyond the never-failing 
‘walking about.’ Drunkenness is very prevalent, but not more on 
Sunday than on other days. Sunday trading is both prevalent and 
increasing, and skilled labour, though not yet prevalent, appears to 
be becoming so. Six newspapers, of poor tone, are not much used 
by the poorer people. 

Going to the Far West we have, at San Francisco, a public library, 
well supplied with books of all kinds, open on Sunday, and well 
attended. Rural rambles and ‘ walking about’ the streets, together 
with church-going, fill up the Sunday with most people. Drunken- 
ness is rare on any day, and Sunday trading is now stopped by law. 
There is little if any skilled labour. Abundance of newspapers have 
abundant readers. 
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Returning to England we find ‘ walking about ’ the one ‘ recreation ’ 
on Sunday. At Birmingham are lectures, while at Scarborough 
rabbit-hunting and fence-breaking are spoken of as Sunday amuse- 
ments. In Scotland ‘ walking about’ is the one reply given to all 
inquiries as to Sunday. In Ireland still ‘ walking’ is the one means 
of getting through the day of rest. There are slight variations on 
the single theme: at Ashton-under-Lyne they ‘ go out in vehicles in 
summer, and stay at home in winter ;’ at Bath they ‘saunter.’ At 
Birmingham the parks are much frequented in summer, and in winter 
the Sunday lecture society gives lectures in public halls, board schools, 
&e. At Blackburn they ‘ ramble ;’ at Bradford the public-houses and 
principal thoroughfares are crowded on Sunday evenings ; at Coventry 
they ‘loaf.’ In Dublin the National Gallery and Zoological Gardens 
are open on Sunday. At Dudley ‘nothing particular, at Derby 
‘none, at Edinburgh ‘ walking about or reading’ are the replies. 
At Dundee they ‘do not go in for much recreation on Sunday, except 
an occasional walk in the park.’ At Exeter ‘ summer excursions ;’ at 
Glasgow ‘ the public parks.’ In Gloucester they have ‘ none in par- 
ticular, and in Greenock ‘recreation is not encouraged on the 
Sabbath.’ In Huddersfield ‘churches, chapels, Sunday-schools, and 
public parks’ are the places of recreation; in Inverness ‘ none,’ at 
Kilkenny ‘ walking,’ at Kilmarnock ‘ walking about and church-going.’ 
At Liverpool the mayor and town clerk combined cannot tell me any- 
thing about the Sunday recreations of the town. At Manchester the 
free libraries are open on Sunday from two to nine, and largely 
attended. At Norwich ‘excursions to the seaside, down the river, 
fishing and gardening.’ At Nottingham ‘gardening, walking in 
arboretum, boulevards, public walks and riverside, riding and skating ;’ 
at Oxford ‘such recreation as they can make for themselves;’ at 
Paisley ‘ they have no recreations on Sunday, having as many as they 
want on week-days. On Sunday they seem glad of a rest.’ At Peter- 
borough ‘they walk about with their families,’ at Plymouth a con- 
siderable number are church and chapel goers, the rest—? At 
Reading ‘accompanying the Salvation Army and country walks;’ 
at Sunderland ‘ walking about till the public-houses are open ;’ at 
Swansea ‘the large majority attend church and chapel, and when 
the public-houses are closed the number will probably be largely 
augmented.’ In Waterford ‘the seaside, country walks, and listening 
to the park band;’ at Wexford ‘ walking, reading, and playing cards,’ 
here are six reading-rooms open on Sunday to subscribers only. At 
Wolverhampton an offer of 5,0COl. for a fine-art-gallery cannot be 
accepted because the Free Library Act allows only a penny rate, and 
this rate is already absorbed by the free library, so that nothing is left 
for the support of the art-gallery if it were set up! A subscription 
fund does not appear to have been thought of. 

‘Walking about’ is not confined to the British Isles as the chief 
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means of getting through Sunday ; even where there are museums, 
art-galleries, and libraries, if the poorer classes have not reached a 
certain standard of education, they will not be able to use them. At 
Amsterdam there are libraries and art-galleries open free or by a small 
charge, but the poorer classes do not attend them, and here drunken- 
ness is very prevalent with men, but a drunken woman is very rare, 
Sunday trading is decreasing, and the only skilled labour is done by 
Jews. At Antwerp the museum and art-gallery, not the library, are 
open on Sunday, but not much attended by artisans, who make excur- 
sions, visit estaminets, cafés, open-air concerts, and music halls. There 
is not much drunkenness, but Sunday is the worst day. 

At Berlin we have a different picture. The public museums, art- 
galleries, and libraries are open on Sunday and are largely attended 
by poorer people, especially on Sunday. The climate allows of more 
open-air life than in Great Britain, good music is cheap and abundant; 
in winter cheap concerts and theatres form a powerful counter attrac- 
tion to the public-houses; in summer country excursions or walks 
occupy Sunday morning, the evening being spent in a beer-garden, 
the modest supper enlivened by music, which if not good is also not 
bad. There is much drinking, but little drunkenness ; the light beer 
does not intoxicate, unless taken in very large quantities. 

At Bordeaux it is much the same. Museum, art-gallery, library, 
are open on Sunday and well attended by poor people, who also frequent 
theatres, operas, concerts, &c. Drunkenness is rare on any day. 

At Brussels one sees a large number of artisans and peasant 
farmers at the museum, &c., on Sunday, and the artisans have a 
number of musical societies which meet on Sundays, and in summer 
these societies organise festival meetings. There are also many 
pigeon-clubs, of which the members are chiefly artisans, who arrange 
pigeon-races on Sunday. The artisan class chiefly live in the suburbs, 
and what little drunkenness there is (confined absolutely to men) is 
seen on Monday, which is a half-holiday. 

Buda-Pesth has its public institutions, well attended by the 
artisans and country-people, especially on Sundays; there are also 
excursions and open-air bands of music. Sunday is the worst day for 
drink, but there is not much even then. Sunday trading is general. 

In the quiet North, Christiania has several museums, &c. open on 
Sunday, from 12 to 2. Few poor people come on weekdays, more on 
Sunday, and the number on that day is increasing. Summer excur- 
sions, winter association meetings, and dancing halls of secondary 
reputation are other Sunday recreations. Drunkenness is prevalent, 
especially in the suburbs, but it is decreasing. Brandy may not be 
sold on Sundays or holidays, or after 5 p.m. on the day before. Trad- 
ing on these days is also prohibited before 5 p.m. Skilled labour is 
also prohibited under penalties, except to bakers and barbers in the 
early morning. Newspaper-reading is very general. 
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Turning south to Italy we have in Florence abundance of art- 
treasures open on Sundays free, the libraries being closed. The 
Sunday attendance of artisans is good, some of the better educated 
being evidently students as well as sight-seers. The streets, the 
cafés, and the theatres are all well-filled. The Tuscans are a sober 
race, and drunkenness is therefore rare, and what there is is partly due 
to the increased price of wine, owing to the long-continued grape- 
disease ; the wine being in consequence more adulterated, and also 
partly replaced by spirits. It is also increased by the immigration 
into Florence of workmen from the northern provinces, since the uni- 
fication of Italy. The feeling, common in Roman Catholic countries, 
that Sunday is a day of rest and innocent recreation, together with the 
dislike of Tuscans to any work that can be avoided, tends to prevent 
much labour on Sunday, and to keep Sunday-trading within narrow 
limits. 

At Genoa Sunday is the only day on which the museum has its 
doors set open, and then it is crowded all day by artisans and poorer 


people. The library closes at 3 p.M., but is used chiefly by middle- 


class people. Sunday excursions by railway, tramcar, or on foot, are 
very popular with the Genoese, a sober, industrious, and saving 


people. Drunkenness is but little seen, chiefly on Saturday evening. 

In Milan the museums and libraries are open from ten to four on 
Sundays. Work is general in the forenoon, and later the artisans 
resort, with or without their families, to the inns in the town or sub- 
urbs, and enjoy a better meal than is habitual at home. There is 
much more drinking on Sunday, but not much drunkenness at any 
time. The chief Sunday trading is in provision shops during the 
forenoon. 

At Naples the museums, not the libraries, are open from nine to 
three, and well attended by artisans, &c.,on that day only. Theatres 
and eating-houses are also well filled. Drunkenness is but small in 
extent. Trading and skilled labour are common in the forenoon. From 
Naples in the south to Turin in the north we pass from the southern 
to the northern customs. A large number of institutions are open on 
Sunday, and well attended by artisans and poorer people, who also 
listen to music in the public squares, and attend the theatres. 
Drunkenness is almost unknown. So far, north and south are alike, but 
in Turin Sunday trading is very limited, cafés, restaurants, and cigar 
shops chiefly, most others (except butchers and bakers in early 
morning) being invariably closed. Skilled labour is unknown on 
Sunday. Turin, however, is in some respects a model town, crime 
being very small indeed in proportion to the quarter of a million 
inhabitants. 

At Venice many of the institutions are open on Sunday from 
10 to 2; one library from 11 to 11, but the number of artisan visitors 
is small. Drunkenness and Sunday trading are both small in extent, 
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and skilled labour is unknown. Venice is brilliant and romantic to 
the visitor and tourist ; but there are few towns which appear more 
sordid and melancholy below the surface of visitors and those who 
live on them. The visitors who walk about the town, and those who 
only hire gondolas, will have different ideas of Venice and the 
Venetians. 

Having, however briefly and imperfectly, glanced over Europe on 
Sunday, it will be easier for us to ask what is to be said for and 
against the opening of museums, art-galleries, libraries, and public 
gardens on Sunday in Great Britain, and to understand the force of 
the arguments. 

Why is it desired to open public institutions on Sunday ? 

1. Because there are many people who cannot go on other days, 
but who could and would go on Sundays. 

2. Because it is good for people to visit such institutions at any 
time, even on Sunday. 

3. Because, being national property, the people (who are the 
owners) should be able to enter at any time they desire to do so in 
any number. 

4. Because it is self-evident that people who work long hours on 
week-days (and there are very many who do so) cannot go at all 
except on Sunday. This is especially true of shopkeepers, assistants, 
and labourers. 

Why is it desired to keep them closed on Sundays ? 

Because to open them deprives, or would deprive, many of their 
day of rest, since the attendants, &c., would have to work. But 
many do work on Sunday in church, chapel, Sunday-school ; and, 
perhaps, no work in the world is more useless than that of ringing a 
church bell for an hour or more every Sunday in a town where every 
one has abundant means of knowing the time. Domestic servants 
work nearly as much on Sunday as on other days. Policemen and 
soldiers are employed by the public. So that it is not Sunday work, 
but needless Sunday work: not Sunday work that is, but Sunday 
work that might be, that is objected to. But since it is right to 
employ policemen to protect property and preserve order, it might be 
as well to employ museum assistants in the work of education which 
tends to remove the need of policemen. 


WiiLiiamM Rossiter. 





FALSE COIN. 


A sense of uneasiness is at last beginning to be manifested in some 
quarters at a pernicious literary practice that has been too long 


disregarded. 
For some years past it has been the fashion with a certain school 


to trifle with words. And the fashion is spreading. Language is 
being confounded, and the terms of our mother-tongue, with distinct 
individual meanings as old as written thought itself, are being mis- 
used and perverted till they cease to convey any definite notion at all. 

It is not a question of new terms framed to meet the requirements 
of the ever-increasing discoveries of modern science. There can be 
no real ground for uneasiness in the growth of language, notwith- 
standing the apprehension of the Tiibingen professor who, reviewing 
the progress of knowledge in its various branches, expressed a fear 
that, with the increasing specialisation and multitudinous subdivision 
of men’s studies, the temple of science, like the Tower of Babel, would 
never be completed because of the inability of the workmen to under- 
stand one another’s language.' This was not a well-founded fear. 
With the advance of science it is inevitable that language should be 
expanded and developed ; that terms should be multiplied and new 


words coined. 
Licuit, semperque licebit, 
Signatum preesente nota procudere nomen. 


It would be lamentable were it otherwise: decay, if not death, would 
then be at hand. But the question now is the indiscriminate or 
determined application of terms, with clearly defined intellectual 
equivalents of their own, to notions or things to which they do not 
belong, and never have belonged, till ‘one poor word a hundred 
clinches makes.’ This is the stultification of language. It is, 
moreover, a fraud. The old ideas exist, and no straining of the prin- 
ciple of cy pres can avail those who would rob them of the verbal 
legacy of ancient times that for our own good we are bound to 
administer for them. 
1 Sir James Paget, Theology and Science. 
VoL. XV.—No. 88. 3 Q 
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Theology, literature, medicine, and science generally * are suffering 
from the effects of this fraudulent nomenclature, as it has been 
admirably designated in a recent number of this Review.* Every. 
where it is creeping into use—in public speaking as in scientific 
treatises; in the daily press as in works dealing with the gravest 
theological topics. 

A distinguished Comtist, for example, whose brilliant style never 
fails to win him attention, tells his audience, when he would excite 
their sympathy for the celebrated Republican leader, that the religion 
of Gambetta was France!* Had he told them that France was his 
god, or his idol, we could have understood him. 

Again, the man whose reputation for a ‘matchless power of 
observation’ is more than European, and whose influence as a popular 
writer is equal to his weight with scientific men, in the last book that 
he published before his death °—which no sooner saw light than it was 
scattered by the thousand over the land—played so fast and loose 
with the words ‘ will,’ ‘ consciousness,’ ‘close attention,’ ‘ general notion, 
‘mental qualities,’ that many of his readers, fascinated by the ‘ popular 
science ’ thus served up to them by their great teacher, were only too 
delighted to adopt his phraseology, and rejoice in the mind of the 
common earthworm. 

How could they do otherwise ? The old-fashioned instinct® could 
never account for the wonderful inferences drawn by Mr. Darwin 
from his observations of worm-life—observations, be it remembered, 
that were made with the declared antecedent wish to learn how far 
worms acted consciously, and how much mental power they dis- 
played (p. 3, Introduction). 

The earthworm, according to Mr. Darwin, has mind because its 
actions resemble those of the higher animals. And with the higher 
animals when close attention to some object leads to the disregard of 


2 «Of late years there has arisen in the domains of general literature, and of 
controversial theology, a habit of dealing with the relations of ideas to words, which 
is calculated to throw into confusion all the higher controversies of the time, and to 
inflict serious injury upon letters, the advancement of knowledge, and even the moral 
life of man. Under cover of a particular word, connected by long usage and common 
consent with a sufficiently definite idea, a new idea, totally different from the old, is 
introduced, and is then used as if the one had become merged into the other, and as 
if there were no doubt or difference between them. . . . Now this juggling with 
words and ideas, this throwing of dust into people’s eyes so that controversies which 
cannot be settled may be stifled, this unpardonable sin in literature, is threatening to 
invade the realms of medicine, to confuse our discussions, and to render hopeless our 
progress in some departments of hnowledge.—Medical Times and Gazette, 10th of 
February, 1883; Presidential Address delivered before the Clinical Society of London, 
by Andrew Clark, M.D. LL.D. 

* Aubrey de Vere, Subjective Difficulties in Religion, May 1883. 

* The Times, 5th of February, 1883 ; Mr. Frederic Harrison on Gambetta. 

§ Darwin, The Formation of Vegetable Mould through the Action of Worms ; with 
Observations on their Habits. 

* Throughout this article the italics are mine, unless otherwise specified. 
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the impressions which other objects must be producing on them, we 
attribute this to their attention being absorbed; and attention im- 
plies the presence of a mind (pp. 22-3-4). It is scarcely necessary to 
analyse this, or to ask whence our knowledge of the attention to 
which we attribute the power of being absorbed. The passage shows 
of itself how the mind of worms was originally projected from the 
imagination of the great naturalist. 

The process of gradually pushing instinct out of the field bya 
hypothetical-assumptive method is further and curiously illustrated 
in the following passages from the same author :— 


Although worms are so remarkably deficient in several sense-organs, this does 
not necessarily preclude intelligence, as we know from such cases as those of 
Laura Bridgeman ; and we have seen that when their attention is engaged, they 
neglect impressions they would otherwise have attended to; and attention indicates 
the presence of a mind of some kind. . . . If worms are able to judge, either before 
drawing or after having drawn an object close to the mouth of their burrows, how 
best to drag it in, they must acquire some notion of its general shape... . If 
worms have the power of acquiring some notion, however rude, of the shape of an 
object and of their burrows, as seems to be the case, they deserve to be called intel- 
ligent ; for they act in nearly the same manner as a man would under similar 


circumstances (pp. 34, 97). 


But Mr. Darwin’s disciples go beyond their master. They dis- 
pense altogether with any pretence of arguing reason down to beasts 
and worms. They do not even have recourse to hypothetical assump- 
tion to distract us whilst they are busy subverting the old order of 
language and confounding our grammatical apprehension of it. 
They boldly assert until their own reason seems overwhelmed by 
fancy. Their glowing imagination, outshining the dry light of 
science, carries ordinary readers away until they too are in danger of 
forgetting that prosopopeia has no place even in popular science. 
And that to talk of the will, perception, foresight, choice, reason, and 
providence of plants, if it is otherwise than by way of poetical license, 
is to talk nonsense. 

In Vignettes from Nature, which, in a brief preface, Mr. Grant 
Allen calls ‘ popular expositions of current evolutionary thought, 
published with a view of spreading more widely a knowledge of those 
great biological and cosmical doctrines which are revolutionising the 
European mind, and which owe their origin to the epoch-making 
works of Charles Darwin and Herbert Spencer,’ personification is the 
order of the day; and flowers, plants, and trees there appear so 
highly endowed that no Alice in Wonderland could ever meet with 
greater marvels, We read that the dry brown petals in the wood- 
rush have found out a new function to which they have adapted 
themselves (p. 17); that the wind-fertilised plants have a plan 
(p. 18); that the pretty nodding sedge has solved a problem by 
putting all the stamens in one head of the flowers at the top, and all 
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the pistils in another head at the bottom (p. 19); that the red cam- 
pion is successful in its efforts to attract the eyes of insects (p. 23), 
and so on. 

There is very little to choose between all this and Dr. Nageli’s 
demand that the province of mind should be extended not only to 
animals and plants, but that we should finally pass over from the 
organic to the inorganic world with our conceptions of the nature of 
mental operations: that, having given plants their soul and endowed 
the cell with sensation and thought, we should finally come to speak of 
chemical atoms as hating or loving, seeking or flying from one 
another.’ 

But, lest I should seem to be prejudiced and selecting examples 
unfairly, I will take a quotation from one of the most attractive of 
the daily papers that do so much to the formation of public opinion 
on all manner of things, carefully bearing in mind meanwhile that 
non vi sed sceepe cadendo gutta cavat lapidem. The Pall Malt 
Gazette of September 1, 1882, commenting on the Reviews of the 
current month, described them as 





















not very rich in scientific papers. The most readable is that in the Fortnightly 
Review in which Mr. G. Allen displays his remarkable gift of lucid exposition in 
his attempt to answer the question ‘Who was primitive man?’ Cave-men, he 
admits, were far too highly developed to supply the missing link, Even river- 
drift men were too manly to be the first cousin to the anthropoid ape; but, by 
making dexterous use of a skull, a jawbone, a few fragmentary relics supposed to 
belong to races belonging to miocene and pliocene times, he draws the following 
very unattractive picture of the Adam of science, the supposed manlike animal who 
manufactured the earliest known split flints :—‘ The real primitive man apparently 
took to the outlying and open plain, perhaps hid in caves, and though probably still 
in part frugivorous, eked out his livelihood by hunting. We may not unjustifiably 
picture him to ourselves as a tall and hairy creature, more or less erect, but with 2 
slouching gait, black-faced, and whiskered, with prominent prognathous muzzle, 
and large pointed canine teeth. - His forehead was no doubt low and retreating, 
with many bosses underlying the shaggy eyebrows, which gave him a fierce expres- 
sion something like that of the gorilla. But already, in all likelihood, he had 
learned to walk habitually erect, and had begun to develop a human pelvis, as well 
as to carry his head more straight on his shoulders,’ 





















Is it possible to find a greater perversion of the word ‘ science,’ 
‘ scientific, than we have here? It is simply making science and 
hypothesis convertible terms. Wha‘ business have ‘ supposed,’ ‘ appa- 
rently,’ ‘ perhaps,’ ‘ probably,’ ‘not unjustifiably,’ ‘inall likelihood,’ with 
science? What weight can any assertions hanging upon them carry ? 
It makes one rub one’s eyes and look again to see if one has read 
aright. And yet to how many readers swiftly receiving their impres- 
sions from a rapid perusal of the notice would the apparentlys and 
perhapses and probablys stand out from the vivid picture of the 
hideous gorilla that in all likelihood had learned to walk habitually 


? Virchow, The Freedom of Science in the Modern State. 
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erect and had begun to develop a human pelvis? ‘Habit dulls the 
senses and puts the critical faculty to sleep.’ 

Had Mr. Allen taken a lesson from Professor Virchow, and printed 
all his hypotheses in small type, perhaps his reviewer would not have 
been betrayed into miscalling his paper scientific. Scientia est 
potentia ; but now, as in Bacon’s time, it does not mean speculative 
knowledge, or the knowledge of hypotheses: ® it is knowledge through 
principles, the certain knowledge of truth which admits of demon- 
stration and excludes the possibility of its contradictory being true. 
* Viewed subjectively, it is the certain and evident knowledge of the 
ultimate reasons or principles of truth attained by reasoning. Viewed 
objectively, it is the system of known truths belonging to the same 
order as a whole and depending upon one only principle.’® Its value 
is now what it was in the days of Aristotle, and whoever perverts its 
meaning confounds and subverts language.'° 

But great as is the manifest mischief being wrought in literature 
and natural science by the ruthless disregard of time-honoured ter- 
minology, it is even greater and more marked in the field of theology ; 
and nowhere has it been more flagrant or more lamentable than in a 
recent work that, from the reputation of its author, could not fail to 
attract the attention of a miscellaneous, indiscriminating multitude 
of readers. 

Everyone who has read Ecce Homo with any degree of care must 
have felt that the author was a man capable of strong, close, con- 
secutive thinking, however much they may have disapproved of his 
standpoint or disagreed with his conclusions. And the continued 
demand for the book—it has already gone through sixteen editions— 
would @ priort be sufficient evidence, were other proof wanting, that 
a fresh work coming from the same author would be certain to bring 
with it the weight of authority for many, the expectation of origi- 
nality for others, and the hope of novelty for not a few. Natural 
Religion quickly reached a second edition, and the authorised publi- 
cation of a private letter from the author in The Spectator not long 
since, as well as frequent allusions to it, show that the interest in the 


book is not ephemeral. 
In that letter the author of Natural Religion says, ‘I undertake 


* Virchow, Zhe F’reedom of Science in the Modern State. 

® Cardinal Manning. 

‘0 « Aristote explique la démonstration par son effet. Or la science ne se confond 
pas avec la science quelle qu'elle soit, mais c’est une connaissance par les causes... . 
De cette définition découle que toute démonstration (parfaite) doit partir, non 
seulement de principes vrais, mais encore de principes imn éd‘ats. Un principe 
immédiat est celui dont la vérité n'est pas connue seulement iu moyen de quelque 
autre principe et qui, par conséquent, n’a point de prémisses. Or ce qui est en ce 
sens connaissance premiére ou commencement ne peut pas étre démontré, mais est 
certain par soi-méme ; aussi Aristote appelle-t-il ces principes immédiatement aprés, 
au lieu d’immédiats [auéowv], principes indémontrables [xpérwv avarodelxtwr].’— 


Kleutgen, Phil sophie Scholastique. 
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to show that, if all the negations of the fashionable scientific world 
were true, there still remains a religion of considerable and indispen- 
sable use.’ And he goes on to assert that his only chance of obtaining 
a hearing from those for whom he wrote lay in dismissing once for 
all whatever savoured in any way of the supernatural. Then, having 
set forth that the one ambition of the vast school of crusaders of the 
fashionable scientific world is to destroy religion, he proceeds :— 


Only, I notice that just in the moment of victory they are seized with a mis- 
giving. They begin to stammer out that it is not religion they hate, but only 
Christianity ; that of course when Christianity is destroyed some other religion 
must be substituted for it. I try to catch them in this mood. I ask them to tell 
me what religion they will substitute. Now, if it appears that this religion is, after 
all, a good deal like Christianity, is not this result such as ought to be welcome to 


Christians ? 

These passages merit special attention. They are the index, the 
key to the book: an ex cathedra précis of it. 

It is to be noted then that Natural Religion shows: 1, that, if all 
the negations of the fashionable scientific world are true, there still 
remains a religion of considerable and indispensable use; 2, by 
implication, that this religion is absolutely free from the least savour 
of the supernatural ; 3, that the ambition of the scientific school is 
to destroy religion ; 4, that in the moment of victory they do not 
hate religion but only Christianity; 5, that when Christianity is 
destroyed some other religion must be substituted for it; 6, that the 
religion they will substitute is a good deal like Christianity. 

Here we have the same looseness of expression, the same want of 
clearness and precision that marks the volume itself. What can the 
moment of victory mean if not the accomplished destruction of Chris- 
tianity ? Ifthe moment of victory has been reached, Christianity is 
already destroyed. If it is already destroyed, it follows that the 
religion of the scientific school is already in possession—since it is 
already in existence, otherwise it could not be a good deal like Chris- 
tianity. 

But this by the way: with logical sequence we have not, for the 
moment, anything to do. Our main concern is with the assertion 
that in the fashionable scientific world, which hates Christianity, a 
religion exists absolutely free from any suspicion of the supernatural, 
a good deal like Christianity. At first sight the proposition involves 
a contradiction in terms. Christianity is certainly supernatural in 
the highest degree ; but all religions are supernatural in a measure. 
Supernaturalism is inseparable from religion: from natural religion 
properly so called, as from revealed religion in its strictest sense. But 
the whole purpose of the book, on the authority of the author, is 
contained in the proposition; and therefore the very life of his 
argument may be said to hang on the one word ‘ religion.’ 
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If, using the word in its common world-wide natural sense, he 
proves the existence of religion in the fashionable scientific world, 
then he has made the great discovery of unity where the discord of 
dissent alone has hitherto been discerned. But, if he uses it in any 
other sense, if he tries to make it cover other notions, he may con- 
vince us, for instance, of the existence of credulity or materialism, 
of atheism or superstition, of idolatry or agnosticism, or anything 
else obnoxious to religion, in the fashionable scientific world; but 
the term itself will then be no better than a trope, and his argument 
will be of less value than many a demonstration depending on a 
hypothesis—as useless as the pictured hook on which we can hang 
only a pictured chain. 

In the intellectual system of the world we find standing out with 
absolute distinctness from one another, though leading to one another 
and mutually elucidating one another, three chief objects of human 
study: Nature, Man, God. They are the main terms of our know- 
ledge. And so clearly defined is the habitual distinction of our con- 
ceptions of which they are the verbal embodiment, that in speaking 
of any one of them we should not for a moment think it necessary in 
any way to guard against its being mistaken for either of the others. 
So that, if I were to speak of the study of nature amongst ordinarily 
cultivated people, I should convey to them a distinct intellectual 
impression, and one that would be no more likely to be confounded 
by them with the idea that would follow the introduction into our 
conversation of the word God or theology than this would be likely to 
be confounded with the thought I should awaken were I to mention 
anthropology or the science of man. Nature does not mean and 
never has meant God or man, and man does not mean God or nature, 
nor does God mean nature or man. And as nature is the object of 
physical or natural science in all its various branches, including 
mathematics and astronomy, so theology proprie dicta is the Sermo 
de Deo, having God for its object, and anthropology, as its very name 
indicates, is the science of man—-has man for its object and embraces 
metaphysics, including mental and moral science. 

Further, though the scientific man may be lost in admiration at 
the marvels he discovers in nature, or the beauties of the moral and 
intellectual endowments of man, no ordinarily educated person would 
think of calling such admiration religion. It might become an act 
of religion if, passing beyond the immediate object of his contempla- 
tion, the investigator, like Linnzeus at the sight of the golden field 
of genista, transferred his admiration from the creation to the Creator 
and worshipped God; not otherwise. So long as the tribute of ad- 
miration is limited to the phenomena of nature, it is of the earth 
earthy ; it is admiration and nothing more. Religion is not mere 
admiration or worship; it is Divine worship. Cicero held this as 
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explicitly as St. Thomas Aquinas: ‘Religio est virtus que superiori 
cuidam nature, quam divinam vocant, cultum ceremoniamque affert.”!! 
A Divine object is essential to it: ‘ religio proprie importat ordinem 
ad Deum.’'* It is the bond that unites the lower being to the higher, 
man to God: ‘dicitur religio quasi a religando se Deo: cui alligari 
debemus tamquam indeficienti principio.’ '* 

Moreover, religion manifested in those acts of worship and reve- 
rence that constitute the bond and issue in the union or contact of 
two beings has ever been accompanied by a sense of subordination 
and obligation: that sense of duty and submission—the ‘ eternas 
pcenas in morte timendum ’—so hateful to Lucretius that he strove to 
rid the world of it with his bitter invective against the times :— 


Humana ante oculos foede cum vita jaceret 
In terris oppressa gravi sub religione : 


and exulted in the efforts of Epicurus— 


Quare religio pedibus subjecta vicissim 
Obteritur, nos exzequat victoria czlo. 


Now these words nature, God, religion, in their old signification, 
it is most necessary to hold fast, whilst we turn to the use of them 
and their contraries in Natural Religion. Otherwise it will be impos- 
sible, in the maze in which we shall find ourselves, to appreciate fully 
the danger by which language is threatened and the subtle process by 
which its subversion is being effected : a process that Renan prepared 
us for when he patronisingly spoke of God, Providence, soul, and 
immortality as ‘good old words; a little heavy perhaps, but which 
philosophy will interpret in senses more and more refined.’ '* 

In the first chapter we read that, ‘ If modern science be right... 
the very notion of God seems to be removed altogether from the 
domain of practical life’ (p. 12). This is clear and straightforward, 
and reading it, we feel no doubt as to whether or not our grammatical 
apprehension of it differs from that of the author. But as we read 
on, a certain confusion begins to be apparent :— 


I desire to insist upon the point that when science speaks of God as a myth or 
a hypothesis, and declares the existence of God to be doubtful and destined always 
to remain doubtful, it is speaking of a particular conception of God, of God conceived 
as benevolent, as outside of nature, as personal as the cause of phenomena... . 

Science [of course we are always to suppose that in Natural Religion science 
means modern or fashionable science] opposes to God nature. When it denies God, 
it denies the existence of any power beyond or superior to nature; and it may 
deny anything like a cause of nature. It believes in certain luws of co-existence 
and sequence in phenomena, and in denying God it means to deny that anything 


" Cicero, De Invent. 12 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Minor. 
13 Id. Theologica Summe Compendium. 
4 Renan, Htudes d’ Histoire Religicuse. 
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further can be known. God and nature then express notions which are different in 
an important particular. But it is evident enough that these notions are not the 
opposites that controversy would represent them to be. On the contrary, they 
coincide up to a certain point. Those who believe in nature may deny God; but 
those who believe in God, believe as a matter of course in nature also, since God 
includes nature, as the whole includes the part. It is no doubt fashionable to re- 
present theology as disregarding nature, as passing by the laws which govern the 
universe, and occupying itself solely with occasional suspensions of them, or with 
ulterior, inscrutable causes, But this conception of theology is derived from a 
partial view of it (pp. 16, 17). 

And does not the confusion increase? Is it not bewildering in 
the rapidity with which terms and notions are shifted and made to 
change and interchange places and assume new positions? It needs 


a steady eye and great patience to watch its course. 


But, if on the one hand, the study of nature be one part of the study of God, is 
it not true on the other that he who believes on/y in nature is a theist, and has a 
theology? .. . If we look at things, and not merely at words, we shall soon see 
that the scientific man has a theology and a God, a most impressive theology, a 
most awful and glorious God. I say that man believes in a God who feels himself 
in the presence of a Power which is not himself and is immeasurably above himself, 
a Power in the contemplation of which he is absorbed, in the knowledge of which 
he finds safety and happiness. And such now is nature to the scientific man. J 
do not now say that it is good or satisfying to worship such a God, but I say that no 
class of men since the world began have ever more truly believed in a God, or more 
ardently, or with more conviction worshipped Him. . . . The scientific man strains 
his mind actually to realise God’s infinity. As far off as the fixed stars he traces 
Him, ‘distance inexpressible by numbers that have name.’ Meanwhile, to the 
theologian, infinity and eternity are very much of empty words when applied to 
the object of his worship. He does not realise them in actual facts and definite 
computation (pp. 19, 20). 


He would be a wonderful man, surely, who could so realise in- 
finity and eternity. Had Lucretius not confounded intellectual 
notions with the conceptions of the imagination, we probably should 
never have heard of his eternal javelin-thrower ; and but for an an- 
alogous oversight the author of Natural Religion could scarcely have 
treated infinity and eternity as things of practical experience and 
placed them within the very sphere of physical phenomena. 

However, taking the passage as a whole, could we for a moment say 
that Sir Andrew Clark was one degree too severe had it been specially in 
his thoughts when he designated a particular method of controversial 
theology as ‘an unpardonable sin, a juggling with words and ideas, 
throwing dust into people’s eyes so that controversies that cannot be 
settled may be stifled’? And could anything be more unworthy than 
the sudden contrast (p. 20) of ‘ the Eternal, the Infinite, the All-em- 
bracing’ with the degraded idea of God as ‘ the head of the clerical 
interest, a sort of schoolmaster, or philanthropist,’ in order to insinuate, 
nay rather to assert, that it is only the latter that modern science has 
revolted from, whilst adoring more profoundly and adhering more 
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closely than any so-called believer to the true Object of Divine worship ? 
And even granting for a moment that Christianity has become corrupt, 
has dwindled from its original type, does the author of Natural Reli. 
gion really mean to say that the fashionable scientific school is more 
prepared to admit the God of the Patriarchs and Evangelists? God as 
He is revealed in the Old and New Testament; the Almighty God 
of Genesis; or the mighty and terrible God, the God of Truth, the 
Eternal God of Deuteronomy ; the God of Glory of David ; the Most 
High God of Daniel ; or God the Omnipotent Creator of St. John, by 
whom all things were made, and without whom was made nothing 
that was made? Would those devotees of modern science who, lost 
in admiration at the guesses in the dark of their teachers, cry ‘ Eureka’ 
on the invention of Bathybius, or defend with the warmth of a fanatic 
the theory of ‘a plastidulic soul, accept Him? Would Dr. Nigeli or 
Professor Hiickel or Professor Tyndall or Professor Huxley acknowledge 
Him? 

Then, too, observe how gradually and subtly the process of shifting 
the relative positions of our old words and ideas is effected. To begin 
with, God is placed in distinct opposition to nature, then nature is 
changed into a Power—with a capital—worshipped by the scientific 
man, and whilst our attention is diverted by this act of worship, the 
power becomes a living Deity, greater than the God of the Christians, 
a personal God, God Himself, known to be eternal to the scientific 
man as he strains his mind to realise God’s infinity. 

But to continue our examination. When the worshippers of 
nature say, ‘As for God, we know nothing of Him; it is a name 
belonging to a distinct system of philosophy,’ they are ‘ playing with 
words’ (p. 22). ‘By what name they call the object of their con- 
templation is in itself a matter of little importance. Whether they 
say God, or prefer to say Nature, the important thing is that their 
minds are filled with the sense of a power to all appearance infinite 
and eternal, a power to which their own being is inseparably connected, 
in the knowledge of whose ways alone is safety and well-being, in the 
contemplation of which they find a beatific vision. Well! This 
God is also the God of the Christians. That the God of the Christians 
is something more does not affect this fact. Nature, according to all 
systems of Christian theolegy, is God’s ordinance. Whether with 
science you stop short at nature, or with Christianity believe in a God 
who is the author of nature, in either case nature is divine, for it is 
either God or the work of God.’ As well argue that a clock is 4 
man because it is either a man or the work of man. 

The consideration of ‘the abuse of the atheism’ introduces another 
variation in the application of the word God. ‘Atheism is a disbelief 
in the existence of God, that is, a disbelief in any” regularity in 


18 Author’s italics, 
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the universe to which a man must conform himself under penalties 

. 27). A man is not an atheist, we are told, who disbelieves in the 
goodness of God, or in his distinctness from nature, or in his personality. 
Only when he disbelieves in any regularity in the universe to which he 
must conform himself under penalties does he become an atheist. He 
may deny the being of God as much as he pleases; his belief in one 
single physical law—that e.g. if he jump into a deep river, he, being 
unable to swim, will sink, and be drowned without a swimming-belt 
or its substitute—belief in this regular law of gravity will save him 
from the odium of atheism, ‘ that demoralising palsy of human nature 
which consists in the inability to discern in the universe any law by 
which human life may be guided ’(p. 43). Nay with such belief, if he 
would, he cannot be an atheist: ‘The soul of man lives upon the 
contemplation of laws or principles’ (p. 321), and only when man 
ceases to recognise law in the universe is he an atheist. He is an 
atheist, without a God because without a law. An Agnostic may be 
a thorough theist; for ‘ Just as atheism does not consist in a bad 
theory of the universe, but in the want of any theory, so theism con- 
sists, not in possessing a meritorious or true or consoling theory, but 
simply in possessing a theory of the universe’ (p. 36). 

After this we come upon science in the act of deliberate self- 
deception turning ‘ her smoked eye-glass upon God’ (p. 50). And 
then she—to continue the figurative language of Natwral Religion 
—drops the name God, she dethrones God with His attributes of 
will, purpose, and love, and substitutes, not anything new in the 
sphere of human knowledge that had no being in the world of 
thought, no verbal existence when the word God was the common 
term, the verbal embodiment of a universal idea amongst civilised 
men, but nature, with the attribute of mechanism ! 

Still it would appear that science is not altogether to blame for 
this, because ‘ the conception of God is so vast and elevated that the 
human mind easily sinks altogether below it’ (p. 51). 

Next under a cloud of words a blow is struck at another old 
word, and the claims of modern science to theology are insinuated 
in preparation for the emphatic assertion of them that follows. If 
only te study of nature becomes universal, if only all are made ac- 
quainted with natural laws and form a habit of contemplating them, 
atheism in its full sense, our author would have us believe, will become 
a thing impossible ; and 
since every sort of theology agrees that the laws of nature are the laws of God, it 
is evident that in knowing nature we do precisely to the same extent know God... 
Scientific men do now tell us in the very language of theology that all hope, 


that all happiness lies in the knowledge of nature, and by nature they mean the 
universe. . . . they show us that it is not necessary to look beyond nature or 
beyond experience in order to find that unique object of which theology speaks. 


They themselves have found Him in nature itself (pp. 52, 53, 54). 
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But we have just read that science opposes nature to God, suppresses 
the name of God, denies His attributes of will, purpose and love, and 
substitutes nature and mechanism in their place. 

It would seem impossible for contradiction, incoherence, to be 
carried further. But abyssus abyssum imvocat. The Eternal, the 
Infinite, the All-Embracing is withdrawn from our gaze, whilst 
the scientific school so poverty-stricken, so straitened in its termi- 
nology, but so prompt at adaptation and contrivance, once more 
makes distorted nature the medium of another thought. ‘ Laws 
discerned in phenomena’—not a mere heap of phenomena, be it 
observed—are now adduced as nature. And in a tone of deprecation 
we are asked whether knowledge of nature understood in this 
sense does not assuredly deserve to be called in the strictest sense 
theology. But the strictest sense of theology of Natural Religion 
must not be identified with the doctrine of the supernatural, for this 
‘narrows the meaning of the word unnaturally,’ and ‘ produces a de- 
ception by giving a technical sense to a word which, in the common 
understanding, has a much larger meaning.’ 

To make up for this enlarging limitation of theology, nature 
immediately afterwards has its meaning widened so as to include a 
host of laws other than those discerned in phenomena: viz. the laws 
under which human beings form themselves into communities and set 


up courts, the laws under which churches and philanthropic societies 
are formed, under which misery is sought out and relieved, and every 
evil that can be discovered in the world redressed. This can issue in 
nothing short of Positivism. By the simple abandonment of the 
supernatural, nature, including Humanity (with a capital), is, we are 
told, God, whose character is to be read, 


not merely in the earthquake and fire, but also in the still small voice ; not merely in 
the destroying powers of the world, but, as Mohammed said, in the compassion that 
we feel for one another; not merely in the storm that threatens the sailor with 
death, but in the lifeboat and the Grace Darling that put out to shore to the rescue; 
not merely in the intricate laws that confounded our prudence, but in the science 
that penetrates them and the art that makes them subservient to our purposes; not 
merely in the social evils that fill our towns with misery and cover our frontiers 
with war, but in the St. Francis that makes himself the brother of the miserable 
and in the Fox and Penn that proclaim principles of peace (p. 69). 


With such passages as this before one, it is difficult not to turn 
aside from the simple question of the misuse of words, the perversion 
of language, to consider the flaws of logic that inevitably accompany 
it. Passing beyond Comtism, this—I had almost said scorn of logic 
—lands us in Hegelism pure and simple: ‘ Those who believe in 
nature only may be said to believe not only in a god, but, in some 
sense, in a personal god’ (p. 71). And that there should be no doubt 
about the passage, no suspicion that some error has crept in, or some 
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omission been accidentally made, the passage is emphasised and 
almost literally reiterated at p. 82: ‘ But the present question relates 
not to any god who is beyond nature, but to a god who is only 
nature called by another name.’ And then, once again, the terms 
God and nature having been so rapidly interchanged, and the one so 
persistently co-ordinated with the notions properly belonging to the 
other that the mind tires of trying to find a way out of the entangle- 
ment and dense atmosphere of ambiguity, nature fades away into a 
unity which in turn, by a subtle quotation from the Old Testament, 
is confounded with the being of God. 

I regret to have recourse to so much literal quotation ; but it 
alone can show ina way there shall be no gainsaying the mischievous 
process by which primary notions are being subverted and corrupted 
in the displacement and perversion of their common verbal equiva- 


lents :— 


The infant and the man of science may admire the same flower, but while the 
former babbles his Pagan hymn to the form and colour, the latter loses both in the 
law which he sees behind them, loses the individual in the kind, and the kind itself 
in the vista of higher unities above it. Or may we not illustrate the difference as 
well by contrasting the Hebrew poet’s Psalm of Nature with Homer's description ? 
While the latter touches in turn the sea, the clouds, the wind, with some brizht 
epithet that marks his enjoyment, the former instinctively collects them all under 
ove grand unity— Who layeth the beams of his chambers in the waters, who maketh 
the clouds his chariot, and walketh upon the wings of the wind (p. 82). 


After this Unity (p. 83) is elevated to the dignity of a capital, 
because, ‘ when we realise the universe as one, we utter the name 
God’ (p. 86), a name ‘ no doubt too sacred to be introduced unneces- 
sarily ; too sacred, in short, to be worked with ’ (p. 88), and therefore 
nature is to be chosen on most occasions in preference, though it is 
well known to be one of the ‘ most ambiguous of words.’ And in the 
very same sentence in which our author upholds its substitution for that 
of God, ‘ the thought of a Supreme Being so natural to man’ (p. 84) 
subdues him again, and, heedless (or is it unconscious ?) of all the in- 
consistency of his varied exposition, he once more turns from nature— 
nature, no longer as laws discerned in phenomena, but as a goddess of 
unweariable vigour and unclouded happiness, without any trouble or 
compunction in her eye, or conscience in her heart—to God: God, as 
the word is used by ancient prophets and modern poets, conveying 
all the beauty, and greatness, and glory of the outer world, and what- 
ever more awful forces stir within the human heart, whatever binds 
men in families, and orders them in states: God ‘the Inspirer of 
kings, the Revealer of laws, the Reconciler of nations, the Redeemer 
of labour, the Queller of tyrants, the Reformer of churches, the Guide 
of the human race towards an unknown goal’ (p. 89). And once more 
God and Nature stand apart. 
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But it is only for a moment. We have seen the very notion of 
God driven by science from the domain of practical life; we have 
seen science opposing nature to God; we have seen nature changed 
to Power, and that power worshipped ; and then—as though it and 
nature, like Professor Tyndall’s matter, were genuine @zoddpa 
évdpata'’—called God, the Eternal, the Infinite, the All-embracing, 
known to the scientific man and realised by him, and nature and 
God made convertible terms. Then we saw God reduced to law, and 
the negation of law the declared equivalent of the negation of the 
Deity. And then, so great is ‘the theistic vigour of modern science’ 
(p. 37), the glory of God was diminished, mechanism put in the place 
of His will, purpose, and love, the name of God dropped and nature 
substituted in its place. Next laws, nature, and God were treated 
as one and the same; afterwards nature standing alone became laws 
discerned in phenomena, and the knowledge of nature so understood, 
theology ; then, by the Hegelian method, nature and God were again 
confounded ; and now, once more, their separation is effected. 

But only fora moment. The God of the ancient prophets fades 


away in the glare of science. 


For the modern views of God, so far as they go, have a reality—a freshness that 
the others wanted. In orthodox times the name of God was at most confined to 
definitely religious writings, or was used as part of a conventional language. But 
now, either under the name of God, or under that of nature or under that of law, 
the conception works freshly and powerfully in a multitude of minds. .., it may 
be confidently said that in this modern time. . . . the conception of God lives with 


an intensity which it never had before (p. 110). 


A foreigner has not hesitated to write: ‘The idea of God is already 
well shaken. ... . We must give it the last blow.’!7 Such lan- 
guage would, I am sure, be simply abhorrent to the author of Natural 
Religion; but who could deliberately say that passages like the above 
are not far more deadly in their character than the coarse impiety of 
continental materialists ? . 

If, however, the God in whom the modern world believes has also 
his revelation, by all means let the modern world write it large and 
clear, though I fail to gain from Natural Religion a definite concep- 
tion of what so great a good can be. To predicate of science which 
denies God (p. 12) that it is God (p. 110); next, that it is a main 
part of religion, the grand revelation of God (p. 209); and, finally, 
a new revelation by the Eternal (p. 250), is a contradiction in terms, 
and therefore unmeaning. 

Leaving aside, then, in the hopeless confusion in which the author 
of Natural Religion has plunged the verbal equivalents of our intel- 
lectual conceptions of God and nature, we proceed to the considera- 


16 Dr, Martineau, Religion as affected by Modern Materialism. 
1” Naquet, De la Méthode, quoted by Mgr. Dupanloup, Ze Péril Social. 
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tion of his use of the equally important word religion. Here, at 
least, there may be something, if not to remove the dark shadow of 
ambiguity that he has cast on words about which hitherto there has 
been no difficulty, at least to free the volume from the charge of a 
complete disregard of the co-ordination of words and ideas by 
adherence to the school of fraudulent nomenclature. 

The word religion, as we have recalled, has a very clear and defi- 
nite meaning attached to it, which may be summed up as Divine 
worship, or worship paid to the Divine Being, analogous to the 
homage or worship that we spontaneously render to the various forms 
of material or moral beauty that come under our observation and 
constitutes the relation of the subjects to the object called admiration ; 
but differing from such admiration in the sense of tributary obligation 
and subordination in kind, not in degree only, that accompanies it, and 
constitutes it a specialis ratio servitutis whereby it obtained among 
the Greeks the name of latria.!* This is the universally accepted idea 
of religion. Whether the Divine worship is paid to the Supreme Being 
known through revelation, or only through the lights of nature 
(ie. the universal promptings and aspirations of the human race, 
the pavreia trod @cov that all men have in their minds—acknow- 
ledged by Aristotle, the inward touch of Him—the voepa évrady, as 
Plotinus called it) does not alter the essential character of religion 
as a bond, involving relations of the lower and the higher, the human 
and the Divine, of man to God. 

In Natural Religion the author commences his definition with 
the assertion (p. 25) ‘that it is in the free and instinctive admiration 
of human beings for the glory of heaven, earth, and sea, that religion 
—so far as religion is the name of a good and healthy thing—begius, 
and I cannot imagine but as morbid a religion which has ceased 
to admire them.’ Here we have an echo of the note struck on the 
title-page in the mutilated line of Wordsworth: ‘ We live by admira- 
tion.’ It should have been ‘ hope and love’ as well. 

Next we read that religion may be called the imaginative know- 
ledge of God (p. 52). And then from religion as the offspring of the 
imagination we proceed to religion and worship as 
commonly and conveniently appropriated to the feelings with which we regard God. 
But those feelings—love, awe, admiration, which together make up worship—are 
felt in various combinations for human beings, and even for inanimate objects. It 
is not exclusively, but only par excellence, that religion is directed towards God. . . 
Without ritual, religion may exist in its elementary state, and this elementary state 
of religion may be described as habitual and permanent admiration.” 

Here, as in the case of God and nature, the subversion of the 
universal conception of religion is effected by degrees ; and as they 
were interchanged with one another, the absolute term religion is 


8 St. Thomas Aquinas, Summa Minor. 1” Author's italics, 
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interchanged with the relative word worship: ‘ The true artist is he 
who worships, for worship is habitual admiration. . . . Wherever there- 
fore art is, there is religion’ (p. 95). 

But to become religion in the complete sense, art, we are told, 
must appreciate the unity of things; and even of such religion there 
is a higher and a lower form. The lower omits in its view of the 
unity of nature, or does not give due prominence to that which is 
highest in nature—the moral principle. Whenever morality receives 
due place, this religion of art is ‘in a worthy sense, the worship of 
God.’ 

The description of the artist that follows makes the due place of 
morality exceedingly doubtful. The artist, we learn (p. 120), has 
long cherished a secret grudge against morality ; he finds that the 
prudery of virtue is the great hindrance to the attainment of his 
ideal; that even the individual artist seems corrupted and spoiled 
for his business if he allows morality to get too much control over 
him. He marks the mistakes made by Christian philanthropy, the 
evils caused by Roman virtue, the homeliness of honesty, the prim- 
ness of purity! If this be so, we may truly say :— 


Religion blushing, veils her sacred fires ; 
but can we complete the couplet and add ?— 


And unawares morality expires. 


With much rhetorical exaggeration the process of confounding 
the notions religion and admiration is pursued, until finally at 
pp. 124—5 they are established as convertible terms. But it requires 
many words and almost endless accumulations, which bring in hetero- 
geneous matter, to effect the complete subversion of the old word 
religion. 

At p. 127 we are introduced to the three religions of the world 
that enshrine in archaic forms principles of eternal value. They 
are: (1) the religion of visible things, or Paganism ; (2) the religion 
of humanity; (3) ‘the religion of God, which worships a unity con- 
ceived one way or another as holding the universe together ;’ and 
‘if we apply these categories to the controversies of our own time, we 
shall say that we see the ancient religion of humanity, which has 
so long reigned among us under the name of Christianity, assailed 
on the one side by the Higher Paganism under the name Art, and 
on the other by a peculiarly severe and stern form of Theism 
under the name Science.’ Science is indeed a peculiar form 
of theism, whether stern or severe is another question. But this 
struggle between Christianity, paganism or art, and science is, we 
are told, only a rivalry of religions among themselves. ‘ Against 
irreligion, against secularity, art, science, and Christianity are, or 
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ought to be, united.’ Who is there that has not heard the great 
ery against secularists? But did anyone ever dream that the secu- 
larists put art and science on the same footing with Christianity 
in their efforts to abolish Christianity from our State schools ? 

However, to understand secularity really and truly we must under- 
stand religion in the broad sense of the word—as interpreted by the 
author of Natural Religion: religion upon which all culture alike 
rests ; religion not simple but threefold, consisting of that worship of 
visible things which leads to art, that worship of humanity which 
leads to all moral disciplines, and principally the Christian, and 
that worship of God which is the soul of all philosophy and science. 
Which of the Gods of Naturul Religion we are not told: God 
proprie dictus, or God=Nature= Laws= Mechanism. 

Religion, however, is not left long in affluent circumstances ; 
once more its meaning is contracted, and we find it reduced to the 
limits of mere individuality ; for ‘to have an individuality is to 
have an ideal ; and to have an ideal is to have an object of worship, it 
is to have a religion’ (p. 136). 

Next, it is the turn of morality to be bruised, defaced and 
alloyed, robbed of its intrinsic value, and made to give place to art 
and science, since, according to our author, these are related no less 
closely to religion (a little while ago they were religion itself) than 
jit, and must be taken with morality to make up the Higher Life. 
The word morality in its old sense is, we are informed, as vexatious 
as that of law in its special Hebrew signification was to the first 
disciples of Christ (p. 141). 

Its new sense it is difficult to determine from the exposition of 
Natural Religion. But it seems to be something dependent on the 
universal spread of worship as the habitual contemplation of some 
object of supreme interest ; for from the Higher Life that would thereby 
be constituted many fair growths would spring, one of which would be 
morality ; morality, however, that ‘would appear in a form so fresh 
that no such name would seem appropriate to it’ (p. 142). Surely 
this is going far beyond even the famous diplomatic view of the 
gbject of language: it does not conceal, it paralyses thought. 

From a morality that is not morality the transition is easy to the 
emphatic denial of ‘ the position that the essential part of all religion 
is morality, which makes way for new elements of religion; and the 
following contradictions follow in swift succession: religion as it 
develops and organises itself does not ‘assume the name of Christian- 
ity, nor even of religion at all; it prefers to call itself cultwre. And 
what is this new thing “ culture,” more concerned with art and science 
than with self-sacrifice or charity, and what relation does it bear tu 
the old familiar thing “religion”?’ If we take the larger and 
juster view of religion, they are identical, culture being merely the 

VoL. XV.—No. 88. 3R 
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alias that, owing to the tyranny of orthodoxy which has debarred it 
from the use of the name properly belonging to it, the Natural 
Religion of the modern world has adopted (p. 143). ‘ For it isa 
general rule that the orthodox system has kept to itself the voca- 
bulary of belief, and has thus forced all other systems to appear as 
non-religious, if not irreligious ’ (7b.). 

So that it is under the stress of orthodoxy that new phrases have 
been coined even for the old notion religion, and that religion has 
been revived under the artificial name culture! And hence it comes 
that we must call the substance of religion culture, not morality; 
and the fruit of it the higher life, not moral goodness! The name is 
‘unfortunate,’ the author of Natural Religion says. 

But though the name is unfortunate, the thing realises precisely that large con- 
ception of religion after which we have been feeling. For culture is not ‘mere 
morality, but embraces a larger field, and under the name of culture we now have 
a system which, however imperfect in other respects, is free from the one-sidedness 


of ecclesiastical Christianity. 


This broad conception of religion, however, is enunciated only to 
be followed again by a narrow one (p. 153). 

And at p. 161, with the assistance of negation, we gain a fresh view 
of the chameleon word: ‘ Religion is not properly a supernatural law ; 
it is worship. Natural Religion is simply worship of whatever in the 


known universe appears worthy of worship.’ Mark whatever appears, 
not whatever 1s. 

At the beginning of the fourth chapter, after all these meta- 
morphoses—Religion =admiration = worship = science =art = moral- 
ity=a maxim, till it is impossible to say what it is and what it is 
not to those who agree with the author of Natural Religion—we 
seem to have reached the limits of fluctuating exposition: that won- 
drous creation, that marvellous development, the religion of ideal 
humanity escapes from out the cramping chrysalis of ‘ Christian 
legalism,’ and the nations are seen (p. 179) prepared ‘to take up 
once again the freedom of those who live not by rules but by religion’ 
—for ‘ religion [here I must anticipate] may be conceived either as a 
law or as a worship; it is only as a law that it is declining’ (p. 190). 
‘ Natural religion, then,’ we are told, ‘is no mere dull morality, for 
in the first place it is far wider than any morality, being as wide as 
modern culture; and in the second place, so far as it is moral and 
bears fruit in morality, even here it is no mere morality, but an 
historic religion ’ (p. 180). 

But this is not all. This natural religion is a new religion 
(p. 194), and with a new theology has grown up unobserved outside 
the ecclesiastical sphere. It differs ‘ from that old, once universally 
accepted, idea of religion’ in that its province is much more national 
and political than personal. ‘ Religion,’ properly understood, ‘is 
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the atmosphere of common thought and feeling which surrounds a 
community; because all at once breathe it and live on it, therefore 
it is a religion.’ Which is very much like a circle. To say that air 
is air because we all breathe it and live on it would be equally good 
as a definition. 

The identification of religion and nationality follows. It is 
effected apparently with some little effort not to startle too rudely. 
We are prepared for it by an observation on the affinity that exists 
in modern Europe between the spirit of nationality and that of 
religion. Then the saying of Mazzini is quoted: ‘Italy is itself a 
religion.’ But religion, we have been told, is worship, and worship 
is admiration, ergo Italy is admiration. Finally the identification is 
completed :-— 

Any shock or change which makes the individual aware of this atmospher 
about him, raises nationality into religion. . .. And when the shock has been 
given by some tragic catastrophe, as in the case of ancient Jerusalem or modern 
Italy, the creed of nationality becomes solemn and intense, so that the suffering 
patriot says in all seriousness that his country is to him a religion (p. 196). 


After this we are brought to a definition of the Catholic Church 


of the future. 
The Church, according to Natural Religion, is the atmosphere of 
thought, feeling, and belief that surrounds the State; it is in fact its 


civilisation made more or less tangible and visible. And religion, in 
its public aspect, is identical with civilisation (p. 201). But civili- 
sation means ‘ Science; that is, definiteness of conception, accuracy 
of observation and computation, intellectual conscientiousness and 
patience, and, closely connected with these, the active spirit which 
rejects fatalism and believes that man’s condition can be bettered by 
his efforts.’ Also, ‘humanity not limited by tribe or nation, and 
including all principles affecting man’s dealings with his kind, respect 
for women, respect for individual liberty, respect for misfortune.’ 
Lastly, ‘ delight and confidence in nature, opposed alike to the super- 
stitious dread of idolatry, and to the joylessness of monasticistn or 
puritanism ’ (p. 202). 

It is a terrible circle: there is no way out of it, or the contra- 
dictions that it involves. See what these are: 1. Religion is civilisa- 
tion, yet it inspires civilisation ; that is, it inspires itself. 2. ‘ That 
scientific spirit of observation and method,’ characteristic of civilisa- 
tion, is also a constituent of religion—it ‘is the worship of God 
whose ways are not as our ways, but whose laws are eternal’ (p. 202): 
that is to say, the same spirit that (p. 50) has diminished the glory 
of God, put mechanism for His will, purpose, and love, and finally 
suppressed His very name, is the worship of God. 3. ‘ That spirit 
of active humanity is Christianity, and it is supplemented by several 
other forms of the worship of Man which have grown up round it’ 

3R2 
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(p. 202). ‘Lastly, that enjoyment of the visible is a fragment saved 
from the wreck of paganism. It is the worship of the forms of 
nature derived from Greece, first widely diffused at the Renaissance, 
and welcomed since, and spread more widely by artist natures from 
age to age.’ Artist natures whose ideal leads them to rebel against 
the prudery of virtue, the homeliness of honesty, the primness of 
purity? And this is modern religion and modern civilisation ! 

And when this religion and civilisation have been carried to all the 
nations lying outside its zone ; when the true view of the universe, of 
astronomy, of chemistry, of physiology (seen ‘through the smoked 
eye-glass of science’) has been carried to polytheists still lapped in 
mythological dreams ; when we have carried progress and free will to 
fatalist nations, and nations cramped by the follies of primitive 
custom; when we have carried the doctrine of a rational liberty— 
that is, the freedom of those who live not by rules (p. 179)—into the 
heart of oriental despotisms, we shall have admitted them into the 
modern city of God (p. 204). 

But to do this modern religion or modern civilisation, we are 
told (p. 203), must give itself some organisation ; it must be con- 
centrated into a doctrine: only by embodying itself into something 
of the nature of a Church can it fulfil its great missionary work. 
‘ And thus we arrive at the Church of Natural Religion’ (p. 206). Are 
rules and doctrines, laws and organisations incompatible? If not, if 
they are interdependent and inseparable, a religion that needs doctrine 
and organisation can never be the ‘religion of ideal humanity.’ 

Be this as it may, civilisation=religion concentrated into a doc- 
trine (without rules?), organised into a church (without laws 7), is 
needed at home as much as abroad. The body wants a soul, the 
State wants a church (p. 208). The real religion of the age has not 
been sufficiently diffused everywhere. In England the ideas of the 
multitude are perilously divergent from those of the thinking classes 
(p. 208). ‘No adequate doctrine of civilisation is tanght among us. 
Science only penetrates either in the form of useful information, or 
else in that of a negative doctrine opposed to religion; as itself a 
main part of religion [observe a main part, though we have so often 
been told it is religion], as the grand revelation of God [how can that 
be revelation which is the outcome of discovery, the result of close 
investigation and laborious patient research?] in these later times 
supplementing rather than superseding older revelations, it remains 
almost as much unknown as in the dark ages.’ If this is the case, 
how can it in any sense be the religion of the age? How can 
nations have prepared or be preparing themselves for this religion of 
ideal humanity ? 

Moreover, if, as we have been told, science is religion, and 
nationality is religion, science must also be nationality. How can 
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anyone say that the English people are wanting in nationality ? 
Further, do not the people form part of the modern world? But the 
modern world has its God and religion, and revelation, all of which 
are science (p. 193). And unless religion is one of the great forces 
which sway whole communities at once, it is nothing (p. 180). 
Hence, if the worship of the scientific man, which again is science, 
is not one of these great forces, it is nothing. What a blow to the 
definition of modern religion=science ! 

But once more religion is made to shift its standing ground: 
‘The truth is that religion is, and always has been, the basis of 
societies and of States. It is no mere philosophy, but a practical 
view of life which whole communities live by’ (p. 210). And‘ From 
history we learn that the great function of religion has been the 
founding and sustaining of States’ (p. 211). What a distance we 
have got from Cicero—‘religio est virtus, que superiori cuidam 
nature, quam divinam vocant, cultum ceremoniamque affert.’ 

A new chapter begins at page 212, and there, in spite of having 
previously pronounced the necessity of some organisation embodying 
civilisation in a church (p. 203), and asserted (p. 209) that no ade- 
quate doctrine of civilisation is taught among us, the author of 
Natural Religion declares that ‘This church exists already, a vast 
communion of all who are inspired by the culture and civilisation of 


the age.’ But who can form a conception of what it is—this church 
or civilisation, that is of religion, that is of science, that is of civili- 
sation concentrated into a doctrine on which the State is founded 
and by which it is sustained ? Founded on a doctrine that shall not 
be a dogma, be it understood. For ‘Imagine a state resting upon 


dogma’ (p. 214). Does not the existence of God, the Creator and 
Ruler of the universe, constitute a dogma of Christianity? Is not 
dogma of the very essence of Christianity? ‘ But we preach Christ 
crucified.’ Was not Christianity the basis of States? or is it an 
exception to the dictum ‘From history we learn that the great 
function of religion has been the founding and sustaining of States’ ? 
Perhaps our author forgot this, as in turn he appears to have for- 
gotten his amazement at the idea of a State resting upon dogma, 
where he tells us that we must face once for all the truth that the 
great views of the universe contained in what he designates ‘ verbal 
religions’ (i.e, religions that would attribute sovereign importance to 
such a dogma or verbal proposition as e.g. God is, God is one, God is 
infinite in goodness), upon which States and forms of civilisation rest, 
are partial and provisional, however much they may assert them- 
selves to be final. ‘ But we must realise, on the other hand, he adds, 
‘that States really do rest upon them and not upon nothing at all, so 
that the decay of a great religion involves a revolution of incalculable 
magnitude’: which if it means anything can only mean that States 
do rest upon dogma. 
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Very little more remains to complete the process of destruction, 
In clear bold language we are now told that to suppose anything to 
be religion than what Natural Religion declares it to be is an egre- 
gious mistake of nomenclature ; that what past generations used to call 
religion has now got another name or names, and that the word religion 
has been transferred to something of less importance. ‘The multi- 
tude fixing their eyes upon the outsides of things have identified 
religion with its organisation, with churches, chapels, with the cleri- 
cal profession and its interests.’ In doing so the multitude have 
done right. The visibleness of the church is the necessary conse- 
quence of its action. It cannot act without being visible, as Thorn- 
dike has shown. ‘The church,’ he says, ‘is visible by the laws 
which it useth.’ Religion cannot be separated from its visible 
acts. What does our author’s civilisation concentrated into a 
doctrine, organised into a church, mean, if it does not mean 
identity with religion under one or other of his multiform views of it ? 
Views that still continue to be multiplied or are emphasised by new 
forms of previous renderings: ‘The truth of a religion is a phrase 
without meaning; you may speak of the truth of a philosophy, of a 
theory, of a proposition, but not of a religion, which is a condition 
of the feelings’ (p. 222). What a strange contrast to that other 
definition of religion (p. 217) as a thing obvious, palpable, huge, 
filling the earth and sky, and dwarfing everything else by its 
magnitude! 

At the very close of the book the conception of religion remains 
as variable, as unfixed as it was at the beginning; for at p. 231 we 
read that true religion can never have any conflict with science, 
except when science disregards the claims of humanity. So that we 
have these propositions: there is a true religion; there can be no 
truth of religion; there is a true religion apart from science and 
humanity—though science and humanity are religion, and anything 
else according to the meaning with which it may be the pleasure of 
the author of Natwral Religion for the moment to charge the 
terms. 

Or again: ‘. . . the common ground between science and Chris- 
tianity ’—which sprang from a wave of feeling (p. 226)—‘ is Natural 
Religion ’ (p. 232). 

In the recapitulation that closes the volume we read :— 

There is a Higher Life of which the animating principle has been celled at 
different times by different names, but the most comprehensive name for it is religion. 
It is the influence [that is to say, the Higher Life is an influence, pp. 165, 255-6] which 
draws men’s thoughts away from their personal interests, making them intensely 


aware of other existences, to which it binds them by strong ties, sometimes of admi- 
ration, sometimes of awe, sometimes of duty, sometimes of love (p. 236), 


Here some faint traces of the real conception of religion glimmer 
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through the confusion ; but, true to his avowed object to destroy the 
old meaning of the word, 7.c. ‘to break the inveterate association 
which in the general opinion connects religion with supernaturalism ’ 
(p. 258), the author of Natwral Religion blots these traces out as 
soon as they appear, with a religion which is alternately history and 
a vision :— 

Religion has been regarded here as the link of feeling which attaches mai 
habitually to something outside himself, and it has been assumed that this feeling 
is always of the nature of admiration and love, But as a matter of fact it is quite 
as often of the nature of terror... . The word is now more naturally used in a 
good sense. It is no longer convertible with superstition. We recognise that men 
have at times a vision of something mighty and horror-striking which makes them 
grovel in the dust, and that this is superstition, but that they have also at other times 
a vision of something as glorious as it is mighty, and that this is religion (p. 238). 

The perversity of the following needs no comment :— 

It is an effect of the greatness and sovereign nature of religion that the par- 
ticular variety of it under which we live seems to us the only possible religion. 
When therefore this is attacked, we do not say, A religion is in danger! but Religion 
isin danger! And the new views of the universe are never thought of as a new 
religion or as a modification of religion, but as something secular in their nature. 
At best they are called philosophy or science (p. 241). 

Once more, to show that I have not been guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion or injustice, let me quote from page 255: ‘ According to the view 
here presented, the spiritual city is here on earth as much as it was 
in the times of the Bible. For it is neither more nor less than civi- 
lisation itself, which consists not in any visible fabric nor even essen- 
tially in institutions, but in religion, or worship, or the higher life.’ 

And now with his last blow to win religion for that ‘ which wants 
some of the leading characteristics, which, not at some times or in 
some places only, but all over Christendom, and from the primitive 
times of the Church, have been supposed to belong to religion,’ I 
will end: ‘But. . . after all,if we have deserted the medizval ideal, 
it has been for that of the Hebrew prophets down to the very end of 
the Hebrew period of religion. For their religion was social, political, 
historical, and supernaturalism was not the mainspring of i’ (p. 
259). Tothis there is but one answer—‘ In the beginning God created 
heaven and earth’: ‘J am who am’: ‘J am the Lord thy God, thou 
shalt not have strange gods before Me.’ 

It is said that in the old days of early Greece it was held to be of 
such great importance to maintain the purity of the currency, that 
the current coin of the State was minted within the very precincts of 
the temple, and to make assurance doubly sure the head of a god 
was stamped upon it. And, further, if anyone counterfeited, debased 
or diminished it, he was put to death by the laws of Athens. Under 
the Emperor Constantine coiners of false money were held guilty of 
high treason, and their punishment was to be burnt alive. In later 
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times false-moneyers fared little better herein England. By an Act of 
Edward III. they incurred the penalty of high treason ; and it was not 
until the reign of William III. that debasing the currency, which 
under Elizabeth was a capital offence, was made a felony, subject to 
transportation. It is now punished with penal servitude. But there 
is another currency than the metal currency of the realm in the purity 
of which the public interest is more deeply involved than even in that 
of the gold and silver: the current coin of language. This, as I have 
shown, is being tampered with on everyside. Shall it be said that it 
can be tampered with and debased with impunity ? 


AGNES LAMBERT.. 





THE ART OF PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


Ir is a significant fact that, notwithstanding the amount of public 
speaking in this country, in all classes, and the increasing demands 
which the platform, the pulpit, the stage, the lecture-room—not to 
speak of our legislative assemblies—make upon the eloquence of 
those who address large bodies of listeners, oratory is the one art 
which meets with signal neglect from us. It seems to be imagined 
that a man with any message worth delivery will find himself, when 
the time comes, fitted to deliver it, without preliminary study or 
careful adjustment of the mechanism at his command. 

Now, although certain illustrious examples may be cited where 
splendid natural gifts have brought their possessors, with little 
preparation, to the front rank of orators, it is no less true that, from 
Demosthenes downwards, some of the most eloquent speakers of all 
timés and countries have been men who have triumphed over physical 
defects, and who, had they not been at the pains to conquer these, 
would have remained through life ‘mute—inglorious.’ Instances, 
indeed, where intellectual powers of no common kind fail to produce 
their due effect on an audience, by reason of defective utterance, or 
ill-managed voice, or monotonous delivery, are so frequent that they 
must recur to the minds of all; and it would be idle to advert to 
them here, were the lesson that their failure teaches taken to heart by 
the young, or by those who trainthem. The fact that a distinguished 
writer, desiring lately to lecture to large assemblies, found that he 
was absolutely inaudible, and was constrained to learn the art of 
making himself heard (which lies, naturally, on the very threshold of 
effective speaking), should be instructive to those who forget that 
nascuntur poete, fiunt oratores. 

The fact is that the human voice is a delicate instrument, requir- 
ing great care in its production, development, and exercise. None 
is by nature so beautiful but that it may be impaired, and its power 
and charm rendered comparatively of little effect; few, so weak or 
discordant, but that they may be strengthened, or their harshness 
considerably mollified. It has been well said :— 
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The ear is the most delicate, the most exacting, of all our senses. The eye ig 
far more tolerant. The eye resigns itself to behold a bad gesture; but the ear 
does not forgive a false note, or a wrong intonation. The voice is a mysterious 
hand which, guided by sympathy, caresses the heart of him who listens, , , , 


The stops upon this human organ are various, and he alone who 
has obtained complete mastery over all can do full justice to the 
theme which it is given him to discourse upon. Like colours .on a 
painter’s palette, the sounds which Nature has placed at our com- 
mand should lie ready at hand, and the dexterous artist is he who 
has a thorough cognisance of his material, and employs every grada- 
tion of tone with a fine knowledge of its effect. 

To man alone of all the animals has been given the privilege of 
revealing the thoughts that inspire him, the feelings that affect him, 
not alone through words, but through the thousand inflections of his 
voice. Why is the culture of a faculty so potent in the influence of 
human affairs absolutely neglected? Is not the value of spoken 
words mainly dependent, first, on their being distinctly heard; 
secondly, on the intonations that convey so much— inflections that 
infuse passion into what would otherwise seem cold, or soften the 
asperity of what might otherwise seem cruel? There is no better 
proof of this than to observe the effect of an anecdote repeated by 
one person, it may be, in the ipsissima verba of another. We cannot 
say why, but the humour, or pathos, has departed ; or, again, as is 
too often the case, in what we thought innocuous we now detect a 
sting. It is only a question of intonation. The animus of the 
speaker colours his utterance, even of a single word. Reflect upon 
the various ways in which a man who hears an astounding statement 
can exclaim ‘ Indeed! ’—the horror or pity, incredulity, sarcasm, in- 
difference, the infinitude of meaning, in short, that may be suggested 
by that one exclamation. 

Now, if intonation be so important a factor in our ordinary 
intercourse, how doubly necessary it is for those whose ambition it 
is to arouse the sympathy and stimulate the interest of an audience 
to devote both time and thought to the education of that organ 
upon which so much of their future success depends! We are con- 
spicuously the most indistinct-speaking of all the nations of the 
earth. I find it often difficult to understand the young man or 
woman of the day who slurs one word into another, and strikes no 
consonant, if it be possible to avoid it. A friend asked me gravely 
the other day if I did not say ‘Goverment,’ hinting that the pro- 
nunciation more familiar to well-educated ears was pedantic. I 
replied that, much as the Government was abused, I did not know 
that fashion went the length of wishing to deprive it of its n. Certainly 
no foreigner who is not very familiar with English caa follow a 
conversation carried on with this sort of slip-slop delivery. A great 
French actor told me lately that he had been taken to one of our 
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theatres, where he witnessed a comedy, of which he did not compre- 
hend a word (such was the indistinctness of utterance), until a lady 
appeared upon the scene; when he turned, delighted, to his companion, 
and exclaimed: ‘ Ah! weil, at last I can understand! At last there 
is some one who speaks clearly!’ His friend laughed; the actress 
was a foreigner. No doubt she spoke with an accent, no doubt her 
vowels were more open, and that she emphasized them more than we 
approve ; but I know that she struck her consonants; I feel certain 
that her words were not all melted into one jelly. Delsarte, one of the 
most perfect masters of elocution that ever lived, and something of 
a genius to boot, says, speaking of a clear articulation :— 

Consonants and vowels are gestures. . . . But as gesture is always the expres- 
sion of something in our moral being, each consonant has the character of a 
corresponding and innate movement. It is easy to prove that the consonant is a 
gesture, In articulating it, the tongue rises to the palate, and makes the same 
movement as the arm when it would repel something. ... 


With our nation the analogy is complete ; we move our hands as little 
as we do our lips. That ‘ gesture’ of the tongue which produces a 
clear and telling enunciation is now so rare that, even at the theatre, 
I often feel bewildered—like my French friend—and unable to catch 
distinctly the words spoken on the stage. 

One of the faults most fatal to an effective delivery, and one of 
the most common in the pulpit, is wrong or excessive emphasis. It 
gives the same impression of weakness that the frequent use of italics 
does in a book, or underlined words in a letter. The ear resents as 
much as the eye does the constant and imploring appeal, as it were, 
to its special attention. Yet even on the stage, and in dramatic 
declamation, where every speech should be stripped and studied in 
all lights before being clothed in its final drapery of intonation, we 
find intelligent artists missing the point of a line by a wrong accent. 
I have rarely heard a Portia who did not say of mercy, that ‘ It 
blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ;’ where clearly the only 
stress should be on ‘ gives,’ the ‘ takes’ being a self-evident propo- 
sition. There is an anecdote of the great artist I have quoted above, 
showing the careful study he gave to the relative value of each word 
in a sentence. It is told of him that, being in an assembly of 
cognoscenti, he recited this passage from Racine :— 


L’onde approcke, se brise, et vomit & nos yeux 
Parmi des flots d’6cume, un monstre furieux— 


and asked his audience which was the most significant word in these 
lines. Each gave a different one; none suggested the apparently 
unimportant conjunction ‘et.’ ‘It is this small word,’ said Delsarte, 
‘which has passed you unperceived, on which all the effect of the 
passage depends. Its elliptical sense leaves us in apprehension of 
that which is about to follow. Pause after et, and you will see that, 
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though the other words are important, everything is implied in this 
conjunction.’ 

As I have before observed, gesticulation is foreign to our nation; 
and yet the man who would be an orator must learn what to do, as 
well as what to avoid doing, with his arms and hands. The word is 
but an echo, the ambassador of thought. All energetic passion, al} 
deep sentiment, must be heralded by expression, or by outward and 
visible sign of some sort; otherwise the words will fall coldly, as 
emanating from the intellectual machine, and not springing, warm 
and irrepressible, from the heart. Talma, in his treatise on the art 
of acting, says: ‘ The gesture, the attitude, the look, should precede 
the words, as the flash of lightning precedes the thunder.’ Yet, if 
you watch any uncultivated speaker, you will find that his action 
never indicates the path he is travelling, but follows it. Observe the 
itinerant preacher, whose apoplectic eloquence suggests that he is 
suffering from a determrination of words to the mouth; you will see 
that the flinging of his arms to and fro is an effort to add force to 
his words, not the outcome of strong feeling before it has broken into 
speech. The true orator’s movements must appear so spontaneous 
that they pass unnoticed, and yet, insensibly, they will affect his 
audience. The most powerful speakers are always, more or less, 
actors, who identify themselves with the cause they advocate. Cold 
rhetoricians who have not this capacity may bring conviction to our 
reason when we read their speeches in the papers the morning after 
they are delivered ; but, lacking the passionate persuasiveness of men 
whose voice and frame vibrate with the emotion their words evoke, 
they will never touch the hearts or rouse the enthusiasm of an 
audience. 

In public speaking, as in reading, it is of primary importance that 
the voice be not pitched too high or too low, but that the keynote 
be struck in the middle of the register. Many persons become 
exhausted in reading, or in addressing an audience, from ignorance 
of the art of respiration, and from an erroneous notion that it is 
necessary to employ some non-natural tone. Neither is it essential 
to shout in order that the speaker’s words may be carried to the 
furthest extremity of a large hall. There can be no greater mistakes 
than these. As in singing, so in oratory, the most natural emission 
of the voice, if combined with a distinct articulation, will ‘ tell’ more 
at a great distance than all the bellowing in the world. Actors are 
especially liable to forget that violence is not power, and that loud- 
ness is rather indicative of hysterical and feminine impotence than 
of manly force. Isat beside a great actress at the theatre lately, 
when a scene which sould have torn our very heart-strings was being 
enacted. ‘Why do they talk so loud?’ she whispered to me- 
‘ They would produce twice the effect if they did not scream at each 
other.’ Bad as this is on the stage, however. where passion is to be 
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delineated, the error becomes even more aggravated when associated 
with the personality of the platform. There, if the voice be strained, 
if it be forced beyond its natural limits, a sense not only of weariness 
but of distress and irritability is produced on the audience. Talma 
says admirably: ‘A voice, however powerful it may be, should be 
inferior to the power that animates it.’ It is not because his vocal 
organs are weak, but because he is ignorant of the first principles of 
articulation and delivery, that we so frequently read ‘the right 
honourable gentleman was totally inaudible in the gallery.’ 

Monsieur Legouvé, in La Lecture en Action, attributes indis- 
tinctness of utterance greatly to the want of attention paid to punc- 
tuation. ‘ Mark carefully the relative value of a comma, a semicolon, 
a full-stop,’ he says ; and then goes on :— 

D’ou vient le défaut de prononciation ? D'une certaine faiblesse dans les muscles 
articulateurs, qui empéchent le lecteur de sculpter, si je puis m’exprimer ainsi, 
chaque mot, et de lui donner sa forme. Or, si a cette faiblesse se joint la précipi- 
tation, la phrase est souvent inintelligible. Donc la ponctuation, par cela seul 
quelle supprime forcément la précipitation, empéche la confusion. 


On the stage, of course, it is often necessary that the impression 
of hurry and impetuosity should be conveyed; but this must never 
be at the sacrifice of distinctness. M. Coquelin once showed me how 
in his Scapin and Figaro he produces the effect of marvellous volu- 
bility by hitting’ every syllable like little nails on the head, though 
in reality he is not speaking very fast. The right management of 
respiration is, no doubt, an important element in the art which has 
been perfected to bring about this result, and which is not to be 
acquired in a day. Indeed, the more we study the great masters of 
declamation, the more we shall see the necessity of sharpening and 
polishing to the utmost the instruments at our command for offence 
and defence in the vast arena of the world. To quote once more 
from Talma; he says: ‘At the end of twenty years (it requires at 
least this length of time) a person destined to display fine talent may 
be able to present a series of characters acted almost to perfection.’ 
And, although the demands upon an orator are widely different in 
many respects, and it may safely be affirmed that a much shorter 
period will decide whether he will ever attain to eminence or not, 
still the same combination of intelligence to conceive, and method 
of mechanism to convey, together with that exoteric sensibility which 
establishes an electric current between the speaker and his audience, 
are essential to both. 

I have, so far, regarded elocution chiefly with reference to public 
speaking; but there are other considerations involved in an examina- 
tion of the subject, of wider application, and which, indeed, may be 
said to concern everyone who is not born deaf and dumb. That the 
accomplishment of reading aloud well is one the neglect of which 
has had a moral, as well as intellectual, influence upon the present 
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generation, is a proposition which may be disputed, but in support of 
which I desire to call attention to certain facts. 

If you ask eight people out of ten now, they will tell you that 
they hate being read to, And why? Because from their childhood 
they have been unused to it; or used only to such a monotonous 
drone as robbed even the Arabian Nights of half their charm. The 
husband, at the end of a hard day’s work, returns home to pass the 
evening, absorbed in his book, or dozing over the fire, while the wife 
takes up her novel, or knits in silence. If he read to her, or if he 
could tolerate her reading to him, there would be community of 
thought, interchange of ideas, and such discussion as the fusion of 
two minds into any common channel cannot fail to produce. And it 
is often. the same when the circle is wider. I have known a large 
family pass the hours between dinner and bed-time, each one with 
his book or work, afraid to speak above his breath, because ‘ it would 
disturb Papa.’ Is this cheerful, or wise, or conducive to that close 
union in a household which is a bond of strength through life, which 
the world can neither give nor take away? I cannot blame them, 
for they all read abominably; and it is enough to have endured the 
infliction of family prayers, gasped and mumbled by the head of the 
family, to feel that listening to such a delivery for any length of 
time would exasperate one beyond endurance. 


But it was not always so. In the last century—even as late as 
fifty years ago—reading aloud was regarded as an accomplishment 
worth the cultivation of those (especially those who lived in the 
country) with pretensions to taste; and it was, consequently, far 


more frequently found enlivening the domestic circle. There were 


fewer books, fewer means of locomotion, fewer pleasures of winter 
nights, outside the four walls of the country parlour. The game of 
cribbage, or the sonata on the spinet, did not occupy the entire 
evening after six-o’clock dinner ; and Shakespeare and Milton were 
more familiar to the young generation of those days than they are 
now—mainly, I feel persuaded, because they were accustomed to hear 
them read aloud. The ear, habituated to listen, is often a more safe 
conduit to the memory in youth than the inattentive eye which 
rapidly skims a page. The greedy avidity with which Richardson's 
novels were devoured in country districts, where friends met to hear 
and to sympathise with the sublime sufferings of Clarissa, or applaud 
the ‘genteel’ behaviour of Grandison, is matter of history. We 
see the ingenuous circle hanging upon the words of their chosen 
reader, who lent the weight of his sonorous detestation to the crimes 
of Lovelace, or the sympathy of tremulous utterance to the perils of 
the virtuous Pamela. I have old letters in my possession which tell 
of the delight certain papers in the Tatler had aroused in a family 
party in Devonshire. And speaking of letters reminds me how those 
diffuse and exhaustive documents, when indited from London or from 
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the Continent, were habitually read aloud, with all the emphasis 
becoming to their rounded periods, to several audiences in turn. 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters were not more prized, or more discussed 
by the frequenters of the Hotel de Rambouillet, than were the effusions 
of a gentleman of quality upon ‘the grand tour’ by his friends in 
Shropshire. Who is at the trouble to read a letter aloud now? But 
then, indeed, it may be asked, who is at the trouble to write one ? 

None but books written in the very best style should be read 
aloud, for there is no test to which an author can be subjected so 
severe as this. Whether serious or light, the composition must be 
in well-balanced English ; otherwise, the halting phrase, the meagre 
vocabulary, which might be passed over if read in silence, will offend 
us past forgiveness when subjected to the trial of the human voice. On 
the other hand, there are subtle beauties in a finely modulated piece of 
prose which only reveal themselves in the actual sound of the words. 
The structure seems to be clothed with new life, and to breathe a 
spirit of music which the dead letters before our eyes never can possess. 
Reading aloud, therefore, renders both reader and listener more 
critical as to the literary value of a book (of course I do not refer to 
its intrinsic excellence) than the same persons would otherwise be. 
I have seen this exemplified in the case. of an intelligent servant who 
dropped her h’s, but enjoyed reading aloud to her old mistress, and 
whose judgment had, in the course of years, become curiously critical 
as to what she read. 

The gift of teaching to read aloud is given to few; but there are 
some principles which anyone of intelligence who devotes his atten- 
tion to the subject will probably master for himself, and which he 
will find of universal application. 

The first and most important rule to bear in mind is, that the 
position of the reader, whether sitting or standing, should be one 
which does not impede the action of the pectora! muscles, and leaves 
the respiratory organs perfectly free. The reader who leans over his 
book, instead of holding it up at a sufficient distance to enable the 
voice to travel unhindered, can never be effective, and will be more 
tired at the end of half an hour than he would be at the end of two, 
in an attitude befitting the exertion. If called upon to read stand- 
ing, as is often the case in the lecture-room, let him be upright, and 
not slouch, or rest entirely on oneleg. ‘ Sur quelle jambe jugez-vous ?’ 
asked an eminent physician of a magistrate who consulted him as to 
sciatic pains. He divined rightly that his patient was suffering from 
the effects of a habit he had acquired of throwing the weight of his 
body always on the same side. If, on the other hand, the lecturer be 
on a chair, it should be rather a high one, if possible. Let him be 
perfectly at his ease, with his back supported ; and if shortsighted, let 
him wear spectacles honestly astride upon his nose—not what Thackeray 
called ‘spectacles in disguise, which are apt to become unseated. 
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It is not in reading, as in recitation, where the expression of the eye 
is of value: the reader’s sole concern should be that his visual] 
apparatus for following the text before him be complete and well- 
adjusted. It is said that when Pére Lacordaire was elected to the 
French Academy he read with spectacles the speech he had preparec, 
as is the custom, before a committee of seven members, who were 
greatly delighted with the force of style and simplicity of manner of 
the eminent preacher. But the effect was not the same when he 
delivered this discourse in public, on the day of his ‘reception.’ He 
then thought fit to discard his glasses, and to endeavour to combine 
the graces of oratory with the sober distinction which had charac- 
terised his reading. The taste of his critical audience was offended, 
He cast his fine eyes around—and lost his place ; he tried to trust 
to his memory ; he tried to be eloquent, and to gesticulate, as he was 
wont to do in his improvisations at Notre Dame ; but it was a failure, 
He was reading, and not declaiming; the spectacles would not have 
mnilitated against his success ; and the vehemence was felt to be out 
of character with the nature of the address. 

This leads me to speak of a danger to which all persons who have 
any dramatic instincts are exposed: that of not distinguishing suff- 
ciently between reading and recitation; of not seeing that the 
delivery of words which the eye follows should be different in tone, in 
quality, in passion, from that of words learnt by heart, and which 
may be supposed to flow spontaneously from our lips. There are 
eccasions, no doubt, when to read dramatically is permissible. The 
man who reads Falstaff or Sam Weller without some attempt at 
personation must be devoid of humour. And humour will save its 
possessor from perils in this, as in other matters. I once heard a 
clergyman read the lessons in a fashion which convulsed half the 
church with laughter. The good man had been told that his voice 
and his declamation were fine; and it was evident that he was proud 
of the amount of expression and individuality with which he found 
himself capable of charging the sacred narrative. His countenance, 
like his tone, varied with every speaker ; he was wrathful, or sarcastic, 
or jubilant, according as the text warranted a change of sentiment. 
In short, it was no longer reading; it was acting. A sense of humour 
would have saved him from this unseemly exhibition, for which 
neither the subject nor the locality was fitted. 

I have spoken in the earlier part of this paper of the attention 
that should be paid to the pitch of the voice. That it should be 
sustained to the end of the sentence, without those rises and falls, 
and final collapse, which the French call the ‘chant’ in utterance, 
and deprecate as false and unnatural, is essential to good reading. 
I am aware that there are eminent men to whom this up-hill-and- 
down-dale style of delivery commends itself, and who maintain that 
poetry should be so read. However this may be with certain stately 
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blank verse, I feel sure that all poetry should not be intoned thus. I 
remember once hearing a poem of Wordsworth’s followed by 
Browning’s ‘ Good News from Ghent ;’ both declaimed alike in this 
manner. The ponderous sonority which was, at all events, permissible 
for the elder poet’s verse, converted the breathless haste of the gallop 
into a heavy jog-trot, exasperating to listen to. It would seem 
unnecessary to observe that the style of reading should depend upon 
the nature of the text, were it not that those who are most accustomed 
to read—notably clergymen—often acquire habits of delivery which 
apparently they regard as unalterable, whatever the subject may be. 
There can be no error more offensive to good taste than this.’ That 
which is addressed to our argumentative powers should be differently 
conveyed to us from that which appeals to our imagination. The 
wild music of Shelley, the polished wit of Sheridan, the exuberant 
prose of Ruskin, the castigated prose of Macaulay, the humour and 
pathos of Dickens, the scathing satire of some speech of Mr. 
Gladstone’s—each of these requires a separate and individual method 
of delivery, which only study and thought, directed by that sympathy 
of intelligence which is the finest reading-master in the world, can 
give. 

3ut the finest master can do nothing unless his pupil be subser- 
vient. The voice is a far more tractable one than most people 
imagine. Some of the greatest singers that the world has known 
have had made voices; and the modulation of a refractory organ, for 
reading purposes, is only an affair of time, and of a sensitive ear. 
The latter qualification for reading I am inclined to consider of more 
importance than the voice. Indeed, without it, it is impossible to 
conceive anyone with the finest vocal powers seizing and reproducing 
those various tones upon which so much of the effect of spoken 
words depends. 

In expressing a hope that those especially whose vocation it is to 
superintend education in this country will come to regard the art of 
reading aloud as of more importance than they have hitherto done, 
and that greater pains may be taken to combat defect of respiration 
and articulation while voices are still young and pliant, I cannot do 
better than quote a passage of Legouvé’s, which is a delightful 
recognition of the many happy hours which he owes to the cultivation 
of this taste :— 


Qu’est-ce que je vous offre? (he says to his readers.) De partager avec vous 
ma joie de quarante ans. Ah! quel grand service je vous rendrais, & vous,fvieux 
ou jeunes, parents ou enfants, qui voulez bien me lire, si je pouvais vous souffler au 
coeur un peu de cette passion pour la lecture 4 qui j’ai da de si bons moments! A 
la campagne, I'été, je m’en vais tous les jours . . . récitant, apprenant des’ vers, 


essayant de leur donner leur accent vrai... . Aussi, quand je reviens le soir, la 
mémoire pleine de mon mélodieux butin, . . . je me sens aussi fier que le chasseur 
qui rentre avec son carnier tout chargé de gibier . . . que dis-je? aussi fier! mille 


fois davantage! Car, que fait le chasseur? Il tue. Que fait le naturaliste? II tue. 


Vor. XV.—No. 88. 35 
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Que fait ’herborisateur? Il desséche. Que fait le lecteur? Ilranime! Au liey 
d’éteindre la voix dans les gosiers les plus harmonieux, au lieu de frapper de mort 
les créatures les plus élégantes, il rend la vie de la parole aux créations les plus 
pures, aux pensées les plus sublimes, il ressuscite des immortels! . . . 


I do not anticipate that many of my countrymen, either for their 
personal gratification or with ulterior objects of ambition in view, 
will scour the country reciting at the top of their voice; but the 
enthusiasm of the eminent Frenchman indicates what untold and 
independent pleasures lie, unguessed, within the reach of many. [ 
believe that most of us would find a fresh element of happiness, a 
new sphere of usefulness, a keen implement of power, if we cultivated, 
to the utmost of our ability, an art which at present, in England, is 
brought to perfection by few. 

Hamitton Aipi. 





WITH BAKER AND GRAHAM IN THE 
EASTERN SOUDAN. 


One day in the summer of 1878 an Arab trader of Suakin, by name 
Osman Ali Digna, known to the local gossips as a person of eccentric 
habits, and to every merchant between Darfur and the Hedjaz as a 
great traveller, held a secret meeting of Suakin notables under 
the large sycamore tree close by the wells whence the town, two 
miles distant, procures its water. Osman had been a prosperous 
dealer, not only in ivory and ostrich feathers, but also, and principally, 
in slaves. Osman was the travelling partner of a firm of which his 
elder brother, head of the family of Digna, was managing member at 
Suakin. The junior used to hawk his live stock among the towns 
of the Central Soudan, sometimes extending his expeditions to the 
neighbourhood of Dongola and Abou Hamed; those of his captives 
who had found neither death nor a purchaser, he would drive to the 
sea-coast for transport to the markets of Jeddah. But now and then 
the British cruisers were too wide-awake for the stealthiest driver or 
the smartest skipper of a slave-diow. In 1877 one of the Digna 
vessels was captured somewhere off Suakin: about the same period 
three or four slave caravans, partly owned by Osman and his brother, 
were seized and liberated ;—in a word, the house of Digna had fallen 
upon evil days; for patriotic, no less than for personal reasons, the 
chiefs of the Soudan must be stirred up to resist the Ghiaour-Turkawe 
trespass upon a right and an institution sanctified by the Book and 
by the example of Mahomet. When, therefore, the Suakin notables 
met Osman under the sycamore, he produced the Koran, and, in an 
excited speech, called upon them to vow the death of their ‘ heretical ’ 
Turkawi Governor, and to help him in organising a tribal crescent- 
ade, His hearers admitted the justice of Osman’s cause and the force 
of his reasoning, but they refused to act with him. ‘ Perish in your 
cowardice !’ exclaimed Osman, and, disdaining to return with them, 
he Jeft them there and journeyed to Erkowit, a village high among 
the hills, twenty-five miles from Suakin. It was from Erkowit that, 
five years after, Osman proclaimed his divine mission, and directed 

4 first assaults of the insurgents against Tewfik Bey at Sinkat. In 
Erkfowit dwelt most of his kindred, and to it he owes his nationality. 

382 
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Osman is the grandson of a pure Turk through an irregular marriage 
with a woman of the Hadendowa tribe. In accordance with triba} 
custom he is regarded as a Hadendowa pur sang. 

The next stage of the insurrectional development was marked by 
the accession of Sheikh Tahir who had sometimes joined Osman in 
his slave speculations, and sometimes lost by them. Up to this point 
Osman personified a special grievance ; but his mission, which as yet 
he had only begun dimly to realise, assumed a wider scope in con- 
sequence of the support of one who boasted direct prophetic descent, 
and whose name was associated all over the Soudan with religious 
puritanism and patriotic zeal. The kings of Shendy, one of the 
ancient Soudani-Arab states which Mehemet Ali swept away sixty 
years ago, had no more faithful supporters than the Tahirs. When 
Ismail, the son of Mehemet, after having marched up the Nile 
valley, and received the submission of the native chiefs, celebrated 
the successful issue of his mission by a night of feasting and de- 
bauchery in the town of Shendy, it was the head of the house of 
Tahir who, with Sheikh (or King) Nimr, caused the act of incendia- 
rism in which the prince and his fellow-revellers miserably perished. 
The savage reprisals, of which thousands of innocent persons were 
the victims, served to fan the flame of popular hatred against the 
new Egyptian dynasty, and the persecutions endured by the fugitive 
sheikhs invested them with the character of heroes and patriots. 
The ignominious execution of a representative of the house of Tahir, 
eighteen years ago, in Khartoum, was an event still quite fresh in 
the memory of Sheikh Tahir when, five months ago, somewhere near 
Sinkat, his Holiness read that eloquent letter in which Zebehr Pasha, 
on behalf of the Egyptian Government, invited him to return to his 
allegiance. I remember how when I asked Zebehr whether he 
thought his invitation would be accepted, he replied only with a dry 
chuckle and a little shrug of the shoulders, and how, after a pause, 
and a few contemplative puffs of his nargileh, he added, in the 
highest pitch of his metallic, clangorous voice, ‘It is not pardon 
they want, but freedom.’ Sheikh Tahir inherited an obligation of 
revenge. It only remained for him and Osman Digna to seize some 
opportunity of quickening the vague unrest of their fellow-country- 
men into clearly purposeful hostility against the Cairo régime. For 
sixty years, almost since the conquest of the Nile kingdoms by 
Mehemet Ali, had the Soudan been ripening towards revolution. It 
had become the Botany Bay of the criminals of Lower Egypt; and 
other criminals, in the form of Egyptian administrators, had cruelly 
and systematically preyed upon the people. There were governjors 
who had succeeded in introducing some rudiments of civilisation, a 
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exclaimed in horror that he must not be responsible for the misery 
which he saw. To use a chemical analogy, the elements of disaffec- 
tion existed in solution; at any moment the slightest concussion might 
precipitate them into definite crystalline shape. The shock was at last 
imparted by the appearance of the new Messiah—a few months before 
known only asa hermit who spent his days in prayer and meditation in 
the island of Abba in the Nile, but now asa conqueror and as head of a 
theocratic kingdom in Kordofan. The success which crowned his 
earlier failures proved, as in the case of Mahomet of Mecca, the divine 
mission of Mahomet of Dongola. Osman Digna seized his opportunity. 
The cotton and ivory trade, in which he had made many distant 
excursions since the incident under the sycamore tree, and by which 
he had painfully endeavoured to retrieve the fallen fortunes of his 
house, he abandoned for ever. In the spring of 1883 he set forth 
from the Suakin hills on his journey of eight: hundred miles to the 
Mahdi’s camp. 

At Berber he visited his old associate Sheikh Tahir, over whom 
he, the man of stronger will and clearer purpose, thenceforth took 
precedence. Reaching El Obeid he knelt before the Mahdi, confessed 
his faith in the divinity of his mission, kissed his hands and feet, then 
stood up, and in a speech of passionate eloquence denounced the mis- 
rule of the ‘ wnite-faced’ Egyptians in the Eastern Soudan, prayed 
the new Messiah to proclaim himself in that region, assured him that 
all the great chiefs of the country would instantly respond to his call, 
and offered his own services in any capacity which the Mahdi in his 
divine wisdom might assign to him. After a brief initiation into the 
Prophet’s stern rule of poverty and discipline, Osman was solemnly pro- 
claimed ‘ Ameer,’ or lieutenant of the Mahdi in the eastern country. 
He was furnished with letters and mapifestos to the civil and religious 
chiefs in Tokar, Sinkat, Suakin, and to every leading tribal sheikh 
between the Nile and the sea. 

After long years of waiting, the cotton and slave dealer, whom so 
many of his compatriots rather despised as an impracticable dreamer, 
but whom it would be more correct to describe as half-fanatic half- 
charlatan, now found his career, and at Erkowit in last July he 
raised the standard of revolt. On the 5th of August was fought 
the first of the series of battles which have ended, for the present, 
with General Graham’s victory at Tamai. This was at Sinkat, 
whither Tewfik Bey, Governor of Suakin, had hurried with a small 
force, as soon as he had received the Mahdi’s summons, conveyed 
through Osman Digna, to surrender. The country, which for the next 
eight months became the scene of some of the most obstinate fights 
and hideous massacres recorded in recent history, may be roughly de- 
scribed as a quadrilateral, with a coast line of forty-two miles from 
Suakin in the north to the Trinkitat sands in the south. The 
marches, sieges, battles, and massacres occurred along two routes— 
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the southern route, stretching inland from Trinkitat to Tokar, sixteen 
miles as the crow flies; the northern route, from Suakin westwards 
to Sinkat, forty miles. On the southern, or Tokar line, occurred the 
Moncrieff massacre (November 4), the Baker massacre (February 4), 
and Graham’s victory (February 29). All three events happened 
at or close to the same spot—the wells of El Teb, about half- 
way between Tokar and the coast. The last act on this line was 
the ‘ Relief of Tokar’ (March 1). It was called a relief, although 
the Egyptian garrison and the village had deliberately gone over to 
the enemy a week before Sir Gerald landed at Suakin, and although 
there was reason to suppose that one half at least of the gallant defenders 
whom the general rescued and carried off would have been glad to stay 
there. In Tokar, ‘the garden of the eastern Soudan,’ the gallant de- 
fenders had little to do and plenty to eat; in Lower Egypt they may 
starve, or swell the ranks of the new class of brigands. On the 
northern route there happened two petty successes of Tewfik Bey’s, in 
the Sinkat locality, during August and September ; the Arab massacre 
of Khilil Bey’s reinforcement in October; of Kassim Effendi’s black 
contingent, on the 2nd of December, on the way to Tamanieb, be- 
tween Suakin and Sinkat ; and lastly, Graham’s victory of the 13th of 
March, at Tamanieb, or, as it is also called, Tamai. 

The pre-English portion of the campaign is a curious instance of 
evolution in another than the military sense of the term. Before 
the war, a whole Arab encampment would have trembled at the 
sight of a single Egyptian Bashi-Bazouk. Long before the end of it 
a whole Egyptian encampment would have gone into fits at the sight 
ofasingle Arab. To know how the change came about is to understand 
the kind of enemy which Graham’s army overthrew, and the kind of 
task which it fulfilled at El Teb and Tamanieb. To recur to our 
chemical analogy, the precipitation did not, as in the physical experi- 
ment, take place in an instant. The name Effendina, the notion 
of Egyptian strength, perpetuated in the minds of the Hadendowa 
nomads the spell which the genius of Mehemet Ali exercised upon them 
two generations before. Thus the first band of insurgents rallied round 
Osman Digna with some misgivings. When Tewfik repulsed their first 
assault on Sinkat, wounded Osman himself in two places, killed Osman’s 
brother, and fifty or sixty tribesmen besides, the rebels began to desert 
to their homes. After Tewfik had again beaten Osman at Ghabbat, 
Osman’s original three hundred dwindled down to less than seventy. 
But with Osman’s first success on the Suakin-Sinkat road—that is, 
the annihilation of Khilil’s reinforcement for Tewik—came the turn 
of the tide. The news of this massacre produced the first rising in 
Tokar ; and Osman, leaving Sinkat to be besieged by the tribesmen, 
who were joining his holy cause day by day, moved down to Ta- 
manieb, nineteen miles from Suakin. Governor Mahmoud Tahir, 
accompanied by Consul Moncrieff, went to put down this rising at 
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Tokar, and when at El Teb the Arabs massacred Tahir’s force, they felt 
reassured as to the reality of Osman’s divine mission. Osman had 
been worsted at first, but so had the Prophet; the Mahdi had 
promised them that God would strike terror into the hearts of their 
enemies, and now, for the first time, they saw the ‘ white-faced ’ 
soldiers throw their rifles away without firing a shot. Then the 
Khedive’s best troops, the blacks from Massowah, were brought on the 
scene, but they too were overthrown near Tamanieb, and but few of 
them returned to tell the tale. In three encounters, in which they had 
hardly lost a man, the Hadendowas exterminated twelve hundred of 
their foes. After this Osman Digna introduced his theocratic com- 
munism into his headquarters in Tamanieb. As at El Obeid, so at 
Tamanieb, there was established the Bet-el-Mal, or treasury to which 
all contributed according to their means. There were to be no rich 
and no poor. All were to share alike. The only distinction allowed 
was the tribal distinction. Each tribe had its own place in the vast 
encampment of ragged, grimy tents, and wretched huts constructed 
of wattle and matting, or hollowed out of the thick bushes. Osman 
himself was as ragged and dirty as the poorest of his followers, but 
he was the inspired agent of the Mahdi. He expounded the Koran, 
and preached his holy war every morning before the assembled multi- 
tudes. The Arabs implicitly obeyed his severe regulations, even 
abandoning their favourite tobacco, the use of which was prohibited 
under severe penalties. 

The Arabs were believing themselves to be invincible, and the 
conduct of the Egyptian authorities was admirably calculated to con- 
firm the impression. Tewfik Bey was the only Egyptian who saw the 
rocks ahead. But he was thwarted in his prompt efforts to clear 
them. Discovering that the Cadi (religious judge) of Suakin was 
in league with Osman, he sent orders from Sinkat to have him 
imprisoned; the Cadi (the same man who fled to the rebel camp 
during Baker Pasha’s occupation of the town) was released. Tewtik 
prohibited the exportation of grain into the insurgent districts ; the 
prohibition was at once removed by the orders of the new Governor- 
General, Suliman Pasha. Suliman had been dismissed from Khar- 
toum because he had hampered and annoyed and proved himself a 
traitor to General Hicks. When he heard of the rising at Erkowit 
he laughed, called Osman a baboon, prophesied that in a month’s time 
the baboon would be quietly engaged in his old trade of hawking 
ostrich feathers, swore that he would stop the rebellion by diplomacy, 
for which purpose he proceeded to Sinkat and Tokar, where he dis- 
tributed red coats of honour among the Sheikhs, and prayed them, 
coaxingly, to behave better for the future. The subsequent slaughter 
of brave Kassim’s band at a spot within an hour and a half’s easy 
ride of Suakin failed to suggest to Suliman the possibility of his 
own resemblance to a baboon. When, elated with their success, the 
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semi-nude barbarians swept down into the plain, and the Suakin 
people could see, from their house-tops, the glitter of the Arab spears 
a mile beyond the Wells, even then the foolish old man stuck to his 
own opinion that everything could be settled by soft speech. He re- 
garded with ill-concealed jealousy the arrival of Colonel Harrington, 
who, having hastened from Egypt with a reinforcement of gen- 
darmes, invested the seaport with a strong and complete line of 
entrenchments in the brief space of forty-eight hours. Had Suliman 
been a deliberate traitor he could not have followed a policy more 
surely calculated to harden the Arab feeling of Heaven’s co-operation 
into conviction, and to quicken the uncertain spark of savage war- 
valour into flame. 

Only Baker Pasha’s expedition was wanted to complete this trans- 
formation in the barbarian mind. Of the 4,000 men whom the Pasha 


had assembled by the 2nd of February on the Trinkitat sands, for 


the relief of the Tokar garrison, more than a third were policemen, 
who had scarcely been initiated into the barest rudiments of military 
drill; the remainder consisted principally of farm-labourers dragged, 
with weeping and wailing, from their water-wheels and ditches, of 
slaves borrowed from his friends and admirers by Zebehr Pasha, and 
of negro cooks, sweepers, slipper-bearers, cow-keepers, seduced by 
recruiting touts to forsake their domestic service, or kidnapped amid 
much scuffling and bellowing in the open streets, or, in urgent cases, 
on the very premises. One of the funniest of daily sights in Cairo 
was to see Zebehr’s grinning blacks struggling into their white canvas 
uniforms, and fumbling, in admiration, their brand-new Remingtons. 
The sense of novelty did not die away even on board ship, and the 
‘volunteers’ used to examine their rifles curiously, from stock to 
muzzle, with the wise inquisitive air of monkeys handling an un- 
familiar object. The officers were as disappointing as the men; I 
have more than once watched a colonel, or major, as he pleaded, and 
roared, and gesticulated, down in the ship’s hold, through a half- 
hour’s dispute with an argumentative private, about some trifle like a 
yard of string, or nine ounces of chopped straw. Unpromising 
material out of which to organise Valentine Baker Pasha’s Army of 
Retribution. Had the force been collected early, and en bloc, Baker 
might have turned it into a fighting machine during his four weeks’ 
encampment at Suakin and his eight days’ waiting on the seashore at 
Trinkitat. But Baker had no chance. During those weeks the bat- 
talions were arriving, at long intervals and in driblets, and some- 
times badly equipped. The very enthusiasm of the army of retri- 
bution presaged disaster, as when the men danced, half naked, round 
the first gun dragged across the Trinkitat lagoon; and when, at 
Suakin, the whole camp turned out under arms. and all the Turkish 
brass bands in the place brayed their loudest and vilest, to give 
Generals Baker and Sartorius a triumphal entry in honour of a 
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eavalry raid which resulted in the capture of a few sheep and camels 
—the proudest moment of the Baker campaign. I remember 
our last parade on the Trinkitat sands. Some hundreds of the men 
were tested in rifle-shooting. They just knew how to load, and pull 
the trigger. ‘ C’est ridicule,’ exclaimed the General, addressing Abdul 
Rasac, his chief of the staff, and with that expression of hopelessness 
and disgust, Baker rode off to his tent. It was ‘ ridiculous ;’—and 
pathetic, when, amid the rain and the sunshine of the second daybreak 
after, Baker’s battalions marched away to their doom. How, when 
at last the unwieldy, inchoate square halted and paused, within 
‘touch’ of the Wells, its hour having come; how at first the gar- 
rulous, disorderly rabble seemed as unconscious of their mortal peril 
as if they were school children out for a holiday; how, when the idea 
of danger began to dawn upon them, they huddled and elbowed one 
another into their places, with half-frightened, half-curious gaze ; 
how, when the Arab ‘rush’ came on with swift suddenness, as if by 
magic, the Egyptians broke into wild panic, and threw away their 
weapons, and vainly prayed for mercy; how the savage foe ran 
abreast with the stream of fugitives until the five miles between the 
Wells and the, sea were thickly strewn with the Egyptian dead ; and 
how, in a few hours more, in the large encampment, full of life and 
activity, that had covered the seashore, nought remained but silence 
and desolation, with here the carcase of a camel or a bale of grass, 
or there an empty tent, its canvas idly flapping in the breeze ;—all 
this, and much more, are deserving of more detailed narrative, but 
they can only find their place here as incidents in a course of mis- 
management which, by thrusting victory upon the insurgents, went 
to develop the reckless valour and the fierce fanaticism which, a 
little later on, threw the Arab spearmen upon the fire and steel of the 
British lines. 

One of the first results of Osman’s victory was the formation of 
something approaching a nomad union or confederacy, in which 
every tribe, from Suakin to remote Kassala, was represented. 
Another was the surrender of the Tokar garrison, whose artillerymen 
helped the insurgents to construct the El Teb entrenchments, rifle-pits, 
and redoubts which gave General Graham so much trouble during 
the battle of the 29th of February. Baker’s Krupp and machine 
guns were mounted on these redoubts, and Baker’s three thousand 
rifles and half-million cartridges were stored at Tokar and Tamai. In 
their own barbarous fashion the Arabs were evolving a military sys- 
tem. Besides strengthening El Teb, the rebels came down in large 
numbers and hovered about Suakin. What with women and chil- 
dren weeping for their slain relatives, with a sulky populace, bands 
of Arab ‘ woolly-heads’ swaggering about the streets with an air of 
unwonted insolence, and a demoralised, half-mutinous Egyptian 
garrison,—life in Suakin, during the interval between Baker’s return 
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and Graham’s arrival, was the reverse of agreeable. Everyone felt 
relieved when the ‘Jumna’ steamed into Suakin harbour with the 
10th Hussars and the Fusiliers. Suakin, however, was not to be the 
base of General Graham’s first operation.. Without touching at 
Suakin, troopships passed straight on to Trinkitat, where, before the 
25th of February, the Black Watch, Gordon Highlanders, 60th Rifles, 
mounted infantry, 19th Hussars, the Irish Fusiliers, the 10th Hussars, 
and the Royal Artillery, were assembled. The sands were white with 
_ tents and alive with movement; the harbour was covered with a fleet 
of sixteen ships. Never had the Arabs, watching us from the ridges 
of their sandhills, witnessed such a wonderful spectacle. But though 
they knew that it was the English who had come, they were not 
afraid. They were only impatient for more plunder. They were of 
the same mind with Osman Digna, who, in reply to proclamations 
and offers of pardon, had just been threatening to treat the English 
as he had treated Baker’s Egyptians. Allah had delivered us Eng- 
lish into Osman’s hands, and Osman would ‘ drink the blood’ of one- 
half of us, and drive the other half into the sea. Osman, the Arabs 
implicitly believed, was invincible and infallible. But a few days 
before, an astonishing ceremony had taken place in Osman’s camp. 
This was the blessing of the sticks. Every Arab carries a club, 
besides his spear, and Osman had endowed each club with miraculous 
power to kill so many men, or break so many horses’ legs—five, ten, 
twelve, or twenty, any number—according to the reputed faith of 
each owner, or the extent of his liberality to the communal fund. 
Every Arab felt sure of victory. With the tenacity of a barbarian, 
he associated in his own mind the previous blunders and defeats of 
his foes with the predictions of the Madhi and the interposition of 
Heaven. He himself might be killed, but his soul would go straight 
to heaven. To such people the word ‘ heaven’ was no empty sound. 
Their unseen world was as real as the Soudan, only with less heat, 
and less cold, and no work, and with more milk and honey, and 
softer grass, and prettier flowers. The dying Arab; boy who at, El 
Teb came to avenge his father’s death, and whom Baker captured, 
begged hard to be allowed to spear an Egyptian heretic, in order 
that he might enter Paradise with a clean conscience, and with just 
confidence resume there his parent’s acquaintance. 

El Teb, the scene of Baker’s defeat and of Graham’s first victory, 
lies eight miles south-west of Trinkitat, halfway between it and Tokar, 
and about seven miles from the seashore. Its works, facing west 
by north, comprised a long semicircular shallow entrenchment, 
protected by a redoubt on the northern or Trinkitat side, a second 
redoubt on the southern or Tokar side, and a third, poorly armed, 
on the seaward side. Within the shallow entrenchment, and ex- 
tending in some places to near the centre of the huge enclosure, were 
scores of rifle-pits, some of them capable of holding twenty men, and 
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all of them so cunningly scooped out of the sand that an enemy 
coming in front of them might step right to their brink before 
becoming aware of their existence. The centre of the enclosure was 
occupied by the wells, of which, if I may trust my memory, there 
were about twelve. All this was, of course, only discovered after the 
fight; but our scouting parties had, during the preceding two or 
three days, and on the march out, learned enough of the enemy’s 
disposition to enable Graham to arrange his general plan of attack. 
The plan was to attack the entrenchments in the rear, which, as 
will be understood from the preceding description, was left open, 
or nearly so. At eight in the morning of the 29th, we marched out 
with a total force of about 3,000 infantry, 700 cavalry, and 14 guns, 
six of which were machine-guns. The mounted infantry, with two 
squadrons of the hussars, scouted far ahead on the left, in front, and on 
the right. The main body of the 10th and 19th Hussars, under the 
command of General Stewart, followed in the rear. The infantry 
were disposed in square formation as follows:—the 75th in front; 
the 65th on the left flank, with the marines inside as a reserve ; the 
89th on the right, with the 60th Rifles in reserve; the Black Watch 
(to their very great annoyance) formed the rear. Three machine- 
guns of the Naval Brigade were posted in the left-hand corner, be- 
tween the 75th and 65th; the other three were in the right-hand corner, 
between the 75th and 89th; the Royal Artillery were distributed in 
centre of the square and the two corners of the rear. With these 
data fixed in his mind, the reader can easily follow the various move- 
ments of the battle. Gradually receding from the sea our huge square 
glided in a diagonal direction across the plain. It passed along the 
front of the Arab entrenchments; in other words, with El Teb on its 
left flank. The line of Baker’s rout lay between it and the Arab posi- 
tion. Thus our infantry were spared an unpleasant infliction, but the 
Hussars, with whom I rode for some distance, passed over the hideous 
scene of the carnage. One turned almost sick with an atmosphere pol- 
luted by the hundreds of rotting bodies, which lay everywhere in every 
attitude of painful contortion. About half-past ten o’clock the square 
reached a point half a mile due west of the Arab lines, and right op- 
posite the redoubt, which I have already indicated as protecting the 
northern or Trinkitat side of the entrenchments. The Arabs in- 
stantly opened a brisk fire of musketry and Krupp artiliery. Without 
replying to or taking any notice of the enemy, Graham moved off 
still in the westerly direction; in about an hour more, he reached a 
point right opposite the southern, or Tokar side, redoubt, 800 to 900 
yards off. This was the point at which it was resolved to enter and 
sweep clean through the Arab lines. Then the infantry lay down, 
and the day’s work began in earnest. The blue-jackets of tie left- 
half battery and part of the camel-battery poured a well-direeted fire 
at and around the redoubt. ‘The enemy’s gunners quickly found our 
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range and plied the British square splendidly with two Krupp guns, 
Think of the absurdity of the situation! Those smart gunners who 
knocked over our blue-jackets and infantry, and at a critical moment 
in the fight threw even the ‘ Old Sixty-fifth ’ into temporary disorder, 
were the very men whom we were trying hard to relieve at Tokar! In 
less than half an hour the enemy’s two guns were silenced. Then the 
square advanced upon the redoubt. Irom the foregoing details of for- 
mation, the reader will understand that the 65th now formed the front 
line of the square; that the 75th, lately the front, now became the 
right flank ; and the Black Watch the left flank. In this turning move- 
ment the 65th fora time bore the brunt of the Arab assault. The 65th 
cheered and rushed, accompanied by the blue-jackets. As the action 
developed, the infantry formation grew rather irregular, so that the 
Black Watch and portion of the 75th were exposed, equally with the 
65th, to the desperate onslaught of the Arabs, who, waiting until their 
opponents had approached the entrenchments, charged right through 
the smoke and upon the bristling line of steel. It was during this 
perilous interval that Captain Wilson of the ‘ Hecla’ and Captain 
Littledale of the 65th distinguished themselves by their deeds 
of bravery. The redoubt was carried, and, in a moment, the two 
Krupps were wheeled round by the marine artillerymen, under Major 
Tucker, and directed upon the second, or northern, redoubt, much 
to the astonishment of its defenders. The Egyptian gunners who 
had worked the captured guns had all been killed by the English 
fire ; it was afterwards said that their sergeant, who had survived, was 
killed by the Arabs. It was during the pause which followed the 
capture of this redoubt that our cavalry, apparently under the im- 
pression that the infantry had finished their work, executed their 
brilliant charge. But the Arabs were not in flight, and, while the 
Hussars were engaged elsewhere, the infantry were head and ears in 
their stiffest and hottest task. This task was the capture of the 
second redoubt, to effect which the infantry must force their way 
across the entrenchments, from the southern extremity, where they 
now were, to the northern. By this movement the Black Watch 
entered into the front, or attacking, line. But in reality the square 
formation was broken up, so that the whole infantry division be- 
came an irregularly semicircular line, with the 42nd and 65th 
in the central and more advanced part of it, and the 89th and 75th 
on the wings. During this operation the left-half battery of the 
Naval Brigade, moving by the rear of the 65th, took up a position 
on the left of that battalion—that is, in the corner between the 65th 
and 42nd; the right-half battery placed itself in the corner between 
the 42nd and the 89th. The Arabs defended themselves with extra- 
ordinary bravery. A party of them in a red brick building which 
lay about half distance between the two redoubts held their ground 
until the seven pounders had burst three shells in it, and the Gatlings 
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—with their harsh, deadly organ-grind—had bored a hole in its 
walls; all this at the short range of about 120 yards. The brick 
building was choked with dead bodies, most of them fearfully 
mangled; a few yards off, round about a huge, rusty old boiler (a 
relic, perhaps, of Ismail Pasha’s civilising zeal), 160 Arabs lay dead. 
Onwards, slowly but surely, swept the English line,—the Arabs, 
springing out of their rabbit-warren-looking rifle-pits, savagely 
contesting every inch. At two o'clock the Highlanders stormed the 
second redoubt, the infantry swarmed over the Wells, the Arabs dis- 
appeared, and the hard-fought fight of El Teb was won. 

One great fault, some have said, and one only, spoiled the battle, 
regarded, not as a victory, but simply in a technical sense, and as a 
series of manceuvres. Why, it has been asked, did the cavairy 
charge at that particular stage in the development of the action ? 
As, when the artillery have produced the first effectual impression on 
the enemy, the infantry advance to their terrible task, so the cavalry 
strike in to complete the confusion and ruin caused by the second : 
but, according to the criticism which I have often heard, Stewart 
charged before the enemy were half-beaten, when there was still a 
risk of our own infantry being repulsed; and he charged a body of 
men who had never been in the action at all, who were fresh, and 
the reverse of demoralised. Some have said that Baker Pasha, who 
had left Suakin to join the intelligence department in Graham’s 
force, ‘ recommended ’ General Stewart to charge, on the ground that 
the Arabs were retreating ; but General Stewart was not the man to 
take recommendations, much less orders, from any except his com- 
manding officer. It has also been said that General Graham, not 
anticipating the mad resistance he would have to encounter at the 
rifle-pits, empowered General Stewart to charge the enemy as soon 
as he thought proper. 

It will as a matter of course be presumed that General Stewart 
was led to believe that the Arabs were giving way, and that the 
moment had come for dealing them a final and crushing blow. But 
whatever explanation might be suggested by those who are most compe- 
tent to pronounce upon the matter, it might be plausibly argued tbat 
the cavalry charge even against a second, and reserve, force of Arabs 
(supposing this to have been the Arab disposition) was a timely and 
singularly lucky movement. It seems certain that the Arabs who 
actually fought in the redoubts, pits, and entrenchments, did not 
number more than 2,500, or 3,000. Where were the remaining 
three or four thousand? The habit of the Arabs is to put their best 
men in front, and to reserve, away in the rear, a second body, to be let 
loose on their foes as soon as these have been broken up. Now there 
was a large body of Arabs hovering about on the south-western side 
of the Wells, on the way to Tokar; and it is more than possible that 
these Arabs, should it strike them that the break-up of the square 
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formation offered an opportunity, might attempt to ‘ rush’ the en- 
trenchments, and surround our infantry. If such may have been 
the Arab intention it must have been somewhat rudely shaken by the 
sudden apparition of the cavalry. But I must now describe the 
charge. After the storming of the first redoubt the cavalry were 
massed behind the left rear of the square—that is to say, what was 
then the rear—at a distance of 500 yards from the corner formed by 
the Black Watch and the Irish Fusiliers. Moving along the line of 
the Fusiliers, they formed, right shoulders up, and swept, at full 
gallop, past the Gordon Highlanders, who raised a tremendous cheer, 
and waved their helmets on their bayonet points. ‘ There go the Old 
Tenth!’ exclaimed an officer who was posted inside the square. It was 
their old Colonel—Valentine Baker-—-who was observing them with 
one eye, his other eye, under which a shrapnel ball had buried itself, 
being hidden under an ungainly bandage covered all over with dust 
and blood. Wood, with his three squadrons of the ‘ Old Tenth,’ led ; 
Barrow with two squadrons of the 19th followed; the rear line, con- 
sisting of three squadrons of the 19th, was under Webster. They 
went straight ahead, and in a few moments they were out of sight. 
Suddenly, away on Colonel Webster’s right, and out of the dense 
lofty brushwood, appeared a body of Arabs. A hundred of them— 
according to one authoritative estimate, more nearly two hundred— 
were mounted. They carried two-handed swords, and rode bare- 
backed. Inthe rear of them were numbers of spearmen, on foot. 
Colonel Webster wheeled his squadrons to the right, and in a 
moment was engaged with the enemy. Of this sudden change in 
the situation, Colonels Wood and Barrow knew nothing; they were 
pushing on ahead. Soon, however, an orderly overtook them and 
informed them that Colonel Webster was being ‘cut up.’ The word 
was instantly given, ‘Right about wheel.’ Barrow’s two squadrons 
thus became the front line, and the 10th Hussars became the rear. 
As the two lines rode back to Webster’s assistance, they were 
pounced upon by hundreds of Arabs who darted here, there, and 
everywhere out of the scrub and from behind the mimosa bushes. 
The Arabs threw their spears. Lying flat on the ground, they would 
nimbly jump up, and with their sharp knives, attempt to hamstring the 
horses as they galloped past. They threw their boomerang-looking 
clubs of tough mimosa branch at the horses’ legs. The clubs rattled 
on the hard bones like—to quote Colonel Taylor’s graphic com- 
parison—‘ like a boy’s stick when he runs with it, drawing it along 
somebody’s iron railings.’ 

The reader will recollect Osman’s solemn ceremony of the blessing 
of the sticks. And now, the result was justifying Osman’s claim to 
miraculous power. The mimosa club brought many a fast horse 
upon his knees; the faster he went, the surer he was, if once 
struck, to come to grief. Down came Barrow’s horse, throwing his 
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rider, who for a minute or two had been carrying an Arab spear in 
his flesh. The colonel was saved by Quartermaster-Sergeant Mar- 
shall, who, at deadly risk to his own life, dragged him through the 
scattered groups of Arabs. Colonel Barrow and Corporal Murray 
(also of the 19th) were, as far as is known, the only two who, once 
uvhorsed, escaped with their lives. Colonel Taylor told me, as a 
singular, and perhaps unexampled incident, that Murray had four 
horses either speared, or hamstrung, or clubbed. No sooner did he 
pick himself up than somehow or other he found somebody else’s 
horse, unowned and handy. To the gallant rescues and other deeds 
performed by Captain Pigott, Surgeon-Major Conolly, Sergeant 
Phipps, Sergeant Alcock, I can only make this passing allusion. 
They are recorded in the General’s orders and despatches to the War 
Office. Pigott, who knows what Indian sport is, used his twelve-foot 
hog-spear to excellent purpose, in the saving as well as the taking of 
life. If all the hussars had had twelve-foot hog-spears instead of the 
toasting-forks with which they vainly tried to prod their agile foes, 
the ‘ Johnnies,’ as the Arabs were familiarly called in camp, would 
have suffered more seriously than they did. What sabres failed to 
accomplish, powder and shot effected to some extent. After the 10th 
and the 19th had charged again and again right through the pro- 
vokingly scattered groups of Arabs, each line dismounted one of its 
squadrons. Volley after volley was poured into the enemy; and 
having, to say the least of it, given to the Arabs as good a shock and 
surprise as they themselves had received, the hussars rode back to El 
Teb. In the 19th Hussars alone, the proportion of casualties was 
over one in eight. 

The Arabs were soundly beaten, but they took their defeat with 
the air of a people unsubdued. When onr cavalry men went out, 
towards evening, to search for the dead, they saw some hundreds of 
the enemy lurking about in the distance. The losses which the Arabs 
had sustained might have cowed a less determined foe. The 
large space covered by the entrenchments, the rifle-pits, and redoubts, 
was thickly strewn with their dead. In the entrenchment, or, to 
use a more appropriate word, ditch, which must have measured more 
than half a mile round, the bodies lay in one continuous tangled 
skein, black-brown amid the yellow sand. All over the enclosure 
they lay in confused heaps. The total number killed must have 
amounted to two thousand four or five hundred, but very many, of 
whom no count could possibly have been made, must have found their 
way, wounded, to the hills. When Tokar was occupied, next day, 
without resistance, it naturally seemed to many as if, to quote an ex- 
pression of the time, the ‘ heart had been knocked out’ of the insur- 
rection. And for some days after the return of the army to Suakin, 
it did appear as if the campaign was ended; and officers and 
men were anticipating an early return to Egypt, or, as in the case of 
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the troops that had been stopped on their way from India, a speedy 
resumption of their homeward voyage. Spies were bringing in news 
that Osman Digna’s tribesmen were dispersing ; that some of the 
smaller clans engaged in the battle had been almost exterminated ; 
that, for example, only seven or eight of the eight hundred men who 
had gone from Tamanieb to El Teb to fight against us survived. This 
was most probably an exaggeration ; but all the spies’ reports showed 
that many of the tribal contingents had suffered terribly. According 
to a list which was compiled from spies’ reports, and which was given 
to me at Suakin on the 5th of March, it appeared that Osman Digna’s 
following consisted of no more than sixteen or seventeen hundred men, 
representing nine tribes—the Sharaab, Bishariat, Moassayab, Ghimi- 
lab, and others. But it was next reported that the insurgents were 
mustering at Tamanieb, some twenty miles from Suakin; that Osman, 
who had meanwhile assumed the dress of a dervish, was again preach- 
ing a holy war, arguing that Mahomet himself had been worsted 
in the beginning of his career, and that against his own defeat at El 
Teb he had to count two great victories on the same spot, two 
between Suakin and Sinkat, not to mertion the overwhelming suc- 
cesses of their holy master the Mahdi beyond the Nile. Then, as 
the days passed, it appeared certain that Osman had gathered at least 
five or six thousand about him. It became known that thousands of 
the tribesmen had sworn before Osman, on the Koran, to face the 
English again in battle, and conquer or perish. Besides, after two 
proclamations had gone out, inviting the sheikhs to abandon Osman 
and accept pardon, twenty-one of them returned a flat and contemp- 
tuously threatening answer. A prisoner who had been taken into 
camp some hours after the battle of El Teb had formed a just esti- 
mate of the resolution of Osman and the sheikhs. His fellow pris ner, 
when examined on the point, expressed his opinion that Osman would 
yield, or at any rate decline another encounter. ‘ Never!’ sharply 
interrupted his comrade, altogether unabashed by the presence of the 
English officers, who, if he measured them by the Oriental standard 
of morals—the only standard which he knew—might order him to 
be decapitated on the spot for his rude temerity. In brief, it was 
decided that the Arabs did not consider themselves beaten, and that 
they must be fought once more. It was considered as almost certain 
that a sharp defeat inflicted upon Osman at Tamanieb—Osman’s 
head-quarters, preaching station, and military stores depét in one— 
would destroy his prestige and extinguish the insurrection in the Red 
Sea provinces. 

Thus, on the 11th of March, after a few days’ rest at Suakin, 
General Sir Gerald Graham’s force was again on the march. 
The troops halted for the night at the zereba, or square breastwork of 
prickly bush which Baker Pasha had constructed during one of his 
excursions three months before. On the following afternoon, at one, 
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the force moved out towards Tamanieb, and reached the first and lowest 
range of hills at three. From the top of a bare, black-glistening 
rock of syenite, which lay on our right, and to which a fellow- 
correspondent gave the very appropriate name of Mount Kassim, 
some of us obtained a complete panoramic view of the country. Far 
behind stretched the blue rim of the sea, and Suakin vaguely shone, 

misty-white, like a city in cloudland. From the blue rim the plain 

extended towards us, and past us, also like a sea, in which the smaller 

ridges and isolated hills presented the appearance of capes and islands, 

until it became lost in its bow-shaped background of high mountains. 

That was the picture which presented itself to the unaided vision ; 

but a field-glass enabled one to detect the unpleasant reality. What 
are those dead-black mop-shaped little objects that pop up and dis- 
appear on the other side of the plain, towards our left? Our friends 

the ‘ woolly heads’ are peeping at us from amongst the bushes. They 
must be in large force, for the black mops pop up and down in spots 
scattered over a line of nearly two miles. We can just distinguish, 

one behind the other, the irregular lines of the ravines and dry water- 

courses in the depths of which the Arab hordes are concealed. While 

we were still on Mount Kassim, a special messenger from Admiral 
Hewett at Suakin arrived with the important information (given by a 

spy) that in one of the gorges which led to Tamai, large numbers of 
the Arabs would conceal themselves with the object of springing upon 

us as we marched past, and destroying us in the surprise and con- 
fusion. It was too late to oblige the Arabs that day. Turning sharp 
off to the south-east, and marching for about twenty minutes more, 
the army halted at half-past five, and at once proceeded to surround 
itself with a zereba. Shortly after nine we all lay down on the sand, 
in our clothes and boots, and with our horses saddled and bridled—in 
ease of accidents—the soldiers with their arms beside them. It was 
a miserable night. Atten the silence was broken by the sharp sudden 
rattle of musketry. There was a slight flutter in our big square, but 
it lasted only for a moment; then the Arab firing stopped, and we fan- 
cied we were to be left in peace. But in half an hour came another 
rattle, much nearer, also from the flanks and in front. We could heax- 
the voices of the Arabs as they prowled in the bush, some four hundred 
yards off. We could see the red flashes, palish red in the light of a 
moon of splendid brilliance. At one in the morning a loud fusillade 
broke out, close to us. 

The Arabs are rushing! we thought. In an instant, the Highland- 
ers, who were lying down on one flank of the square, rose up silently like, 
the crest of some huge long wave, and, after a pause, subsided, slo ty 
and silently as before. One experienced a feeling of pride and g4mi- 
ration at the discipline and self-possession of those men thus startled 
out of their sleep. At intervals all night long until fiv¢g in the 
morning, the Arab bullets flew over us with their peevish |ping, or 
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sharp whirr, or brief hiss-and-thud as they struck the sand. A drowsy 
oath, or muttered chaff, when shots hit unpleasantly near, was all 
the recognition the Arabs received. But at half-past six, one of our 
nine-pounders and a Gardiner machine-gun suddenly blazed away, and 
hotly peppered a band of ¢ woolly-heads’ at 1,400 yards. Two hours 
afterwards, the men and officers of the second brigade were engaged 
in mortal struggle, hand to hand, foot to foot, with the Arabs; and 
their countrymen in the first brigade, who quietly watched the scene, 
wondered for a moment whether a horde of undisciplined savages had 
‘ wiped out’ a British square. 

Leaving the zerebu, our two infantry squares, Davis’s leading at an 
interval of some hundreds of yards from Butler’s, resumed their line of 
march across the plateau, which, at a distance of a quarter to half a 
mile or more, sloped more or less steeply down into the intricate 
ramification of ravines which separated us from the Tamanieb waters 
and Osman’s camp. In about twenty minutes’ time General Davis's 
square halted. Re-forming itself from the somewhat loose order into 
which it had fallen during the advance over very rough ground, it 
moved straightly and slowly towards the slope of the plateau. 

The left flank and left-half front of the square were formed by 
the Black Watch under Colonel Green ; the right-half front and right 
flank were composed of the 65th, under Colonel Byam ; the royal 
marines, under Colonel ‘Tuson, made up the rear. 

The Arabs, whatever their plans of concealment may have been, 
took care to make themselves heard. They opened upon the second 
brigade with a terrific fire which lasted a minute or two. But their 
hailstorm of bullets flew, for the most part, quite harmlessly right over 
our heads. Out fromthedin rang the order, ‘ Forty-second, charge! ’ and 
the left-half face of the square broke away with the wild war-cry of the 
Black Watch. Colonel Byam heard no order given to himself, but 
‘when he saw the Highlanders dash ahead, he, too, rushed on with his 
front-half battalion. There was a brief pause, followed by an out- 
burst of musketry fire from the companies of the 65th, and the harsh 
grating rattle of the Gatling guns near the front end of the right 
flank. Then the firing ceased, and there arose a hoarse, vast murmur 
of voices, above which sounded, loud and quick, words of command in 
tones of anger, remonstrance, encouragement. It was the Arabs rush- 
ing. Our square was wrecked ; and its fragments were driven hither 
and thither before the wild tide of triumphant savagery. 

Swarming out of the ravine close to our right front and right 
flank, and swiftly running, like so many packs of hounds, the Arabs 
fell upon the right front and right flank of the square. On they 
dashed, in spite of the fire which mowed them down by scores. 
Their myriad spear-blades glittered amid the smoke and the dust. 
I sat on horseback near the front line, behind the half-battalion 
of the Highlanders. Viewed from that point the recoil of the 42nd 
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half-front somewhat resembled the slow swing of a door on its hinges. 
If I may take the liberty of speaking of my own impressions, the 
feeling which that wonderful scene evoked was one of intense fascina- 
tion, mingled with a certain kind of curiosity, and of surprise that the 
most renowned regiment in the British army should be handled in 
this manner by naked barbarians. There was one man in particular 
who riveted my attention. He stood out, alone, at some little 
distance from his comrades, who, with obstinate slowness, were re- 
tiring with their faces to the enemy. The easy, graceful attitude 
of that handsome Highlander, as with left leg extended, head 
turned slightly rightwards, and levelled rifle, he picked out his 
victims! Six yards in front of hima tall Arab, with upraised arm, 
was poising his spear, about to throw or rush. A puff of blue smoke, 
and the Arab, bounding into the air, fell forward on his face, as if he 
had been shot through the heart. In a moment or two down went 
another by a bullet from the same weapon. Unfortunately it was not 
every Highlander or ‘Old Sixty-fifth ’ man who could use his rifle or 
ply his bayonet. There was no elbow-room. The number and weight 
of the Arabs was so great, and the fatal ‘rush’ through the heavy 
curtain of smoke so sudden, that our brave fellows were sorely puzzled 
how to act even in bare self-defence. A 65th officer very appro- 
priately compared the appearance presented by his own part of the 
yielding line to that of the scramble in a game of football. A good 
instance in point occurred in the company of the 42nd commanded by 
Captain Scott-Stevenson. This officer was suddenly seized about the 
legs by some Arabs who were crawling or sprawling on the ground. 
One of them dragged at the frogs of his kilt, and then at his ‘ sporran.’ 
The trick of kicking one’s enemy hardly enters into the training of a 
British officer or ‘soldier, but in such a crisis one need not be 
squeamish about formalities, and Stevenson, who is as strong as a 
horse, kicked out like one, and made a quick clearance. It happens 
that Captain Scott-Stevenson is one of the best boxers in the army, 
and now he found some use for the noble art. His claymore was too 
long a weapon for such close quarters, but he sent its steel ‘ basket ’ 
crashing upon the nose and inquiring eyes of one assailant, and then 
with his left fist he capsized a second.—In this way were the High- 
landers swept back. 

But, even before this occurred, the 65th were driven in from the 
front and right flank. One half at least of the square was being 
crushed inwards and rearwards upon the line of marines, who, hitherto, 
stood as steady as a stone wall. Numbers of the men of the 65th were 
knocked off their legs inthe Arab rush. The colonel, with four of his 
officers—Ford, Dalgetty, Ethelstone, Smythe—were thrown down. 
Soldiers and savagesalike went trampling over them. Gallant Ford was 
killed ; Dalgetty fainted from loss of blood, and was rescued by one of 
his men; the others escaped by miracle. If Stevenson of the 42nd is 
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known as a first-rate boxer, Colonel Byam of the York and Lancaster 
regiment is equally well known—and especially, perhaps, in India— 
as a first-rate revolver-shooter. As he lay on the ground he was 
assailed by four or fivespearmen. Crack! crack ! crack ! went Byam’s 
weapon, dropping, or sufficiently maiming, an Arab at each touch of 
the trigger. The colonel rose up, and, while the main body of his 
regiment was breaking into pieces, some thirty of his men rallied 
round him. There they stood, those true heroes, back to back, re- 
pelling, with bayonet thrust, the repeated onslaughts of the Arabs 
who encircled them. Fifteen of Colonel Byam’s men fell where 
they stood—their names are given in one of General Graham’s 
despatches. All the thirty were very old soldiers—among the oldest 
in the regiment—and every man of the fifteen who perished bore three 
or four badges. This, however, was not the only example of a group 
isolating itself from the retiring mass. The Highlanders formed one 
or two such groups. The same thing happened in Tuson’s splendid 
battalion, and these groups materially assisted to bring about the 
general rally which very soon followed. But for the anachronism of 
rifles and bayonets, these and other episodes of the fight might very 
well be compared to Homer’s battles. Some of the Arabs, having 
hurled their spears at the English soldiers, took to stone-throwing. 
Colonel Green of the Black Watch was struck. Colonel Byam had his 
helmet knocked off, and was half-stunned by a boulder. Having lost 
his hat, he went bareheaded for the next hour and more, defying 
sunstroke. 

It has been said above that the formation of isolated groups 
materially assisted to bring about the general rally, which took place 
in about twenty minutes, when the disjecta membra of the second 
brigade had been driven back three hundred yards. But a more 
potent aid to recovery now manifested itself—an aid without which 
General Davis’s square might have been ‘ wiped out.’ Suddenly, from 
the left flank of General Buller’s square, came a volley of musketry, 
enfilading the victorious Arabs. Round by the left of General 
Davis’s brigade came the cavalry, who, dismounting their men, 
poured another volley into the enemy’s right flank. The Arabs were 
between two fires. The Highlanders, the 65th, and the marines re- 
formed, and, after a brief interval of time, advanced once more, driv- 
ing the Arabs before them over the old ground where many hundreds 
of their foes now lay dead. The Arabs attempted a second charge, 
but the attempt failed, and was short-lived. With the recapture 
of the guns, the second brigade wound up its share of the day’s task. 

The fortunes of General Buller’s brigade were very different from 
those of General Davis’s; and they may be very briefly described. 
Buller’s square was halted at a distance of from four to five hundred 
yards from the slope of the plateau. Davis's was marched to with- 
in twenty yards of it. The narrowness of the space between the 
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slope and the second brigade enabled the Arabs to ‘ rush’ the square 
before our men could find time to fire more than a few rounds; 
the breadth of the space between it and Buller’s troops rendered it 
impossible for a ‘ rush’ to reach the square in face of a well-directed 
fire. Scarcely au Arab who ran nearer than eighty yards to Buller’s 
lines lived to tell the tale. There was no hurry, no flurry, in the 
handling of this brigade. The men formed up, shoulder to shoulder, 
in leisurely order when they saw the Arabs coming on. Their de- 
liberate volleys sounded like the harsh grating roar of the sea on a 
shingly beach, and when the smoke dritted slowly away, the tawny 
plain reappeared, black with the bodies of the dead and the dying. 
The good-humour of the Gordon Highlanders was as conspicuous 
as their steadiness. ‘ Now, lads, do what I tell you,’ shouted Captain 
Woodward to his company, ‘and you'll each have an extra pint when 
we return.’ The lads laughed and cheered, and when they went back 
their captain scrupulously kept his promise. One of the neatest 
shots ever fired proceeded from a corner in the right flank of General 
Buller’s square. A band of Arabs—some twenty-two or twenty-five 
of them—rushed to within seventy yards of the square. They halted 
behind a big, tall bush, as if to take breath, peering now and again 
round the branches, as if to see what the English were about. A 
shell was fired; the tall, thick bush shook from top to bottom, and 
after the battle was over all the Arabs were found dead on the spot. 
General Buller had not only to help Davis, he had also to help 
himself. The Arab attack comprised three separate lines of assault. 
The Arabs evidently had a definite, settled, comprehensive plan, nor 
is it difficult to imagine that it might to some considerable extent 
have proved successful. The probability is that they expected us 
to fight in a single square, as at El Teb. If General Graham had 
done so, and had also pushed his single square into the position in 
which the second brigade received the enemy’s rush, the Arabs might 
have had a very fair chance of surrounding us on all sides. This, 
however, is speculation. General Graham’s force marched in two 
squares, separated from each other by a very considerable space, 
and yet the Arabs did try to get round them both. For the main 
attack of the Arabs on the first brigade was delivered on the right 
flank, and right-half front, both of which were formed by the Gordon 
Highlanders. The left flank of General Davis's brigade, and the 
right of General Buller’s were, of course, the two extreme lines of 
the infantry formation, which included the two squares. But the 
Arabs not only made a series of attacks on the second and first 
brigades; they also made a separate attempt, namely on the ereba, 
where, it will be remembered, the army rested, or tried to rest, 
the night before, and in which, when the march-out took place in th 
morning, a company or two were left to take care of the sick Ag 
wounded, and to guard the stores. The attempt, partial as iy 
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on the zereba was speedily abandoned, no doubt in consequence of 
the failure which the rush on the first brigade met with. Along 
the whole length of the ravine faced by General Graham’s army 
the Arabs were grouped, in the hope of destroying this force, as 
they had destroyed Baker Pasha’s. Away in the front of General 
Buller’s position a considerable body of Arabs was seen, which did not 
join in the fight at all. This body drew off when General Buller’s 
brigade, advancing to the ravines, and leaving the second brigade 
behind in the field, plunged into them, marched across, completed 
the dispersion of the enemy, and wound up the proceedings of this 
memorable day by the peaceful occupation of Osman Digna’s camp. 
The reader will now be in a position to understand the cause of 
the repulse sustained by General Davis’s square. He will see that 
the fault was not the men’s, nor the individual officers’, In an 
order issued at Suakin on Sunday, March 16, the General ob- 
served that ‘the naval brigade for a brief moment lost their guns, 
but through no fault of their own.’ The same words apply to the 
conduct of the Highlanders and the 65th, and, indeed, is implied in 
a subsequent order in which Sir Gerald Graham assumed responsi- 
bility for what had happened. The story of the break-up is brief and 
simple. The front line doubled, while the flanks and rear followed 
only in quick time. The lid was taken off the box. The Arabs made 
for the gaps, which, however, very few of them succeeded in entering. 
What they did do, was to crush in the front (the ‘lid’) and the 
sides; and this the extreme shortness of the space over which they 
charged enabled them to do. The front line charged over a space of 
about a hundred yards, and halted, as already said, twenty yards from 
the edge of the slope. As Colonel Green and his officers expressed it, 
‘We charged at nothing ;’ but they saw their comrades on the right— 
that is the 65th—and the blue-jackets ‘ blazing away.’ In a minute 
or two the Arabs plunged through the smoke upon the right flank and 
right front face and corner of the square, and then upon the High- 
landers on the left half front. Machine-guns in good hands can make 
dreadful havoe at ranges of from 300 to 2,000 yards ; but in the hands 
even of the blue-jackets they speedily became useless at a range of 
twenty. So in the fearful rush, the blue-jackets, who had no sup- 
ports, were swept away, but not before they had locked their guns, 
thus preventing them from being turned upon ourselves by the Arabs. 
There was no such thing as a stampede. Speaking of the 42nd 
Highlanders in particular—for I stood close to a group of them, and 
certainly within fifteen yards of the nearest Arab—all I can say is 
that they fought like demons; they retreated backwards; they never 
turned an inch except to thrust at the Arabs who were trying to 
surround them. Confused and broken as the British recoil was, it 
would have been far worse with troops of less sterling quality than 
the 1st Royal Highlanders and the York and Lancasters. No other 
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troops could have emerged with fewer disasters from the mad onset 
of those savages. To show how the same event may be interpreted 
by different minds, it may be mentioned that an Arab prisoner ex- 
pressed to my fellow-correspondent, Mr. Cameron of the Standard, 
his opinion that our recoil was a deliberate trick to get the Arabs 
drawn in between three fires. Mr. Cameron’s friend was as much 
impressed by the cunning as by the gallantry of the English. 

The battles of Tamai and El Teb present as many contrasting 
features as the respective localities in which they were fought. At 
El Teb, cavalry (to a very small extent, however, by the Arabs), 
infantry, and artillery were employed, and that, too, most effec- 
tively on either side. Though our enemies were barbarians, our 
fight with them was a pretty series of evolutions, conducted pretty 
much on the usual lines of civilised and scientific warfare. But 
at Tamai the most interesting part of the performance consisted 
of a series of Homeric scrimmages; the other part, of a series of 
cautious, deliberate, carefully aimed volleys. General Buller’s brigade 
stood as quietly and collectedly as if it were engaged in an ordinary 
parade. At Tamai there was no artillery duel, as there was at El Teb; 
nor did the cavalry charge. While they were drawn up away to 
General Davis’s left, in echeloned squadrons of brigade, it was thought 
that they might charge; and the hussars afterwards regretted they 
had not the opportunity. But a charge could hardly be effected at 
any time, except at the risk of masking the infantry fire, and of 
rushing uncomfortably near to the ravines. What the hussars did 
was to dismount and pour in volleys on their own account. 

The cavalry service in this campaign may have already suggested 
to the reader’s mind some notions respecting the conduct of future 
African wars. Clearly, English cavalry should not be employed—if 
any other can be found—on such expeditions. Indian cavalry regi- 
ments are most admirably fitted for the work. A regiment like the 
13th Bengal Lancers, for example, which distinguished itself so highly 
during the Egyptian campaign, would, by charging at the right 
moment, have wrought havoc among the Arabs at El Teb. In many 
respects there are no finer cavalry in the world than the Indian 
sowars, the crack regiments of which are raised exclusively from races 
and tribes of born warriors. An English cavalry man is, ordinarily, 
more muscular, ‘ stronger,’ in the common, rough sense of the term, 
than the Sikh, or Pathan (Indo-Afghan of the Punjab frontier). But 
he has a great many more wants; while in a hot country like the 
Soudan—hot at most seasons of the year—the Sikh or Pathan would 
beat him in enduring the discomforts of thirst and of exposure to the 
sun. Of the two, the Indian would be the last to suffer from the ordi- 
nary ailments of campaigning, such as fever, diarrhcea, and dysentery. 
There is a great difference in the case of infantry. But here, also, 
native Indian infantry might be employed with advantage. No one 
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need now be reminded of the supreme importance of steady, well- 
directed firing in checking the series of ‘rushes’ in which the tactics 
of the Soudan Arabs chiefly consist. A comparison of the shooting 
scores of native infantry regiments with those of our English bat- 
talions in India would surprise a good many people. As regards cold 
steel, one would with easy confidence back a regiment of Ghoorkhas 
against their own number, at least, of Arab spearmen. A Ghoorkkha, 
with his bayonet and kookrie—huge, curved knife, to which the 
Soudani Arab knife is a mere toy—is about as unpleasant an enemy 
to encounter as can well be found in the old world. As to the sup- 
posed religious difficulty—Mahomedans fighting against Mahomedans 
—the thing does not exist. In the first place, some of the Indian 
regiments which would be employed in an African campaign are 
composed of Hindoos. In the second place, Soudani Mahomedans 
have been fighting Egyptian Mahomedans; two years ago, Indian 
Mahomedans fought their co-religionists in Lower Egypt, and were 
sorry they had no more of it; and they have been employed by 
us against Mahomedans in Afghanistan and in India itself. As 
regards sickness, there were not half-a-dozen cases of serious illness, 
worthy the name, in the whole of the Indian contingent during the 
Egyptian campaign. Supposing Admiral Hewett and King John 
agree together, what would there be to prevent an Indian contingent 
from landing, in twenty-four days, at Massowah, and reaching, in 
seventeen or eighteen days, the Atbara river, which they could follow 
towards Berber, or from which they might strike across to Khartoum? 

As to the question of the maintenance of the health of English 
troops, it is surprising to think how much depends on the observance 
of the very simplest precautions. It certainly looked serious when, 
almost as soon as they started, the men began to fall out by scores, 
during the first day of General Graham’s last march in search of 
Osman Digna. But the falling out was owing to the fact that the 
men started shortly after dinner, and in the hottest part of the day. 
Next day we started very early in the morning. We marched for 
hours across a labyrinth of ravines, all gravel and boulders, and in 
many places so steep that the passage of them might not unaptly be 
compared to going up and down ladders. Including a brief rest at 
Tamanieb water, the whole march, going and coming, lasted twelve 
hours; yet, throughout the whole of that period, not more than three 
men left the ranks, and I believe they were in their places again 
before they returned to camp. 

General Graham’s campaign has taught the Arabs at least one 
good lesson—respect for the English, a more pleasant feeling for 
them to harbour than their contempt and inextinguishable hate for 
the Egyptians. The kindness which their prisoners have received at 
our hands, and the forbearance shown to them when they might well 
have expected stern punishment, have undoubtedly given those fear- 
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less barbarians some glimmering of a new world of ideas; the 
English, they understand, are as merciful as they are brave. ‘ But 
why, then, do you come to fight us?’ asked one of the prisoners to 
whom I have alluded in a preceding paragraph. The questioner was 
not well up in politics, And he had narrow views about other 
matters, as, for example, in military tactics, when he bluntly, and 
even roughly, expressed his inability to understand how an honest 
people like the English could have sneaked round by the rear of the 
entrenchments at El Teb, instead of attacking them straightforwardly 
from the front, where his tribesmen were prepared to receive us. 

On the other hand—and this is one of the most pleasing features 
of General Graham’s brilliant little campaign—the British soldier 
very soon conceived, and as heartily expressed, his admiration for his 
enemy. In the field, of course, he did his best to exterminate him ; 
but in camp he often spoke of ‘the pity of killing such splendid 
fellows, who after all are only rebelling against those rotten Egyp- 
tians.’ (The British soldier’s contempt for the Egyptians grew 
rather than diminished in consequence of an incident at Tokar. The 
blue-jackets had, with their own bands, dragged their guns all the 
way from Trinkitat—seventeen miles—across sand and mud, They 
were thirsty. They asked for water from some of the Egyptians 
whom they had just come to relieve. ‘ Bukhsheesh,’ replied the 
Egyptians, holding out their palms. The Egyptians who came up 
with the convoy drank half of the water in store, and spilled most of 
the rest.) The British soldier cheerily admits that he might have 
fared much worse than he did if only the Arabs were as knowing as 
they were plucky. ‘ Why did they not cut off our convoys?’ ‘Why 
did they not attack us at night in the zerebas?’ ‘ Why did they 
use weapons which they did not understand?’ ‘ Why did they not 
keep quiet at Teb, and, when we got close enough to them, jump 
upon us with their spears ?’ 

Other characteristics, which must be mentioned to the British 
soldier’s great credit, were his knack of making the best of a bad 
situation, and his patience under the most trying hardships. The 
artillerymen from India had neither horses nor guns—this was an 
unavoidable accident of the situation. They got guns from the fleet, 
they made mules do the work of horses, and somehow they picked 
up all the necessary accoutrements. The 10th Hussars, also from 
India, had no horses. They took over the horses of Baker’s Egyptian 
cavalry. The saddlery was rotten; there were not even heelropes ; the 
horses were badly shod, and most wretchedly trained. In a few days 
horses and saddlery looked so ‘smart’ that one could scarcely recog- 
nise them. With a 10th Hussar man on his back, the Egyptian 
‘tat’ walked and galloped like an entirely different being. Take 
the case of the ‘Old Sixty-fifth.’ This corps, homeward bound after 
thirteen years in India, was intercepted on its voyage up the Red 
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Sea. Immediately on reaching Trinkitat the men were ordered to 
land, which they at once did, with only their arms and the clothes on 
their backs. As they did not expect to be employed on service, but 
only to take off the women and children to Suez, they were wholly 
unprovided for a campaign. But, as soon as they disembarked, they 
each man received a hundred rounds of ammunition and a water- 
bottle. We were then at Fort Baker, and had been wondering 
anxiously—for the battle was to come off to-morrow, our force 
was small, and we knew the Arabs would fight desperately—whether 
the 65th would come in time. They started from Trinkitat long 
after dusk, and for hours went splashing and plunging through one 
of the most abominable morasses (as it then was) in the universe: 
this was the three-mile expanse of sand and slush which separates 
the Trinkitat peninsula from the portion of the mainland on which 
stands Fort Baker. In some places the men waded half way up to 
their waists ; many of them lost their boots; all were drenched with 
sea-water, and covered with mud. About ten, as we sat round our 
blazing watch-fires, the 65th straggled into camp, cold and hungry. 
They were heartily cheered and, what was more to the purpose, treated 
to a dram of good rum. Like the rest of us, they slept without any 
covering through the rain, which fell heavily all that night; and a 
few hours after they were having the brunt of the battle. They were 
in the front line of the advance upon Tokar; and during the whole 
of the arduous march—thirty-four miles, most of it under a fierce 
sun—not a man fell out. Landing at Suakin, they bivouacked for 
some days swh Jove fervido: how and where they got their tents I 
do not know. Having come without their kits, change of raiment 
was uaturally out of the question. But in the intervals of rest the 
men might wash their clothes piecemeal—go about in their trousers, 
for example, while their tunics were drying. At Suakin there were 
seven washing-days in the week; along a mile of sea-beach, and in 
the crystal-clear water, beneath which the corals spread out, minutely 
visible, their delicate branch-work, hundreds of men bathed at all hours 
of the day, or, with nothing on but their ungainly pith-hats, serubbed 
their clothes, and wrung the sea-water out of them with the knowing air 
of practised laundresses. The nude Highlanders used on those occa- 
sions to present an oddly piebald appearance—the brown tan on the 
knees and calves, where kilt and hose left them exposed to the sun, 
contrasting sharply with the white of their bodies. The 65th 
officers were no better off than the rank and file. As they were 
homeward bound, they too had come without their kits, or furniture 
of any sort. The first time I saw the colonel he was sitting cross- 
legged on the sand, quietly consuming, with the help of a clasp 
knife and an iron saucer, his luncheon of ‘ bully beef’ and whisky. 
After a time the colonel and officers contrived to beg, borrow, or 
steal a few knives and forks, and deal boxes to sit, sleep, and eat 
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upon. Of course they had come on shore without their horses—they 
had sold them in India or at Aden—and they did all or most of their 
campaigning in the Soudan on foot. The reader must not imagine 
from the above details that there was any grumbling among the men, 
or scarcity of provisions, or administrative bungling. On the con- 
trary, the men were from first to last in the best of spirits; the 
rations were always abundant and of excellent quality; never were 
the commissariat and transport better managed than on General 
Graham’s expedition. Here is a little incident well worth mention- 
ing in connection with the subject of rations and the rare luxuries of 
campaigning. One night before a march-out some champagne was 
produced at a certain mess. An officer remarked that the pop of 
champagne corks might sound rather selfish where the men had only 
their allowance of plain water. ‘ Hear, hear!’ was the all-round 
response, and the champagne was stowed away for another season. 

And now that General Graham’s magnificent little army—too 
little, it seems, to deserve the thanks of the English Parliament, 
though it has received the thanks and compelled the admiration of 
the English people—now that this army has finished its task, shall 
we think that the Arabs consider themselves beaten? Most of us 
thought that they retired from El Teb and Tamai too sourly and too 
sulkily for people who might be supposed to have been subdued as 
well as defeated. Certainly they never faced us again after Tamai. 
Only a few of them were visible a long way off when, the day after 
that fight, the force marched across the ravines and set fire to Osman 
Digna’s encampment and stores, where the red flames, springing up 
in a score of localities all over the level green plain, mounted a 
hundred feet high, and the exploding ammunition maintained for 
half an hour a continuous roar like that of a pitched battle. Nor 
did they appear when, in the end of March, General Graham, rather 
expecting a third battle, marched for the last time with his force to the 
Tamanieb stream, and along its banks by the pine trees, the feathery 
palms, and the foaming cascade, to the narrow gorges in the hills. 
But it is not certain that the Arabs think Osman Digna’s power has 
vanished in smoke ; and we have not heard the last of the insurrec- 
tion in the Eastern Soudan. 


JOHN MACDONALD. 
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Tue first series of Translations of the Sacred Books of the East, 
consisting of twenty-four volumes, is nearly finished, and a second 
series which is to comprise as many volumes again, is fairly started. 
Even when tbat second series is finished, there will be enough mate- 
rial left for a third and fourth series, and though I shall then long 
have ceased from my labours as editor, I rejoice to think that the 
reins when they drop out of my hands will be taken up and held by 
younger, stronger, and abler conductors. 

I ought indeed to be deeply grateful to all who have helped me 
in this arduous, and, as it seemed at first, almost hopeless under- 
taking. Where will you get the Oriental scholars, I was asked, willing 
to give up their time to what is considered the most tedious and the 
most ungrateful task, translating difficult texts from beginning to 
end, and not being allowed to display one scrap of recondite learning 
in long notes and essays, or to skip one single passage, however cor- 
rupt or unintelligible? 

And if you should succeed in assembling such a noble army of 
martyrs, where in these days will you find the publisher to publish 
twenty-four or forty-eight portly volumes, volumes which are meant 
to be studied, not to be skimmed, which will never be ordered by 
Mudie or Smith, and which conscientious reviewers will prefer to cut 
up rather than to cut open ? 

It was no easy matter, as I well knew, to find either enthusiastic 
scholars or enthusiastic publishers, but 1 did not despair, because I 
felt convinced that sooner or later such a collection of translations of 
the Fathers of the Universal Church would become an absolute neces- 
sity. My hope was at first that some very rich men who are tired of 
investing their money, would come forward to help in this under- 
taking, but though they seem willing to help in digging up mummies 
in Egypt or oyster-shells in Denmark, they evidently did not think that 
much good could come from digging up the forgotten Bibles of Bud- 
dhists or Fire-worshippers. I applied to learned Societies and Aca- 
demies, but, of course, they had no disposable funds. At last the 
Imperial Academy of Vienna—all honour be to it—was found willing 
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tolendahelping hand. Butin 1875, just when I had struck my tent 
at Oxford to settle in Austria, the then Secretary of State for India, 
Lord Salisbury, and the Dean of Christ Church, Dr. Liddell, brought 
their combined influence and power of persuasion to bear on the Indian 
Council and the University Press at Oxford. The sinews of war were 
found for at least twenty-four volumes, In October 1876 the under- 
taking was started, and, if all goes well, in October 1884, the first 
series of twenty-four volumes will stand on the shelves of every great 
library in Europe, America, and India. And more than that. Such 
has been the interest taken in this undertaking by the students of 
ancient language, religion, and philosophy, that even the unexpected 
withdrawal of the patronage of the India Office under Lord Salis- 
bury’s successor could not endanger the successful continuation of 
this enterprise, at least during the few years that I may still be able 
to conduct it. 

But while personally I rejoice that all obstacles which were placed 
in our way, sometimes from a quarter where we least expected it, have 
been removed, and that with the generous assistance of some of the 
best Oriental scholars of our age, some at least of the most important, 
works illustrating the ancient religions of the East have been per- 
manently rescued from oblivion and rendered accessible to every man 
who understands English, some of my friends, men whose judgment I 
value far higher than my own, wonder what ground there is for re- 
joicing. Some, more honest than the rest, told me that they had 
been great admirers of ancient Oriental wisdom till they came to read 
the translations of the Sacred Books of the East. They had evidently 
expected to hear the tongues of angels, and not the babbling of 
babes. But others took higher ground. What, they asked, could 
the philosophers of the nineteenth century expect to learn from the 
thoughts and utterances of men who had lived one, two, three, or four 
thousand years ago? When I humbly suggested that these books had 
a purely historical interest, and that the history of religion could be 
studied from no other documents, I was told that it was perfectly 
known how religion arose, and through how many stages it had to 
pass in its development from fetishism to positivism, and that what- 
ever facts might be found in the Sacred Books of the East, they must 
all vanish before theories which are infallible and incontrovertible. If 
anything more was to be discovered about the origin and nature of 
religion, it was not from dusty historical documents, but from pyscho- 
physiological experiments, or possibly from the creeds of living savages. 

I was not surprised at these remarks. I had heard similar remarks 
many years ago, and they only convinced me that the old antagonism 
between the historical and theoretical schools of thought was as strony 
to-day as ever. This antagonism applies not only to the study of 
religion, but likewise to the study of language, mythology, and philo- 
sophy, in fact of all the subjects to which my own labours haye more 
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specially been directed for many years, and I therefore gladly seize this 
opportunity of clearly defining once for all the position which I have 
deliberately chosen from the day that I was a young recruit to the 
time when I have become a veteran in the noble army of research. 

There have been, and there probably always will be, two schools 
of thought, the Historical and the Theoretical. Whether by accident 
or by conviction I have been through life a follower of the Historical 
School, a school which in the study of every branch of human know- 
ledge has but one and the same principle, namely, * Learn to wnder- 
stand what is by learning to understand what has been.’ 

That school was in the ascendant when I began life. It was then 
represented in Germany by such names as Niebuhr for history, 
Savigny for law, Bopp for language, Grimm for mythology ; or, to 
mention more familiar names, in France by Cuvier for natural history ; 
in England by a whole school of students of history and nature, who 
took pride in calling themselves the only legitimate representatives 
of the Baconian school of thought. 

What a wonderful change has come over us during the last thirty 
or forty years! The Historical School which, in the beginning of our 
century, was in the possession of nearly all professorial chairs, and 
wielding the sceptre of all the great Academies, has dwindled away, 
and its place has been taken by the Theoretical School, best known 
in England by its eloquent advocacy of the principles of evolution. 
This Theoretical School is sometimes called the synthetic, in opposi- 
tion to the Historical School, which is analytic. It is also charac- 
terised as constructive, or as reasoning a priori. In order to appreciate 
fully the fundamental difference between the two schools, it will be 
best to see how their principles have been applied to such subjects as 
the science of language, religion, or antiquities. 

The Historical School, in trying to solve the problem of the 
origin and growth of language, takes language as it finds it. It takes 
the living language in its various dialects, and traces each word back 
from century to century, until from the English now spoken in the 
streets, we arrive at the Saxon of Alfred, the Old Saxon of the Con- 
tinent, and the Gothic of Ulfilas, as spoken on the Danube in the 
fifth century. Even here we do not stop. For finding that Gothic 
is but a dialect of the great Teutonic stem of language, that Teutonic 
again is but a dialect of the great Aryan family of speech, we trace 
Teutonic and its collateral branches, Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, 
Persian, and Sanskrit, back to that Proto-Aryan form of speech which 
contained the seeds of all we now see before us, as germs, plants, flowers, 
fruits, in the languages of the Aryan race. 

After having settled this historical outline of the growth of our 
family of ‘speech, the Aryan, we take any word, or a hundred, or a 
thousand words, and analyse them, or take them to pieces. That 
words can be taken to pieces, every grammar teaches us, though the 
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process of taking them to pieces scientifically and correctly, dissecting 
limb from limb, is often as difficult and laborious as any anatomical 
preparation. Well, let us take quite a modern word—the American 
cute, sharp. We all know that cute is only a shortening of acute, and 
that acute is the Latin acutus, sharp. In acutus, again, we easily 
recognise the frequent derivative tus, as in cornutus, horned, from 
cornu, horn. This leaves us acu, as in acu-s,a needle. In this 
word the « can again be separated, for we know it is a very common 
derivative, in such words as pec-u, cattle, Sanskrit past, from pas, 
to tether; or tant, thin, Greek tavv-s, Lat. tenu-i-s, from tan, to 
stretch, Thus we arrive in the end at AK, and here our analysis 
must stop, for if we were to divide AK into A and K, we should get, 
as even Plato knew (7ieatetus, 205) mere letters, and no longer sig- 
nificant sounds or syllables. Now what is this AK? We call it a 
root, which is, of course, a metaphor only. What we mean by calling 
it a root is that it is the residuum of our analysis, and a residuum 
which itself resists all further analysis. It is an ultimate fact—and 
no more. 

With these ultimate facts, that is, with a limited number of 
predicative syllables, to which every word in any of the Aryan 
languages can be traced back, or, as we may also express it, from 
which every word in these languages can be derived, the historical 
school of comparative philology is satisfied, at least to a certain 
extent; for it has also to account for certain pronouns and adverbs 
and prepositions, which are not derived from predicative, but from 
demonstrative roots, and which bave supplied, at the same time, 
many of those derivative elements, like tus in acu-tus, which we 
generally call suffixes or terminations. 

After this analysis is finished, the historical student has done his 
work. AK, he says, conveys the concept of sharp, sharpness, being 
sharp or pointed. How it came to do that we cannot tell, or, at least, 
we cannot find out by historical analysis. But that it did so, we can 
prove by a number of words derived from AK in Sanskrit, Persian, 
Greek, Latin, Celtic, Slavonic, and Teutonic speech. For instance: 
Sanskrit dsu, quick (originally sharp), Greek @xvs, Lat. oc-ior, 
Lat. uc-er, eager, acus, acuo, acies, acumen; Greek dxpn, the 
highest point, our edge, A.-S. ecg; also to egg on; dxwyv, a javelin, 
acidus, sharp, bitter, ague, a sharp fever, ear of corn, Old High 
German ahir, Gothic ahs, acus, aceris, husk of grain, and many 
more. 

Let us now look at the Theoretical School and its treatment of 
language. How could language arise? it says; and it answers, Why, 
we see it every day. We have only to watch a child, and.we shall 
see that a child utters certain sounds of pain and joy, and very soon 
after imitates the sounds which it hears. It says Ah! when it is 
surprised or pleased; it soon says Bah! when it sees a lamb, and 
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Bow-wow ! when it sees a dog. Language, we are told, could not 
arise in any other way ; so that interjections and imitations must be 
considered as the ultimate, or rather the primary facts of language, 
while their transition into real words is, we are assured, a mere 
question of evulution. 

This theory seems to be easily confirmed by a number of words in 
all languages, which still exhibit most clearly the signs of such an 
origin; and still further, by the fact that these supposed rudiments 
of human speech exist, even at an earlier stage, in the development 
of animal life, namely, in the sounds uttered by many animals; 
though, curiously enough, far more fully and frequently by our most 
distant ancestors, the birds, than by our nearest relation, the ape. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that all who believe in a possible 
transition from an ape to a man should gladly have embraced this 
theory of language. The only misfortune is that such a theory, though 
it easily explains words which really require no explanation, such as 
crashing, cracking, creaking, crunching, scrunching, leaves us en- 
tirely in the lurch when we come to deal with real words—I mean 
words expressive of general concepts, such as man, tree, name, law— 
in fact, nine-tenths of our dictionary. 

I certainly do not wish to throw unmerited contempt on this 
Theoretical School. Far from it. We want the theorist quite as 
much as the historian. The one must check the other, nay, even 
help the other, just as every government wants an opposition to keep 
it in order, or, I ought perhaps to say, to give it from time to time 
new life and vigour. I only wished to show by an example or two, 
what is the real difference between these two schools, and what I 
meant when I said that, whether by temperament, or by education, or 
by conviction, I myself had always belonged to the Historical School. 

Take now the science of religion, and we shall find again the 
same difference of treatment between the historian and the theorist. 

The theorist begins by assuring you that all men were originally 
savages, or, to use a milder term, children. Therefore, if we wish to 
study the origin of religion, we must study children and savages. 

Now at the present moment some savages in Africa, Australia, 
and elsewhere are fetish-worshippers. Therefore we are assured that 
five thousand or ten thousand years ago religion must have begun 
with a worship of fetishes—that is, of stones, and shells, and sticks, 
and other inanimate objects. 

Again, children are very apt not only to beat their dolls, but even 
to punish a chair or a table if they have hurt themselves against it. 
This shows that they ascribe life and personality—nay, something like 
human nature—to inanimate objects, and hence we are told that 
savages would naturally do the same. A savage, in fact, is made to do 
everything that an anthropologist wishes him to do; but, even then, 
the question of all questions, why he does what he is supposed to do, 
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is never asked. We are told that he worships a stone as his god, but 
how he came to possess the idea of God, and to predicate it of the 
stone, is called a metaphysical question of no interest to the student 
of anthropology—that is, of man. If, however, we press for an 
answer to this all-important question, we are informed that animism, 
personification, and anthropomorphism are the three well-known 
agencies which fully account for the fact that the ancient inhabitants 
of India, Greece, and Italy believed that there was life in the rivers, 
the mountains, and the sky; that the sun, and the moon, and the 
dawn were cognisant of the deeds of men, and, finally, that Jupiter 
and Juno, Mars and Venus, had the form and the beauty, the feelings 
and passions of men. We might as well be told that all animals are 
hungry because they have an appetite. 

We read in many of the most popular works of the day how, from 
the stage of fetishism, there was a natural and necessary progress to 
polytheism, monotheism, and atheism, and after these stages have 
been erected one above the other, all that remains is to fill each stage 
with illustrations taken from every race that ever had a religion, 
whether these races were ancient or modern, savage or civilised, 
genealogically related to each other, or perfect strangers. 

Again, I must guard most decidedly against being supposed te 
wish to throw contempt or ridicule on this school. Far from it. I 
differ from it; I have no taste for it; I also think it is often very 
misleading. But to compare the thoughts and imaginations of 
savages and civilised races, of the ancient Egyptians, for instance, 
and the modern Hottentots, has its value, and the boldest combina- 
tions of the Theoretic School have sometimes been confirmed in the 
most unexpected manner. 

Let us see now how the Historical School goes to work in treating 
of the origin and growth of religion. It begins by collecting all the 
evidence that is accessible, and classifies it. First of all, religions 
are divided into those that have sacred books, and those that have not. 
Secondly, the religions which can be studied in books of recognised 
or canonical authority, are arranged genealogically. The New Testa- 
ment is traced back to the Old, the Koran to both the New and Old 
Testaments. This gives us one class of religions, the Semitic. 

Then, again, the sacred books of Buddhism, of Zoroastrianism, 
and of Brahmanism are classed together as Aryan, because they all 
draw their vital elements from one and the same Proto-Aryan source. 
This gives us a second class of religions, the Aryan. 

Outside the pale of the Semitic and Aryan religions, we have the 
two book-religions of China, the old national traditions collected by 
Confucius, and the moral and metaphysical system of Lao-tse. This 
gives us a class of Turanian religions. The study of those religions 
which have sacred books is in some respects easy, because we have in 
these books authoritative evidence on which our further reasonings 
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and conclusions can be safely based. But, in other respects, the 
very existence of these books creates new difficulties, because, after 
all, religions do not live in books only, but in human hearts, and 
where we have to deal with Vedas, and Avestas, and Tripitakas, Old 
and New Testaments, and Korans, we are often tempted into taking 
the book for the religion. 

Still the study of book-religions, if we once have mastered their 
language, is easier, and admits of more definite and scientific treat- 
ment than that of native religions which have no books, no articles, 
no tests, no councils, no pope. Anyone who attempts to describe the 
religion of the ancient Greeks and Romans—I mean their real faith, 
not their mythology, their ceremonial, or their philosophy—-knows 
the immense difficulty of such a task. And yet we have here a large 
literature, spread over many centuries, we know their language, we 
can even examine the ruins of their temples. 

Think after that, how infinitely greater must be the difficulty of 
forming a right conception, say, of the religion of the Red Indians, 
the Africans, the Australians. Their religions are probably as old 
as their languages, that is, as old as our own language ; but we know 
nothing of their antecedents, nothing but the mere surface of to-day, 
and that immense surface explored in a few isolated spots only, and 
often by men utterly incapable of understanding the language and 
the thoughts of the people. And yet we are asked to believe by the 
followers of the Theoretic School that this mere surface detritus is 
in reality the granite that underlies all the religions of the ancient 
world, more primitive than the Old Testament, more intelligible 
than the Veda, more instructive than the mythological language of 
Greece and Rome. It may be so. The religious map of the world 
may show as violent convulsions as the geological map of the earth. 
All I say to the enthusiastic believers in this contorted evolution of 
religious thought is, let us wait till we know a little more of Hot- 
tentots and Papians ; let us wait till we know at least their language, 
for otherwise we may go hopelessly wrong. 

The Historical School, in the meantime, is carrying on its more 
modest work by publishing and translating the ancient records of the 
great religions of the world, undisturbed by the sneers of those who 
do not find in the Sacred Books of the East what they, in their igno- 
rance, expected—men, who no doubt would turn up their noses at 
a kitchen-midden, because it did not contain their favourite lollypops. 
Where there are no sacred texts to edit and to translate, the true 
disciples of the Historical School—men such as, for instance, Bishop 
Caldwell or Dr. Hahn in South Africa, Dr. Brinton or Horatio Hale 
in North America—do not shrink from the drudgery of learning the 
dialects spoken by savage tribes, gaining their confidence, and gather- 
ing at last from their lips some records of their popular traditions, 
their ceremonial customs, some prayers, it may be, and some con- 
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fession of their ancient faith. And even with all these materials at 
his disposal, the historical student does not rush at once to the con- 
clusion that either in the Legends of the Eskimos or in the hymns 
of the Vedic Aryas, we find the solution of all the riddles in the 
science of religion. He only says that we are not likely to find any 
evidence, much older or much more trustworthy, and that therefore we 
are justified in deriving certain lessons from these materials. And 
what is the chief lesson to be learnt from them? It is this, that 
they contain certain words and concepts and imaginations which are 
as yet inexplicable, which seem simply irrational, and require for 
their full explanation antecedents which are lost to us; but that they 
contain also many words and concepts and imaginations which are 
perfectly intelligible, which presuppose no antecedents, and which, 
whatever their date may be, may be called primary and rational. 
However strange it may seem to us, there can be no doubt that the 
perception of the Unknown or the Infinite was with many races as 
ancient as the perception of the Known or the Finite, that the two 
were, in fact, inseparable. To men who lived on an island, the ocean 
was the Unknown, the Infinite, and became in the end their God. 
To men who lived in valleys, the rivers that fed them and whose 
sources were unapproachable, the mountains that protected them, 
and whose crests were inaccessible, the sky that overshadowed them, 
and whose power and beauty were unintelligible, these were their 
unknown beings, their infinite beings, their bright and kind beings, 
what they called their Devas, their ‘ Brights,’ the same word which, 
after passing through many changes, still breathes in our Divinity. 

This unconscious process of theogony is historically attested, is 
intelligible, requires no antecedents, and is, so far, a primary process. 
How old it is, who would venture to ask or to tell? All that the 
Historical School ventures to assert is that it explains one side of the 
origin of religion, namely, the gradual process of naming or con- 
ceiving the Infinite. While the 7heoretic School takes the predicate 
of God, when applied to a fetish, as granted, the Historical School 
sees in it the result of a long-continued evolution of thought, begin- 
ning with the vague consciousness of something invisible, unknown, 
and unlimited, which gradually assumes a more and more definite 
shape through similes, names, myths, and legends, till at last it is 
divested again of all names, and lives within us as the invisible, 
inconceivable, unnameable,—the infinite God. 

I need hardly say that in the science of religion as in the science 
of language, all my sympathies are with the Historical School, but 
the Theoretical School has likewise done some good work. Let both 
schools work on, carefully and honestly, and who knows but that 
their ways, which seem so divergent at present, may meet in the 
end. 

Nowhere, perhaps, can we see the different spirit in which these 
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two schools, the historical and the theoretical, set to work, more 
clearly than in what is called by preference the Science of Maj, 
Anthropology ; or the Science of Pecple, Ethnology ; or more generally 
the science of old things, of the works of ancient men, Archeology. 
The Theoretic School begins, as usual, with an ideal conception of 
what man must have been in the beginning. According to some, he 
was the image of his Maker, a perfect being, but soon destined to fall 
to the level of ordinary humanity. According to others, he began as 
a savage, whatever that may mean, not much above the level of the 
beasts of the field, and then had to work his way up through succes- 
sive stages which are supposed to follow each other by a kind of 
inherent necessity. First comes the stage of the hunter and fisher- 
man, then that of the breeder of catile, the tiller of the soil, and 
lastly that of the founder of cities. 

As man is defined as an animal which uses tools, we are told that 
according to the various materials of which these tools were made, 
man must again by necessity have passed through what are called 
the three stages or ages of stone, bronze, and iron, raising himself by 
means of these more and more perfect tools to what we might call 
the age of steel and steam and electricity, in which for the present 
civilisation seems to culminate. Whatever discoveries are made by 
excavating the ruins of ancient cities, by opening tombs, by ransack- 
ing kitchen-middens, by exploring once more the flint-mines of 
prehistoric races, all must submit to the fundamental theory, and 
each specimen of bone or stone or bronze or iron must take the 
place drawn out for it within the lines and limits of an infallible 
system. 

The Historical School takes again the very opposite line. It 
begins with no theoretical expectations, with no logical necessities, 
but takes its spade and shovel to see what there is left of old things; 
it describes them, arranges them, classifies them, and thus hopes in 
the end to understand and to explain them. When a Schliemann 
begins his work at Hissarlik he digs away, notes the depth at which 
each relic has been found, places similar relics side by side, uncon- 
cerned whether iron comes before bronze, or bronze before flint. 
Let me quote the words of a young and very careful archeologist, 
Mr. Arthur Evans, in describing this kind of work, and the results 
which we obtain from it.' 


In the topmost stratum of Hissarlik, he writes (which some people like to 
call Troy), extending six feet down, we find remains of the Roman and Macedonian 
Tlios, and the Aeolic colony ; and the fragments of archaic Greek pottery discovered 
(hardly distinguishable from that of Spata and Mykenai) take us back already to 
the end of the first millennium before our era. 

Below this, one superposed above the other, lie the remains of no less than six 
successive prehistoric settlements, reaching down to over fifty feet below the surface 
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of the hill. The formation of this vast superincumbent mass by artificial and 
natural causes must have taken a long series of centuries; and yet, when we come 
to examine the lowest deposits, the remains of the first and second cities, we are 
struck at once with the relatively high state of civilisation at which the inhabitants 
of this spot had already arrived. 

The food-remains show a people acquainted with agriculture and cattle-rearing, 
as well as with hunting and fishing. The use of bronze was known, though stone- 
implements continued to be used for certain purposes, and the bronze implements 
do not show any of the refined forms—notably the jibule—characteristic of the 


later Bronze Age. 

Trade and commerce evidently were not wanting. Articles de luxe of gold, 
enamel, and ivory were already being imported from lands more directly under 
Babylonian and Egyptian influence, and jade-axeheads came by prehistoric trade 
routes from the Kuen-Lun, in China. The local potters were already acquainted 
with the use of the wheel, and the city-walls and temples of the Second City evince 
considerable progress in the art of building. 


Such is the result of the working of the Historical School. It 
runs its shaft down from above; the Theoretical School runs its shaft 
up from below. It may be that they are both doing good work, but 
such is the strength of temperament and taste, even among scientific 
men, that you will rarely see the same person working in both mines; 
nay, that not seldom you hear the same disparaging remarks made 
by one party and the other, which you may be accustomed to hear 
from the promoters of rival gold-mines in India or in the south of 
Africa. 

I might show the same conflict between Historical and Theoretical 
research in almost every branch of human knowledge. But, of course, 
we are all most familiar with it through that important controversy, 
which has occupied the present generation more than anything else, 
and in which almost every one of us has taken part and taken sides,— 
I mean the controversy about Evolution. 

It seems almost as if I myself had lived in prehistoric times, 
when I have to confess that, as a young student, I witnessed the 
downfall of the theory of Evolution which, for a time, had ruled 
supreme in the Universities of Germany, particularly in the domain 
of Natural History and Biology. In the school of Oken, in the first 
philosophy of Schelling, in the eloquent treatises of Goethe, all was 
Evolution, Development, or as it was called in German, Das Werden, 
the Becoming. The same spirit pervaded the philosophy of Hegel. 
According to him, the whole world was an evolution, a development 
by logical necessity, to which all facts must bow. If they would not, 
tant pis pour les faits. 

I do not remember the heyday of that school, but I still remem- 
ber its last despairing struggles. I still remember at school and at 
the University rumours of Carbon, half solid, half liquid, the famous 
Urschleim, now called Protoplasm, the Absolute Substance out of 
which everything was evolved. I remember the more or less amusing 
discussions about the loss of the tail, about races supposed to he still 
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in possession of that ancestral] relic. I well remember my own parti- 
cular teacher, the great Greek scholar Gottfried Hermann,’ giving 
great offence to his theological colleagues by publishing an essay in 
1840 in which he tried to prove that as the female was less perfect 
than the male, the law of development required that Eve must have 
existed before Adam. Quoting the words of Ennius 
Simia quam similis, turpissima bestia, nobis, 

he goes on in his own peculiar Latin :— 

Ex hac nobili gente quid dubitemus unam aliquando simiam exortam putare, 
qu paullo minus belluina facie et indole esset? La, sive illam Evam sive Pan- 
doram appellare placet, quum ex alio simio gravida facta esset, peperit, ut sepe- 
numero fieri constat, filium matri quam patri similiorem, qui primus homo fuit. 

Hee ergo est hominis generisque humani origo, non illa quidem valde honesta, 
sed paullo tamen honestior multoque probabilior, quam si ex luto aqua permixto, 
cui anima fuerit inspirata, genus duceremus. 

Surely Gottfried Hermann was a bolder man than even Darwin, 
and to me who had attended his lectures in 1841, Darwin’s Descent of 
Man, published in 1871, was naturally far less novel and startling 
by its theory than by the facts by which that theory was once more 
supported. Kant’s philosophy had already familiarised students of 
Anthropology with the same ideas. For he, too, towards the end of 
his Anthropologie, had spoken of a third period in the development 
of nature, when an Oran-Utang or Shimpanse may develop his organs 
of locomotion, touch, and speech to the perfection of human organs, 
raise his brain to an organ of thought, and slowly elevate himself by 
social culture. 

But this was not all. Oken (1779-1851) and his disciples 
taught that the transition from inorganic to organic nature was 
merely a matter of development. The first step, according to him, 
was the formation of rising bubbles, which he called Infusoria, and 
the manifold repetition of which led, as he taught, to the forma- 
tion of plants and animals. The plant was represented by him as an 
imperfect animal, the animal as an imperfect man. Tv. : oubt that 
the various races of men were descended from one pair ‘#* considered 
at that time, and even to the days of Prichard, not only « theological, 
but a biological heresy. All variety was traced back to unity—and 
in the beginning there was nothing but Being; which Being, coming 
in conflict with Not-being, entered upon the process of Becoming, of 
development, of evolution. While this philosophy was still being 
preached in some German universities a sharp reaction took place in 
other universities, followed by the quick ascendency of that Historical 
School of which I spoke before. It was heralded in Germany by 
such men as Niebuhr, Savigny, Bopp, Grimm, Otfried Miller, 
Johannes Miiller, the two Humboldts, and many others whose names 

2 «Evam ante Adamum creatam fuisse, sive de quodam communi apud Mosen et 
Hesiodum errore circa creationem generis humani,’ in Igen’s Zeitschrift fiir die histor. 
Theologie, 1840, B. X., p. 61-70. 
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are less known in England, but who did excellent work, each in his 
own special line. 

I have tried to describe the general character of that school, 
and I have to confess that during the whole of my life I have 
remained a humble disciple of it. I am not blind to its weak points. 
It fixes its eye far too much on the individual; it sees differences 
everywhere, and is almost blind to similarities. Hence the bewilder- 
ing mass of species which it admitted in Botany and Zoology. Hence 
its strong protest against the common origin of mankind; hence its 
still stronger protest against the transition from inorganic to organic 
life, from the plant to the beast, from the beast to the man. Hence, 
in the science of language, its reluctance to admit even the possibility 
of a common origin of human speech, and, in the science of religion, 
its protest against deriving the religion of civilised races from a sup- 
posed anterior stage of fetishism. Hence in Geology its rejection of 
Plutonic and Volcanic theories, and its careful observation of the 
changes that have taken place, or are still taking place, on the surface 
of the earth, within, or almost within, the historical recollection of man. 

In the careful anatomy of the eye by Johannes Miiler, and his 
philosophical analysis of the conditions of the process of seeing, we 
have a specimen of what I should call the best work of the Historical 
School, even in physical science. In Mr. Herbert Spencer’s account 
of the origin of the eye, we have a specimen of what I call the best 
work of the Theoretical School. Mr. Spencer tells us that what we 
now call the eye consisted originally of a few pigmentary grains under 
the outermost dermal layer, and that rudimentary vision is constituted 
by the wave of disturbance which a sudden change in the state of 
these pigmentary grains propagates through the body ; or, to put it into 
plain English, that the eye began with some sore place in the skin, 
sensitive to light, which smarted or tickled, and thus developed in 
time into what is now the most wonderful mechanism, as described 
by Johannes Miiller, Helmholtz, and others. 

Now I have little doubt that many of my readers who have 
patiently followed my argument up to this point, will say to them- 
selves: ‘What then about Darwinism?’ Is that historical or 
theoretic? Is it amere phase in the evolution of thought, or is it 
something permanent, and beyond the reach of further development ? 
Such a question is not easy to answer. Nothing is so misleading as 
names—lI mean, even such names as materialism, idealism, realism, 
and all the rest—which, after all, admit of some kind of definition. 
But when we use a proper name—the name of a philosopher—and 
then speak of all he has been and thought and taught, as his ism, 
such as Puseyism or Darwinism, the confusion becomes quite chaotic. 
And with no one is this more the case than with Darwin. The dif- 
ference between Darwin and many who call themselves Darwinists, is 
as great at least as that between the horse and the mule. But 
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Darwin himself is by no means a man who can be easily defined and 
classified. The very greatness and power of Darwin seem to me to 
consist in his combining the best qualities of what I have called the 
Historical and Theoretical Schools. So long as he observes and 
watches the slow transition of individual peculiarities into more or 
less permanent varieties; so long as he exhibits the changes that take 
place before our very eyes by means of artificial breeding, as in the 
case of pigeons; so long as he shows that many of the numberless so- 
called species among plants or animals share all that is essential in 
common, and differ by accidental peculiarities only; so long as he 
traces living species back to extinct species, the remains of which 
have been preserved to us in the geological archives of our globe ; so 
long, in fact, as he goes backward, step by step, and opens to us page 
after page in the forgotten book of life, he is one of the greatest and 
most successful representatives of the Historical School. But when 
his love of systematic uniformity leads him to postulate four begin- 
nings for the whole realm of organic life, though not yet one, like 
his followers; when he begins to sketch a possible genealogical tree 
of all generations of living things, though not yet with the heraldic 
minuteness of his pupil, Professor Haeckel; when he argues that 
because natural selection can account for certain very palpable 
changes, as between the wolf and the spaniel, it may also account for 
less palpable differences, as between the ape and the man, though no 
real man of science would venture to argue in that way; when, in 
fact, he allows his hopes to get the better of his fears, he becomes a 
follower and a very powerful supporter of the Theoretic School. 

It may be the very combination of these two characters which 
explains the enormous influence which Darwin’s theories have exer- 
cised on the present generation ; but, if so, we shall see in that com- 
bination the germs of a new schism also, and the conditions of further 
growth. Great as was Darwin’s conscientiousness, we cannot deny 
that occasionally his enthusiasm, or his logical convictions, led him 
to judge of things of which he knew nothing, or very little. He had 
convinced himself that man was genealogically descended from an 
animal. That was as yet merely a theoretical conviction, as all 
honest zoologists—I shall only mention Professor Virchow—now 
fully admit. As language had been pointed out as a Rubicon which 
no beast had ever crossed, Darwin lent a willing ear to those who 
think that they can derive language, that is, real logos, from interjec- 
tions and mimicry, by a process of spontaneous evolution, and produced 
himself some most persuasive arguments. We know how able, how 
persuasive a pleader Darwin could be. When he wished to show how 
man could have descended from an animal which was born hairy and 
remained so during life,? he could not well maintain that an animal 


® Descent of Man, vol. ii. p. 377, where more details may be found as to the exact 
process of baldness or denudation in animals. 
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without hair was fitter to survive than ananimal with hair. He there- 

fore wished us to believe that our female semi-human progenitors lost 
their hair by some accident, were, as Hermann said, ‘ minus belluinae 
facie et indole,’ and that in the process of sexual selection this partial 
or complete baldness was considered an attraction, and was thus per- 
petuated from mother to son. It was difficult, no doubt, to give up 
Milton’s Eve for a semi-human progenitor, suffering, it may be, from 
leprosy or leucoderma, yet Darwin, like Gottfried Hermann, nearly 
persuaded us to do so. However, in defending so hopeless, or, at all 
events, so unfortified a position as the transition of the cries of 
animals into the language of man, even so great a general as Darwin 
undoubtedly was will occasionally encounter defeat, and, I believe I 
may say without presumption, that, to speak of no other barrier be- 
tween man and beast, the barrier of language remains as unshaken as 
ever, and renders every attempt at deriving man genealogically from 
any known or unknown ape, for the present at least, impossible, or, 
at all events, unscientific. 

After having described, however briefly and imperfectly, the salient 
features of the two great schools of thought, the Historical and the 
Theoretical, I wish in a few words to set forth the immense advantage 
which the followers of the Historical School enjoy over the mere 
theorist, not only in dealing with scientific problems, but likewise in 
handling the great problems of our age, the burning questions of re- 
ligion, philosophy, morality, and politics. 

History, as I said before, teaches us to understand what is by 
teaching us to understand what has been. All our present difficulties 
are difficulties of our own making. All the tangles at which we are 
pulling were made either by ourselves, or by those who came before 
us. Who else should have made them? The Historical School, 
knowing how hopeless it is to pull and tear at a tangled reel by main 
force, quietly takes us behind the scenes, and shows us hew first one 
thread and then another and a third, and in the end hundreds and 
thousands of threads went wrong, but how in the beginning they lay 
before man’s eyes as even and as regular as on a weaver’s loom. 

Men who possess the historical instinct, and who whenever they 
have to deal with any of the grave problems of our age always ask how 
certain difficulties and apparent contradictions first arose, are what 
we should call practical men, and, as a rule, they are far more 
successful in unravelling knotty questions than the man who has a 
theory and a remedy ready for everything, and who actually prides 
himself on his ignorance of the past. I think I can best make my 
meaning clear by taking an instance. Whether Dean Stanley was 
what is now called a scientific historian, a very laborious student of 
ancient chronicles and charters, is not for me to say; but if L were 
asked to define his mind, and his attitude towards all the burning ques- 
tions of the day, whether in politics, or morality, or religion, I should 
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say it was historical. He was a true disciple of the Historical School, 
I could show it by examining the position he took in dealing with 
some of the highest questions of theology. But I prefer, as an easier 
illustration, to consider his treatment of one of the less exciting ques- 
tions, the question of vestments. Incredible as it may seem, it is a fact 
nevertheless that not many years ago a controversy about surplices, and 
albs, and dalmatics, and stoles raged all over England. The question 
by whom, at what time, and in what place, the surplice should be worn, 
divided brother from brother, and father from child, as if that piece of 
white linen possessed some mysterious power, or could exercise some 
miraculous influence on the spirit of the wearer. Anyone who knew 
Stanley would know how little he cared for vestments or garments, 
and how difficult he would have found it to take sides, either right or 
left, in a controversy about millinery or ritual. But what did he do? 
‘ Let us look at thesurplice historically, he said. What is a surplice? 
—and first of all, what is the historical origin or the etymology of the 
word. Surplice is the Latin super-pellicium. Super-pelliciwm means 
what is worn over a fur or fur-jacket. Now this fur-jacket was not worn 
by the primitive Christians in Rome, or Constantinople, or Jerusalem, 
nor is there any mention of such a vestment at the time of the Apostles. 
What, then, is the history of that fur-jacket? So far as we know, 
it was a warm jacket worn by German peasants in the colder climate 
of their country, and it was worn by laity and clergy alike, as in fact 
all garments were which we now consider exclusively ecclesiastical. 
As this fur-jacket was apt to get dirty and unsightly, a kind of 
smock-frock, that could be washed from time to time, was worn over 
it—and this was called the super-pelliciwm, the surplice. 

Stanley thought it sufficient gently to remind the wearer of the sur- 
plice that what he was so proud of was only the lineal descendant of a 
German peasant’s smock-frock; and I believe he was right, and his 
historical explanation certainly produced a better effect on all who had 
a sense of history and of humour than the most elaborate argument on 
the mystical meaning of that robe of purity and innocence. 

He did the same with other vestments. Under the wand of the 
historian, the alb turned out to be the old Roman tunic or shirt, and 
the deacon officiating in his alb was recognised as a servant working in 
hisshirt-sleeves. The dalmatic, again, was traced back to the shirt with 
long sleeves worn by the Dalmatian peasants, which became recognised 
as the dress of the deacon about the time of Constantine. The cassock 
and chasuble turned out to be great-coats, worn originally by laity 
and clergy alike—while the cope, descended from the copa or capa, 
also called pluviale, was translated by Stanley as a ‘ waterproof.’ 
The mitre was identified with the caps and turbans worn in the East 
by princes and nobles, and to this day by the peasant women. The 
division into two points was shown to be the mark of the crease which 
is the consequence of its having been folded and carried under the 
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arm, like an opera-hat. The stole, lastly, in the sense of a scarf, had 
a still humbler origin. It was the substitute for the orarium or 
handkerchief, used for blowing the nose. No doubt, the possession 
and use of a handkerchief was in early times restricted to the ‘ higher 
circles.’ It is so to the present day in Borneo, for instance, where 
only the king is allowed to carry a handkerchief and to blow his nose. 
In like manner then as in Borneo the handkerchief became the in- 
signia of royalty, it rose in the Roman Church to become the dis- 
tinctive garment of the deacon. 

I know that some of these explanations have been contested, and 
rightly contested, but the general drift of the argument remains un- 
affected by such reservations. I only quote them in order to explain 
what I meant by Stanley’s historical attitude, an attitude which all 
who belong to the Historical School, and are guided by an historical 
spirit, like to assume when brought face to face with the problems 
of the day. 

But what applies to small questions applies likewise to great. 
Instead of discussing the question whether the mystic marriage 
between Church and State can ever be dissolved, the historian 
looks to the register and to the settlements, in order to find out 
how that marriage was brought about. Instead of discussing the 
various theories of inspiration, the historian asks, who was the first 
to coin the word? In what sense did he use it? Did he claim 
inspiration for himself or for others? Did he claim it for one book 
only, or for all truth? How much light can be thrown on this 
subject by a simple historical treatment may be seen in some excellent 
lectures, delivered lately before a Secularist audience by Mr. Wilson, 
the Head Master of Clifton College, in the presence of the Bishop of 
Exeter, and published under the title,‘ The Theory of Inspiration, 
or, Why men do not Believe the Bible.’ 

And this historical treatment seems to me the best, not only for 
religious and philosophical, but also for social problems. Who kas 
not read the eloquent pages of Mr. Henry George on Progress and 
Poverty? Who has not pondered on his social panacea, the nationali- 
sation of the land? It is of little use to grow angry about these 
questions, to deal in blustering rhetoric, or hysterical invective. So 
long as Mr. Henry George treats the question of the tenure of land 
historically, his writings are extremely interesting, and, I believe, 
extremely useful, as reminding people that a great portion of the 
land in England was not simply bought for investment, but was 
granted by the sovereign on certain conditions, such as military 
service, for instance. Those who held the land had to defend the 
land, and it may well be asked why that duty, or why the taxes for 
army and navy, should now fall equally on the whole country. It might 
be said that all this happened a long time ago. But the reign of 
Charles the Second does not yet belong so entirely to the realm of fable 
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that the nation might not trace its privileges back to that time quite 
as much as certain families whose wealth dates from the same period, 
Again, if Mr. Henry George shows that in more recent times common 
land was enclosed in defiance of historical right, he is doing useful 
work, if only by reminding lords of the manor that they should not 
court too close an inspection of their title-deeds. If there are his. 
torical rights, there are historical rights on both sides, on the side of 
those who have no land quite as much as on the side of those who 
have, and surely we are all of us most thankful that at the time 
of Charles the Second, and earlier still, at the time of Henry the 
Eighth, some large tracts of land were nationalised—were con- 
fiscated, in fact—that is, transferred from the hands of former pro- 
prietors to the fiscus, the national treasury. What would our national 
Universities be without nationalised land? They would have to 
depend, as in Germany, on taxation, and be administered, as in 
Germany, bya Government Board. If, at the same time, some more 
land had been nationalised in support of schools, hospitals, alms- 
houses, aye, even in support of army and navy, instead of being 
granted to private individuals, should we not all be most grateful? But 
though we may regret the past, we cannot ignore it, and, to quote 
Mr. Henry George’s own words, ‘instead of weakening and confusing 
the idea of property, we should surround it with stronger sanctions.’ 

So far all historical minds would probably go with Mr. Henry 
George. But when he joins the Theoretical School, and tells us 
that every human being born into this world has a divine right to a 
portion of God’s earth, it is difficult to argue with him, for how does 
he know it? Again, how does he know how much it should be, and, 
what is more important still, in what part of the world it should be? 
An acre of land in the city of London is very different from an acre 
of land in Australia. Besides, what is the use of land unless it has 
been cleared? An old Indian lawgiver says very truly, ‘The deer 
belongs to him who sticks his arrow into him, and the land to him 
who digs the stumps out of it.’ If a man by his spade has made a 
piece of waste land worth having, surely it belongs to him as much 
as a sheet of paper belongs to the man who has made it worth having 
by his pen. 

But, though I do not see how, with any regard for the rights of pro- 
perty, which Mr. Henry George regards as sacred, the nationalisation of 
the land could ever be carried out in an ancient country, such as England, 
without fearful conflicts, or without a religious revival, nor how it could 
effect, by itself alone, the cure of the crying evils of the present state of 
our society, I admire Mr. Henry George for the truths, the bitter truths, 
which he tells us, and it seems to me sheer intellectual cowardice to say 
that his ideas are dangerous, and should not be listened to. The facts 
which he places before us are dangerous, but there is far less danger in 
his theories, even if we all acceptedthem. We all hold theories which 
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might be called dangerous, if we ever thought of carrying them out. 
We all hold the theory that we ought to love our neighbour exactly 
as ourselves ; but no one seems afraid that we should ever do so. 

One more question still waits for an answer. Although the 
historical treatment may be the best, and the only efficacious treat- 
ment of all problems affecting religion, philosophy, morality, and 
politics, should we not follow up our tangles in a straight line, from 
knot to knot, from antecedent to antecedent? And if so, what can 
be the use of the Sacred Books of the East for the religious problems 
of the West ? What light can the Rig-Veda or the Vedanta philosophy 
of India throw on Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason? How can the 
Koran help us in facing modern problems of morality ? How can the 
Laws of Manu, applicable to the village system of ancient India, help 
us in answering the social problems of Mr. Henry George ? 

Perhaps the readiest answer I can give, is—Look at the sciences 
of Language, of Mythology, of Religion. What would they be with- 
out the East? They would not even exist. We have learnt that 
history does not necessarily proceed from the present to the past in 
one straight line only. The stream of history runs in many parallel 
branches, and each generation has not only fathers and grandfathers, 
but also uncles and great-uncles. In fact, the distinguishing charac- 
ter of all scientific research in our century, is comparison. We have 
not only comparative philology, but also comparative jurisprudence, 
comparative anatomy, comparative physiology. Many points in 
English Law become intelligible only by a comparison with German 
Law. Many difficulties in German Law are removed by a reference 
to Roman or Greek Law. Many even of the most minute rules of 
German, Roman, and Greek Law become intelligible only by a refer- 
ence to the ancient customs and traditions preserved in the Law- 
books of India. 

This being so, it follows that a real historical study of the ancient 
language, the ancient philosophy, and the ancient religion of the East, 
and, more particularly of India, may have its very important bear- 
ing on the questions nearest to our own hearts. The mere lesson that 
we are not the only people who have a Bible, that our theologians are 
not the only theologians who claim for their Bible a divine in- 
spiration, that our Church is not the only Church which has declared 
that those who do not hold certain doctrines cannot be saved, may 
have its advantages, if rightly understood. 

These indirect lessons are often far more impressive than any more 
direct teaching. We see them ourselves, or we must draw them for 
ourselves, and that is always a better discipline than when we have 
simply to accept what we are told. It may seem a roundabout way, 
and yet it often leads to the end far more rapidly than a more direct 
route, nay, in some cases it is the only practicable route. 

Let us take Comparative Anatomy as an illustration. 
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We all of us want to know what our bodily organism is like, how 
we see or hear, how we breathe, how we digest—in fact, how we live, 
But for a long time people shrank from dissecting a human body, 
They then took a mollusk, ora fish, or a bird, or a dog, or even so man- 
like an animal as an ape, and they soon grew accustomed to the idea 
that the muscles, bones, nerves, or even brains in the anatomical pre- 
parations correspond to their own muscles, their own bones, their 
own nerves, even their own brains. They gladly listened to an ex- 
planation how all these organs work together in the bodies of animals, 
and produce results very similar to those which they know from 
their own experience. Their mind thus grew stronger, larger, and 
more comprehensive, it may be, more tolerant. 

If after a time you go astep further, and bring a dead human body 
before them to dissect it before their eyes, there will be at first a little 
shudder creeping over them, something like the feeling which a young 
curate might have when recognising for the first time the smock-frock 
of a German peasant as the prototype of his own beloved surplice. 
However, even that shudder might possibly be overcome, and in the 
end some useful lesson might be learned from seeing ourselves as we 
are in the flesh. 

But now suppose some bold vivisectionist were to venture beyond, 
and to dissect before our eyes a living man, in order to show us how we 
really breathe, and digest, and live, or in order to make us see what is 
right and wrong in his system. We should all say it was horrible, 
intolerable. We should turn away, and stop the proceedings. 

If we apply all this, mutatis mutandis, to a study of religion, 
we shall readily understand the great advantages not only of an his- 
torical study of our own religion, but also of a comparative study of 
Eastern religions as they can be studied now in the translationsof the 
Sacred Books of the East. Those who are willing to learn may learn 
from a comparative study of Eastern religions all that can be known 
about religions,—how they 3row, how they decay, and how they 
spring up again. They may see all that is good and all that is bad 
in various forms and phases of ancient faith, and they must be blinder 
than blind if they cannot see how the comparative anatomy of those 
foreign religions throws light on the questions of the day, on the pro- 
blems nearest to our own hearts, on our own philosophy, and on our 
own faith. 

F, Max Miuuzr. 





THE YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATION. 


We are apt to forget that our habit of holding political meetings to 
express our views, and make our wishes known both to Parliament 
and the Government, dates from only one hundred years back. We 
are so accustomed to resolutions in favour of this, to protests against 
that measure, that we imagine the practice has been a characteristic 
of the English people since the signing of Magna Charta. Mr. Green, 
however, well points out in his history that ‘it is from the quarrels 
between Wilkes and the House of Commons that we may date the 
influence of public meetings on English politics. The gatherings of 
the Middlesex electors in his support were preludes to the great 
meetings of Yorkshire freeholders in which the question of Parlia- 
mentary reform rose into importance ; and it was in the movement 
for reform, and the establishment of corresponding committees through- 
out the country for the purpose of promoting it, that the power of 
political agitation first made itself felt.’ This passage perhaps tells 
all that the ordinary student of English history may care to know; 
but Yorkshiremen may be forgiven if they dwell with special interest 
upon the proceedings that took place in their county in and after 
1779. It was Mr. Wyvill who may be said to have first taken off 
his coat for the cause. In his own words, he came forward from a 
situation of obscure but happy independence to try what could be 
done for procuring redress by regular and legal means. The advocate 
for reform had need of all his courage for the task. If the evils of 
the representation as it then existed were infinite, the difficulties in 
the way of amendment were also infinite. Lord Chatham had struck 
the key-note in 1770 by his proposal to add a hundred county 
members to the representation ; but among the ranks of the Upper 
House, in whose hands the power lay, there were few who were desirous 
of doing more than strengthen their own order while they diminished 
the paramount influence of the Crown. The Rev. Christopher Wyvill, 
who was illegitimately descended from the old family of that name 
in the North Riding, was born in 1740 and died in 1822. He pub- 
lished at different dates a series of volumes containing all the pro- 
ceedings connected with the formation of the Association for the 
county of York, and all the varied correspondence that took place 
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between himself and bodies and individuals who were interested 
in the reform of Parliament. In November 1779 Mr. Wyvill ad- 
dressed himself privately to the gentlemen whom he believed to 
be likely to support him, proposing that a county meeting should 
be called to petition Parliament for an inquiry into sinecures, with 
a view to their abolition, and suggesting that if once the fund of 
corruption was reduced it would be an easy matter to carry the 
other regulations which might be thought necessary to restore the 
freedom of Parliament. The answers show how little hope the Whigs 
had of any redress. With few exceptions they are characterised by 
a tone of depression. Sir W. Anderson writes, ‘I was eye-witness to 
a most respectable petition, signed by thousands, as big as a port- 
manteau, flung over the left shoulder with as much ease as if the 
person had practised, and the Lord in waiting catched it with as much 
alertness as the Duke of Dorset would a cricket-ball; these and many 
more were all laid by for private use.’ Mr. Constable says that the 
nation will soon be habitable only for merchants, nabobs, officers, 
and dependents on the nod of a despot. Other correspondents think 
the scheme premature, sympathise with the movement, but are 
evidently anxious to shelter themselves under the protection of names 
more powerful than their own. Gout and chronic heartburn seem 
strangely prevalent, and it was not surprising that in the first week in 
December Mr. Wyvill desponded about the success of the movement. 
A more general support, however, was then afforded. Mr. Pemberton 
Milnes gave in his adhesion gladly on the 8th, and sent in the names 
of John and James Milnes, of Mr. Ferrand and of Mr. John Smyth 
of Heath. By the 14th the advertisement calling the meeting for the 
following 30th was inserted in the newspapers, and the list of those 
who signed the requisition is full of interest. Among them are the 
names of Chaloner, Morritt, Smyth of Heath, St. Quintin, Croft, 
Milnes, Wyvill, Hildyard, Ferrand, Dodsworth, Armytage, Downe, 
Milner, Cayley, Ibbetson, Childers, Foljambe, Pilkington, Busk, 
Verelst, Wentworth, Garforth, Cooke, Ramsden, and Sheffield. Of 
these twenty-five, only four of their representatives belong to the 
Liberal party at the present time. The meeting on the 30th justified 
the action, and answered the expectations of the chief promoter. The 
Whig peers and their connections, the Duke of Devonshire and the 
Cavendishes, the Duke of Rutland, Lord Rockingham, Lords Scar- 
borough and Fitzwilliam, Effingham and Egremont, were present in 
town (as York was called) and acquiesced in the petition which resulted 
from the meeting, and was directed against the increase of expendi- 
ture, the prevalence of sinecures, and the unconstitutional influence 
of the Crown. A committee of sixty-one gentlemen was at the same 
time appointed to prepare the plan of an association to support these 
reforms and restore the freedom of Parliament. The correspondence 
of Horace Walpole with Mr. Mason (the poet) of Aston, who was 
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among Mr. Wyvill’s warmest supporters, gives us an insight into the 
motives of the peers. When they saw that the movement would 
take place with or without them they hastened, in Horace Walpole’s 
words, ‘to put their sickle into the fruits of the plough.’ What their 
action was when the association proceeded to the advocacy of the 
legitimate results of their resolutions we shall see. The Yorkshire 
committee set to work with laudable activity, met and passed resolu- 
tions, and proposed the shortening of Parliaments and a more equal 
representation of the people. In deference to Lord Rockingham, a 
demand for ‘triennial’ was substituted for ‘annual’ parliaments. 
On the 21st of February Sir George Savile, in the House of Commons, 
moved for a list of pensions, and was beaten on a division by only two 
votes in a house of 374. 

The stately mausoleum in Wentworth Park, erected to the memory 
of Lord Rockingham by his successor, contains busts of eight men 
who were associated with him. Save those of Fox and Burke, none 
deserves mention above that of Savile, who was chief among those 
whom Lord Chatham called ‘a knot of spotless friends such as 
ought to govern the kingdom,’ and was among the pall-bearers of 
his eulogist. He was first elected for the county of York in 
December 1758, and up to his resignation, five-and-twenty years 
later, he was the consistent advocate of civil and religious liberty. 
There had been no contest for the county since the year 1734, 
and when Sir George canvassed the electors in 1780, several did 
not know they had a right to vote for more than one candidate. 
The expenses were above the means of any private fortune, and in 
1784, when a contest was expected, the sum of 20,000/. was subscribed, 
exclusive of the money that was raised in London. In July 1776, 
when the freedom of the town of Nottingham was presented to 
Major Cartwright, he wrote: ‘ You will readily believe it was not less 
acceptable to me in its being presented at the same time to Sir G. 
Savile, and that professedly for his noble political character.’ Twice 
Sir George was offered Cabinet office by Lord Rockingham, in his 
shortlived administration of 1765, and in the still shorter one of 
1782, and twice he refused it. In his private capacity, however, he 
counselled the minister, and it was on his judgment that the York- 
shire county gentlemen who were anxious for reform mainly relied. 
The Government did more than look with distrust upon their efforts. 
Lord Carmarthen was dismissed from the Lord Lieutenancy of the 
East Riding and Lord Pembroke from that of Wiltshire: the first 
because he had signified his approbation of the meeting at York, the 
second because he had voted for a motion of inquiry into the public 
expenditure. A little later Archbishop Markham of York censured 
the clergy who had joined the Association, declaring in his charge that 
such a course was ‘foreign to the function of a clergyman and not 
the road to preferment.’ 
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Dissensions prevailed before two months had passed from the date 
of the first meeting. Other counties had followed the lead of York. 
shire, met together, passed resolutions, elected deputies to confer in 
London, and the deputies determined upon a plan of parliamentary 
reform embodying the return of one hundred additional county 
members, and annual parliaments. The Yorkshire peers, however, 
were frightened by the spectre they had raised. It was one thing to 
check the influence of the Crown, and quite another to diminish the 
power of the aristocracy. Lord Rockingham thought he could 
promise his support and that of his friends, if only triennial were 
substituted for annual parliaments in the resolution to be proposed 
at the next county meeting to be held at York. The Yorkshire 
gentlemen conceded the point; but Lord Effingham alone attended 
the meeting which took place on the 28th of March, 1780, and Lord 
Rockingham found that he could not influence his friends. Sir 
George Savile and Mr. Henry Duncombe spoke in favour of Mr. 
Wyvill’s proposals. Mr. Duncombe denounced the ministry as wicked 
and desperate, and triennial parliaments and a reform of the franchise 
received the approval of the Association. Pledges were also to be 
demanded from their members to support these reforms, a resolution 
which entailed opposition to Lord John Cavendish at York at the 
ensuing election, as he refused to vote for triennial parliaments. 
Renewed activity took place all over the country as a result of the 
enthusiasm in Yorkshire. The Society for Constitutional Information 
met in April, and agreed to form themselves into an association. 
They constituted the vanguard of Liberalism, and counted among 
their ranks Major Cartwright, Thomas Day (the author of Sandford 
and Merton, connected with Yorkshire by marriage), Dr. Jebb, 
Richard Price, Lords Surrey, Derby, Effingham, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, and R. B. Sheridan. Addresses were issued by Cartwright 
and Day, and a substantial reform was hailed as near at hand. Dr. 
Jebb, writing in October to Mr. Wyvill, says: ‘ All England looks 
up to Yorkshire at this moment: may its movements be attended 
with that success which the integrity and spirit of its leaders en- 
courage us to expect.’ 

The dissolution of the Parliament in September raised the hopes 
of the Yorkshire Association, who were determined to get rid of Mr. 
Edwin Lascelles, and replace him by one more friendly to their views. 
Sir George Savile’s seat was safe, and in his address he deferred to 
the wishes of his constituents for triennial parliaments, although he 
held that without purity the one would be as vain a remedy for 
abuses as the other. ‘ The tenant-right or goodwill of a lease of three 
years is as saleable as that of a lease of seven. It will find its price 
at both the London and country markets. It will be bought, it will 
be sold. The member will be as manageable, if the constituents be 
as venal. And they will not be afraid to meet. at market as often as 


you please.’ 
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Mr. Lascelles would not face the opposition. A subscription of 
14,000/. was raised by the efforts of the Association, which—to use 
Mason’s language to Horace Walpole—‘ plucked every peacock’s feather 
out of his tail and frightened the Lord Paramount of the West India 
Islands out of the contest.’ The seat was taken by Mr. Henry Dun- 
combe, who was one of the committee of sixty-one gentlemen alluded to 
before; Mr. Wyvill, Mr. Shore, and Sir James Norcliffe were appointed 
deputies by the Yorkshire committee to act on their behalf; and reso- 
lutions and addresses and petitions were poured forth to secure a 
measure of reform. The Whig peers, however, still held back : parlia- 
mentary reform was a very different thing from economical reform, and 
Dr. Jebb stigmatised Lord Fitzwilliam’s action in the matter as tem- 
pesting the ocean to drown a fly. In May the deputies in their report 
to the York committee had to confess that it was useless to press their 
two cardinal points, viz., the addition of one hundred county members, 
and the repeal of the Septennial Bill, upon Parliament, owing to the 
apathy of the peers and the indifference of the House of Commons. 
Sir George Savile had injured his health by attendance in the House, 
and had received a shock by the destruction of his house in the 
Gordon riots—scenes in which he displayed his wonted strength of 
character and firmness of purpose. On the Ist of May Dunning 
writes to Mr. Wyvill to say that summer is coming on by such rapid 
strides as to be daily diminishing the number of members who have 
no interested motive to stay longer within the smoke of London. It 
became evident to Mr. Wyvill that nothing could be achieved without 
the help of the Whig borough proprietors, and he, therefore, deter- 
mined to make fresh overtures to Lord Rockingham, in the hope of 
obtaining his co-operation. A suggestion accordingly was made that 
the Yorkshire committee would be disposed to sanction the dis- 
franchisement of the boroughs by purchase only at the option of the 
proprietors, and Mr. Wyvill, in a letter to Lord Effingham, explains 
his proposal, and asks for his advice. ‘If in consequence of such an 
overture,’ he writes, ‘we should obtain the assistance of the nobles, 
we should probably carry a measure of great benefit to the public, 
without the hazards of a civil war. If the nobles really do not mean 
to join us in the attempt to reform Parliament on the terms of our 
Association, it will be our advantage to know it.’ Lord Effingham’s 
opinion was not favourable; Sir George Savile’s doubtful. Lord 
Mahon expressed himself in favour of the overture, and added that 
Mr. William Pitt and Mr. David Hartley approved of it. In a later 
letter, he says that the borough-holders would do well to recollect in 
time that events may happen which may bring about a parliamentary 
reform, even without a compensation. In August Mr. Wyvill had 
to withdraw his proposal for an overture: the Whig nobles bad no 
intention of lending their sanction to a scheme of reform, and it may 
be doubted whether more than two or three peers were really anxious 
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in the matter. The Duke of Richmond, who had introduced himself 
to Major Cartwright in 1776, had brought forward in June, 1780, a 
motion in favour of annual parliaments, a step which perhaps lost him 
the leadership of the Whigs on Lord Rockingham’s death ; but he stood 
almost alone, and Mr. Wyvill found himself described by Dunning 
as preached at by his spiritual, and unsupported by his temporal, 
peers. Sir George Savile wrote as usual in a friendly spirit, and 
filled his letters with metaphors, many of them, as became a York- 
shireman, taken from sporting and horse-racing, to show that for the 
present nothing could be done, and that another tide must be waited 
for. He sympathised with the movement, but he was behind the 
scenes and knew what was the vis inertie that the Yorkshire Asso. 
ciation had to contend against. ‘I own,’ he says, ‘I should as much 
expect to see the spirit and foresight of a covey defeat the designs of 
the setting dog and the sportsman, who very quietly and silently are 
spreading their light and gentle nets over them.’ 

Dr. Jebb was not inclined to make any concessions. He had 
before expressed his opinion that the prostitute Whigs offended him 
more than the Tories, and the slumbering Whigs most of all. The 
Tories were supposed to believe in the divine right of kings, the 
Whigs in the divine right of noblemen and gentlemen. 

Dr. Jebb may share with Major Cartwright the honour of being 
among the very first to bring forward the question of reform. In 
1776, he wrote to Sir George Savile two private letters on the 
subject, which were afterwards incorporated into his address to the 
Middlesex freeholders on the 20th of December 1779. In this he 
advocates an equal, annual, and universal representation of the House 
of Commons, ‘ the only effectual remedy for the disorders of our dis- 
tempered State.’ Major Cartwright’s first publication, The Legislative 
Rights of the Commonalty Vindicated, in favour of annual parlia- 
ments and universal suffrage, appeared in 1776, and, with the excep- 
tion of some tracts of Lord Stanhope, is believed to be the first 
work published on the subject. Dr. Jebb, after futile attempts at 
reform in Cambridge, had resigned his livings in the Church, imitating 
his friend Mr. Lindsey, whose Unitarian Chapel was opened in Essex 

treet in April 1774. From this time to his death in 1786, he 
was one of the strongest advocates of reform, and in 1784 called on 
the candidate for Westminster to promise to act in conformity with 
the instructions of a majority of the constituents or to vacate his seat. 
He showed his prescience by losing his confidence in Mr. Pitt’s zeal for 
reform, six months after the Coalition Government had been formed. 
In spite of all difficulties and jealousies, Mr. Wyvill continued 
his indefatigable efforts. The dissensions between the Whig peers 
and the committee increased, while the more advanced reformers 
looked with coldness upon the compromises which the committee 
seemed ready to make. 
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Lord North’s Administration had for months been tottering to its 
fall, having long outlived its natural life. Attack followed attack 
until the Government, on Sir John Rous’s motion, had only a majority 
of nine. Lord North at last obtained the permission of the King, 
and announced his resignation on the 20th of March 1782, antici- 
pating a motion for the dismissal of ministers. The King behaved as 
only George the Third could behave, insulted Lord Rockingham, and 
only consented to see him on the 27th, when the new Administration 
was formed. If the Yorkshire committee knew that Sir George 
Savile had been offered and had refused a seat in the Cabinet, they must 
have felt keen disappointment. Their chief anchor was the Duke of 
Richmond, whom the King detested, and who had made it a condition 
of his support that a committee of the House of Commons should 
be appointed to inquire into a new mode of representation. Some 
hopes, however, must have been excited by the success of the Whigs 
and the accession to power of Fox, Lord Shelburne, Lord Camden, 
and Lord Ashburton, which, however, were not to be realised. Sir 
George Savile begged the Yorkshire Committee to take no active 
steps after their meeting on the 4th of April 1782, at which Mr. 
Wyvill was chairman, and 58 gentlemen were present. Among 
them were Sir James Norcliffe, Mr. Mason, Mr. Morritt, Mr. Dun- 
combe, Mr. Pemberton Milnes (the head of the Dissenting interest), 
Mr. Richard Slater Milnes (the grandfather of Lord Houghton), Mr. 
James Milnes of Thornes House, Mr. Childers, and Mr. Strickland. 
The resolutions passed embodied their wishes, if not their expectations, 
The late Government was stigmatised as profuse and dangerous, and 
the committee expressed its full confidence in present ministers, ‘as 
patriots anxious to correct abuses themselves, and friendly to promote 
every wise and just measure of reformation which may be suggested 
by others, effectually to secure the freedom and independence of 
Parliament.’ As ministers were pledged to the reduction of the 
undue influence of the Crown, the resolution to call a general meeting 
of the county was postponed to the next meeting, to take place in 


October. 
In consequence of a meeting held at the Duke of Richmond’s 


house, and Mr. Wyvill’s negotiation with Mr. Pitt, Mr. Pitt’s 
motion for a committee to inquire into the state of the representation 
was made on the 7th of May. Sir George Savile, who was suffering 
acutely and fainted in the course of his speech, spoke warmly in 
support of it and compared the constitution to an old oak on his 
estate, the inside of which was touchwood. The rotten part had been 
dug out, and now the tree formed a commodious place, fit for a dozen 
persons to dine in ; so the constitution appeared sound ; though rotten 
at the heart, yet its decayed frame might be restored to vigour. < 
did not, however, believe that anything but distress of the 
horror could open the eyes of the people. Sir Charles T 
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member for York, dealt, as was the general fashion, in wonderfy] 
metaphors, saying that the King had sucked in his infancy the milk 
of patriotism, and he was confident some of the milk remained in 
him, and would come forth on all occasions of this kind. Sir George 
Savile’s colleague, Mr. Duncombe, voted in the minority ; the motion 
was only lost by 20 votes in a House of 301 members, and no such 
favourable division to reform was to occur for 49 years. In spite of 
this, Fox considered that the result was damaging to the Government, 
Lord Rockingham was ill, the Duke of Richmond was deserted by 
his colleagues in the Lords, and dissensions were constant among the 
ministers. In June Mr. Wyvill saw Lord Rockingham, in the hope 
of obtaining some promise from him to support a reform of Parliament, 
Lord Rockingham answered that he had seen no plan he could 
approve of; Parliamentary reform had been made an open question 
for the sake of the Duke of Richmond, but he did not like the Duke’s 
plan. When Mr. Wyvill pointedly asked him whether he might 
represent him as a general well-wisher to the cause of Parliamentary 
reformation, he did not receive any clear or decisive answer. 

Three weeks after this interview with Mr. Wyvill, Lord Rocking- 
ham died. The King behaved to the great Yorkshire noble with 
characteristic rudeness, and never sent to inquire after his health, 
even to the last. Though Lord Rockingham was unlikely to support 
any plan of reform, yet the Yorkshire Committee lost much by his 
death. He had appeased jealousies, allayed discontents, and imposed, 
by means of his position, his conciliatory words, his uprightness and 
honesty, upon those around him. His style and his expression were 
confused and laboured, he had no great gifts, he was not an orator, 
but he was an admirable type of the English country gentleman, with 
a high standard from which he never swerved, with the power of 
attaching to himself friends and followers as highminded as himself, 
and as incapable of sullying themselves with the low intrigues and 
chicanery by which they were surrounded. 

The Lord Lieutenancy of the West Riding was declined by Lord 
Fitzwilliam and accepted by Lord Surrey. Yorkshire seems to have 
been noted for the dismissal of its Lords-Lieutenants. Lord 
Carmarthen, as has been stated, was dismissed from his post in the 
East Riding in 1780, Lord Rockingham in 1762, and Lord Carlisle 
in the spring of 1782 ; the Duke of Norfolk lost his office on account 
of the memorable toast he gave on the 24th of January, 1798, and 
Lord Fitzwilliam in more recent times, after the contest at Peterloo. 

Lord Shelburne, a few weeks after his accession to the head of 
affairs, sent most rashly a message to Mr Wyvill, through Mr. Frank 
Dodsworth, to the effect that he meant to act nobly by the York 
Association. Mr. Wyvill lost no time in announcing the minister’s 
support to the members of the Association, and was undeterred by 
Lord Shelburne’s subsequent endeavour to explain away what he had 
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said, and to represent it in the light of a complimentary and personal 
communication. Horace Walpole accuses Mr. Wyvill of want of 
common sense, remarking that his father knew that to govern or 
gerve mankind it was necessary to understand them, and to lead, not 
to dictate to, them. Mr. Wyvill’s letters, however, do not bear this 
out, whether he was writing to an idiot like Lord Buchan, or to Pitt 
and Fox. He displayed great zeal and energy and even tact when 
the difficulties he had tocontend against are taken into account, and 
in his controversies he never lost sight of his main object. He was a 
very sleuth-hound in pursuit of reform, and he had the mortification of 
seeing one after another of his colleagues slacken in the chase. In 
April the Coalition Government had succeeded Lord Shelburne, which 
augured ill for reform. The winter meetings at York, after agreeing 
upon a petition to be presented, formulated at last a specific plan of 
reform, by which fifty of the most corrupt boroughs were to be 
abolished, with compensation to the electors for the loss of the fran- 
chise ; a hundred members to be added to the counties and metropolis, 
and the Septennial Bill repealed. The debate at York took place 
on the 19th of December. Mr. Stanhope pointed out that of the 
thirty members sent by Yorkshire to Parliament eighteen were sent 
by boroughs of private property, while of the remaining twelve 
many were far from being purely constituted, and added that the 
price of a seat was better known than that of a horse. Sir Charles 
Turner gave a message from Mr. Pitt, and Lord Galway offered up 
for sacrifice the two seats for Pontefract, thereby earning the thanks 
of the committee for his disinterestedness. Mr. Peirse offered up 
half Northallerton, and the only opposition came from Beverley. 
Considering the fate which has befallen that borough, it is interesting 
to read that a member of the Corporation assured the meeting that, 
Beverley was not a corrupt borough, and ought not to suffer. ‘ What 
language,’ said the worthy deputy, ‘ have I heard this day ? Threaten 
Parliament ! abolish boroughs ! abolish corporations! sad arguments ; 
what! disfranchise Beverley ?’ 

It is not surprising that when the circular of the Yorkshire com- 
mittee was issued and an endeavour made to obtain its adoption by 
all the constituencies in the kingdom, some notes of disapprobation 
were sounded. The Mayor of Petersfield was desired by the most 
respectable persons in the place to acquaint the Yorkshire Committee 
that they were very apprehensive that they and their association 
would do much harm to old England, and that they desired no 
alteration. Penrhyn, the property of Sir Francis Basset, held the 
proposed measure to be unjust, unwise, and ill-timed. West Looe 
thought it would be highly improper to make any change in so 
perfect a constitution. At Norwich a meeting was called, but no 
one attended; at Doncaster a corporation meeting could ngsbe 
made, showing that Doncaster still retained its indiffeyéfi¢e” 
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politics. Many converts, however, were obtained, and many promises 
of support came from the larger towns while there was some abate- 
ment of the jealousy which existed between Yorkshire and the com- 
mittees in London, Westminster, and Middlesex. At the end, indeed, 
of the year 1783 Mr. Wyvill needed all the encouragement that 
could be gathered from his partial success. A heavy blow was to 
fall upon the Association, far heavier than the death of Lord 
Rockingham. Sir George Savile had never recovered from his 
attack on the 7th of May, when in spite of Mr. Wyvill’s entreaties, 
he attended Parliament in order to support Mr. Pitt’s motion. In 
November he was anxious to resign his seat, a course which was 
earnestly deprecated by his Yorkshire colleagues, with the exception 
of Mr. Burke, who had paid a visit to Wentworth in the summer and 
quarrelled with Lord Fitzwilliam’s guests about reform. Sir George 
answered them in a characteristic letter. ‘If, he said, ‘I could see a 
rational prospect of my growing better able to bustle a little, and to 
make again a little running, I might perhaps be induced to try. 
Neither of these are the case; I lose the chance equally by breaking 
my neck over the next hedge as by taking my tired horse home in 
time.’ On the 26th the resignation was announced. A meeting of 
the committee was called, at which Mr. Foljambe was nominated, 
and the news of the election of his nephew reached Sir George just 
before his death. He died on the 10th of January 1784, in the 
arms of his friend David Hartley, having first exclaimed, ‘I have 
finished, and I have finished well.’ 

Important as was Sir George’s position—‘ the keystone,’ to use 
language nearly his own, ‘by which the nobles and the people,’ as 
parts of the same political arch, were united and kept together,’ yet 
no separate biography! of him, as far as J am aware, exists, and no 
collection of his correspondence has been made. Scattered letters 
and notices of his name occur among the records of his contemporaries, 
who always mention him with respect and affection. Sir George was 
never sent to a public school, but carefully educated at home by his 
father (himself elected one of the members for Yorkshire in 1728) 
until he reached the age of seventeen, when he was sent to Cambridge. 
Eleven years later he was elected member for Yorkshire in the place 
of Sir Conyers d’Arcy, and retained the seat until his death. He 
was in religion a Unitarian, of which sect there was a very powerful 
body in Yorkshire, and he subscribed 100/. to the building of 
Mr. Lindsey’s Chapel. His parliamentary life was consistently 
Liberal. He carried the Nullum Tempus Act, and he obtained 
relief from subscription to the Articles for Protestant Dissenting 


1 Mr. Wyvill, in his sixth volume, in a letter to Lord Buchan dated August 7, 
1801, says that ‘the Dean of Winchester promised to collect materials for the life 
of Sir George Savile from Mr. Hartley and other friends, to add more from his own 
stock, and draw up the account himself.’ 
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ministers. ‘The Roman Catholics had equal reason to be grateful to 
him, and it was owing to his successful efforts to obtain a relaxation 
of the penal laws which affected them that his house was fired by the 
mob during the Gordon riots. Lord Rockingham chiefly relied 
upon his judgment for guidance, while, on the other hand, he 
was the idol of his constituency. Probably no more popular repre- 
sentative enjoyed the confidence of his party until a West Riding 
crowd stood in tears at Wakefield listening to Lord Morpeth after 
his defeat in 1841. When Mr. Fox was asked by Lord Holland who 
had been the best speaker in his time who had never held office, he 
answered, ‘Sir George Savile and Mr. Windham.’ Sir Grey Cooper 
said of him that great men were rebutted in his presence. ‘ Be 
assured, wrote Mr. Pitt in 1763,‘I shall think any plan highly 
defective in which a person of such honour and ability does not take 
a share. When all the world was struggling for a place or a peerage, 
it is pleasant to come across one man who never cared for either, 
and was the model of an English gentleman and county member. 
Both his letters and speeches are full of happy illustrations and 
similes, redolent of country life and full of vigour and directness of 
thought, though sometimes carelessly and clumsily expressed. 

The Coalition Government fell in December, but the alarm excited 
by Mr. Fox’s India Bill had lasting effects. Dr. Jebb, who had joined 
a society called the Quintuple Alliance, wrote that he cordially wished 
entire rout to the party of Fox, Burke, and North; ‘ England, if 
expiring, could never be benefited by such men.’ On the 30th of 
March, a few days after the dissolution of Parliament, a large number 
of members ordered their names to be withdrawn from the list of 
the Yorkshire Committee of Association, in consequence of Mr. 
Wyvill’s determination to support Duncombe and Wilberforce in 
opposition to Weddell and Foljambe. Amongst them was Mr. Fol- 
jambe, who, after three months’ tenure of ‘his seat, was now to lose 
it. Wilberforce had received Pitt’s mandate on the 26th, to keep his 
friends together and tear the enemy to pieces. Sir Thomas Gascoyne, 
General Hale, Sir William Milner, Mr. Pemberton Milnes, Sir John 
Ramsden, and some eighty others of less note, seceded, dealing an 
irretrievable blow to the Committee, which never held another 
meeting. Mr. Foljambe in vain assured Mr. Wyvill, on the 31st of 
March, that he continued a zealous friend to reform. Mr. Wyvill 
replied that he thought well of his private character, that he still 
venerated the memory of his uncle, but nevertheless he should oppose 
his nomination. On the next day Mr. Foljambe failed to explain 
his past votes satisfactorily to the county, and Mr. Wilberforce took his 
place, to hold the seat for twenty-six years. 

In spite of quarrels aud defections Mr. Wyvill clung hopefully to 
his projects. In the first week in December, at an interview with Mr. 
Wyvill, Mr. Pitt promised to bring forward the question of reform in 
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the coming session, support it to the utmost of his strength, and exert 
his whole power and credit as a man and as a minister, to carry such 
a meliorated system of representation as might place the constitution 
on a footing of permanent security. Lord Stanhope, commenting on 
this in his life of Pitt, says that Mr. Wyvill made known these expres- 
sions in a circular letter to the chairmen of the several committees, 
dated December 27, 1784, without any authority asked or given, 
This statement, however, does not agree with Mr. Wyvill’s express 
declaration, that the circular letter announcing Mr. Pitt’s intention 
to support their cause as a minister and a man, was written with Mr, 
Pitt’s consent, at his request, with a view to animate the friends of 
reform and obtain the general support of the people in county meet- 
ings. Subsequently when the attention of Parliament was called to 
the minister’s statement, and its authenticity questioned, Mr. Pitt 
declared to Mr. Wyvill that the letter was written with his consent, 
No doubt during this winter Mr. Pitt was earnest in behalf of reform, 
and was anxious to obtain the support of the Yorkshire freeholders to 
his intended measure. On the 18th of April, he disclosed his scheme, 
which proposed the extinction of thirty-six boroughs, to give additional 
representatives to the counties and the metropolis. A compensation 
fund was at the same time to be established, and each borough invited 
to apply by petition from two-thirds of its electors; Birmingham, 
Manchester, Sheffield and Leeds were to be enfranchised and the 
right of voting extended to copyholders. Moderate as were these 
proposals, they went far beyond the demands of the public. The 
attempts to excite the counties had failed ; in London the enthusiasm 
had died away, anda Common Hall assembled in the City of London 
was not attended by more than a twentieth part of the whole 
livery of London. This state of feeling was reflected in the House 
of Commons. Mr. Pitt’s proposals were negatived by a majority of 
74 in a house of 422, and Mr. Wyvill, who was the real promoter of, 
and responsible for them, must have felt that the tide had turned and 
that Parliamentary reform belonged to another generation. 

Dr. Jebb had gauged the chances of success better than his friends. 
He had written in the winter to Major Cartwright ‘ We must exhort 
our friends not to confide too much in the Minister, who, I am still 
satisfied, means to do as little as possible, or rather has leaye to do 
but little. Sure I am that the King will never permit the smallest 
good to be done to the Constitution if he can help it.’ Mr. Wyvill 
still kept up an active correspondence with those who were pledged to 
reform, but loss followed loss, and dissension dissension. Dr. Jebb 
died in 1786, and Mr. Mason separated himself from his old friend 
on the subject of religious toleration, one of the cardinal points in 
Mr. Wyvill’s creed. There was no cohesion left, and the Association 
was rapidly drawing to its end. At the beginning of 1786 its debts 
amounted to six hundred pounds, and its numbers were greatly 
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diminished. Mr. Wyvill was anxious that it should die formally, and 
steps were taken to carry this into effect, but the suggestion met with 
opposition, and the Association gradually came to an end, as the 
intention of meeting together was tacitly but generally given up. 

When the jealousies and fears of those concerned are regarded, 
and the heterogeneous elements of which the reformers were com- 
posed are considered, it is evident that there never was any likelihood 
of parliamentary reform becoming an accomplished fact in the last 
century. When Lord Lansdowne died, his sentiments, according to 
Mr. Wyvill, respecting the best mode for effecting political reform, 
were never explained. ‘He intimated he had formed an opinion 
peculiar to himself upon that subject, but the peculiar principle which 
he approved as most likely to produce a sure and honourable reform 
in all probability will remain a secret and be the subject of uncertain 
conjecture.’ The Duke of Richmond represented himself many years 
later to have supported the popular demand for reformation during 
the war with America, not that Parliament might be reformed, but 
that the close of the American war might be accelerated. 

Fox himself is reported to have said to Lord Stanhope that par- 
liamentary reform was a fit thing to be made use of in argument in 
the House of Commons, but not to be carried into execution. 

If these were the real sentiments of the leaders, the followers had 
little prospect of success. Lord Grey said in 1810 that whenever the 
question of reform should be taken up by the people seriously and 
affectionately there would be a fair prospect of accomplishing it. 
The Yorkshire Association for six years demanded it ‘ affectionately ’ 
and met with no success. When the people demanded it angrily they 
attained their object. 

After 1786 the task of those who endeavoured to keep alive the 
agitation for reform became still harder. Major Cartwright was one of 
the very few who never lost hope. When Wilberforce, meeting him, 
said he trusted they should meet in a better world, he answered that 
he hoped they should first mend the world they were in. He formed, 
however, one of a rapidly diminishing number. In 1796 York, 
Sheffield, and Huddersfield alone were inclined to oppose the Govern- 
ment. The French Revolution, the ascendency of Mr. Pitt, the 
broken fortunes of the Whigs, had created apathy and despair. An 
attempt to hold a county meeting in 1795 had strengthened instead 
of weakening ministers. The Church, the bulk of the country gentle- 
men, the manufacturers, the ship-owners, the county members and 
the peers, were hostile to the principles of the Association. In May 
1797 Mr. Wyvill wrote to the Duke of Norfolk for his support to a 
proposal for another county meeting, at which a petition was to be 
drawn up for the dismissal of ministers; the Duke despaired of 
suecess and returned no answer to theapplication. Northumberland, 
Durham, and Yorkshire were to be united in one association, but 
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Yorkshire displayed no interest in the movement, and this attempt 
shared the fate of many other unsuccessful ones. Hope, however, 
sprang eternal in Mr. Wyvill’s breast. In 1807 took place the great 
contest in Yorkshire, the first for sixty-six years, when a quarter of a 
million of money was spent and Lord Milton obtained a majority of 
188 over Mr. Lascelles, ‘rescuing the Whigs,’ in Lord Holland’s 
words, ‘from the reproach of universal failure.’ With a view to the 
elections a central fund of six hundred pounds had been raised by the 
Whigs in London, but of this sum more than a third was wasted 
before even a committee was organised. Writing in the next year 
to Major Cartwright, Mr. Wyvill says: ‘ The time may come when 
Yorkshire may be reanimated with that patriotic zeal which the 
minister Pitt took so much pains to quench; when, under the 
guidance of such men as Sir William Strickland, Mr. Wrightson, 
Mr. Fawkes, and, above all, of our excellent representative the friend 
of Fox, and follower of Sir G. Savile, Yorkshire may resume the 
cause of political reformation, not with a view to destroy, but to 
preserve and perpetuate the constitution.’ More than sixty years 
have passed since the death of Mr. Wyvill and his friend Major 
Cartwright, and a great part of the programme of the latter remains 
even still unfulfilled. 


CHARLES MILNES GASKELL. 





EIGHT YEARS OF CO-OPERATIVE 
SHIRTMA KING. 


SomewHERE about December, 1874, the attention of the present 
writer was attracted bya short paragraph in the Echo, giving an 
account of a public meeting attended by working women, who 
made speeches and passed resolutions advocating the formation of 
a trade union for the women employed in bookbinding. This was 
remarkable, not to say epoch-making. The ‘intelligent working- 
man’ is an old friend—was it possible that some one had discovered 
the ‘intelligent working-woman’? This and nothing less proved 
to| te the purport of the newspaper report. Under the inspiration of 
Mrs. Paterson,' not only the bookbinders, but upholsteresses, shirt- 
makers, dressmakers, sewing machinists, tailoresses, and others, were 
successively invited and encouraged to form themselves into societies 
having the same objects as the trade unions of workmen, which had 
only been fully legalised three years before. And for the first time, 
at the Trades Congress held at Glasgow in 1875, bond fide trade 
unions of women were represented in the industrial parliament by 
women delegates, who still remember with pleasure the fraternal 
welcome accorded them. 

Then and subsequently interesting and instructive conferences 
were held in different places with ladies of the above-named trades, 
as well as with hatmakers, umbrella-makers, nailmakers, stay- 
makers, laundresses, and others. But space forbids us to dwell 
on these, which have no direct bearing upon the experiment in co- 
operative shirtmaking which grew out of the third women’s union, 
established in that trade, at a public meeting held on the Ist of 
July, 1875, by the kindness of a clerical friend, in St. Martin’s 
Schoolroom near Covent Garden. As it happened, public opinion 
had just been scandalised by two police cases, from which it had 
appeared that shirts were made at such prices as ?d. and ljd.a 
piece; and it was almost a matter of course that no meeting of shirt- 
makers would pass without allusions to, or quotations from, the Song 
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of the Shirt. But these allusions, it was soon seen, were not regarded 
with unmixed favour. The plainly dressed, mostly middle-aged, 
somewhat hard-featured, ready-witted, and on the whole eminently 
‘ respectable’ looking women present, were clearly not of a class to 
feel flattered by allusions to ‘ poverty, hunger, and dirt,’ as the normal 
conditions of their existence. 

It is a well-known fact that the audience at a public meeting has 
nearly as much hand in the speeches made as the orators themselves, 
who can rarely resist the temptation to develope most fully the 
sentiments which elicit the most intelligent applause. The audience 
may be wrong, and in that case the orator is led astray; but when 
well-meaning amateurs undertake to represent the interests of the 
working classes, a little wholesome docility among the speakers has 
its advantages. The women present were not starving slop-workers, 
but they responded heartily to the suggestion that organisation must 
begin in the best paid part of the trade, in which, moreover, wages 
and prices were always tending to go down owing to the competition 
of the cheap slop-work. Somewhat to our surprise, they also gave 
a warm welcome to the suggestion that if shirts had to be made at 
a price which would not afford a subsistence both for the maker and 
the dealer, the makers must co-operate and do away with the dealer. 

Another point upon which light was thrown by the conversational 
remarks of the audience was the inequality of the wages paid for 
substantially similar work in the West End itself. A respectable 
Piccadilly hosier, keeping a workroom of his own, will pay the 
women he employs as good wages as women of the same class can 
earn at any other trade. But competition is keen even among the 
arbiters of fashion, with whom extravagant youth delights to clothe 
itself on ‘ tick ;’ rents are high in the angle between Regent Street 
and Piccadilly where these arbiters do mostly congregate ; and in the 
hands of a respectable tradesman who is accustomed to pay fair 
wages, and to spend money when necessary on his drains, a workroom 
does not pay. The cost of keeping up ‘the room,’ distributed over 
the few thousand shirts per annum made in it, represents a charge 
per dozen for the making alone considerably higher than the price at 
which a professional shirtmaker, contractor, or middle man will offer 
to manufacture shirts for the trade. These shirtmakers or sweaters 
are sometimes ex-shopmen or shirt-cutters, sometimes women of the 
lower middle class with a turn for managing and driving; they live 
mostly in Soho or similar neighbourhoods, and take in work from 
several shops ata time. Their expenses for rent may of course be 
legitimately lower than those of the hosiers; but to realise a com- 
mercial profit out of less than the bare cost of production in the 
comparatively scrupulous hands of the shopkeeper, the middle man 
is obviously compelled to bring all his expenses down to the lowest 
possible limit; to pack his workpeople in one or two rooms of a 
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crowded house, with drainage and water-supply adapted to the 
requirements of one family fifty years ago; to pay them low wages 
for long hours when work is abundant; and to turn them on the 
streets the moment it is * slack.’ 

All this was set forth with much vivacity and graphic detail in 
the picturesque language of which London shirtmakers have a great 


command. Our suggestion of a co-operative workshop, where the 
shirtmakers shoul.! be their own employers, and divide amongst them- 
selves the whole price paid by the hosier to the contractor, was not 
allowed to drop. We were pressed to say how it was to be carried 
out: one and another said she would like to join if it cowld be carried 
out; and as each discussion left the ladies of the trade more hope- 
fully interested in the project, it left the rash reformers, who were 
not (yet) of the trade more nearly pledged to realise the hopes they 
had helped to raise. Moreover, we had other theories as to the 
employment of women, which made the vision of a co-operative work- 
shop seductive. Idleness is the mother of misery and megrims, but 
not all women can go to Girton or make books, and we maintained 
that the true solution of the problem ‘ what to do with our girls’ lay 
in an affirmative answer to good Bishop Berkeley’s query, ‘ whether 
it is not to be wished that the finding of employment for themselves 
and others were a fashionable distinction among the ladies.’ Why 
should not the labours of women in all feminine arts be directed by 
humane and intelligent persons of their own sex, instead of being 
abandoned to the lowest class of speculators, of which the worst-paid 
work seems always doomed to maintain the greatest number? Why, 
again, if a score of such speculators can make a living for themselves 
out of the labour of two or three hundred women, could not one staff 
of civilised managers be maintained at a less cost out of the same 
labour, so as to leave a margin available for raising the workers’ 
wages? We knew that attempts had been made by Miss Barlee and 
others to establish workrooms for the unemployed, where government 
contracts could be taken, and the prices for the coarsest work giver 
unreduced to the workers. But these were mostly charitable expe- 
dients, presupposing gratuitous management and a subscription list, 
and intended rather to mitigate temporary distress than to grapple 
with its chronic causes. Our dream was of a strictly self-supporting 
clothes-making factory, where women should do all the work, and 
divide the profits among them. 

The shirtmakers had no money in hand, but they were willing to 
back their opinions to the extent of throwing up their present situa- 
tions to join the Co-operative Society, if any of their friends would 
provide rooms, sewing-machines, and work for them ; and in the face 
of this call it seemed that to refuse our own co-operation would be to 
earn a place with him 

Che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto. 
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So the eponym of the firm and its present biographer were united in 
the bonds of lawful partnership, and as the word ‘ co-operative’ stinks 
in the nostrils of every shopkeeper, the name of ‘ Hamilton & Co,’ 
was allowed to shine upon a brass plate on the door of 68 Dean Street, 
Soho. Commerce, indeed, is considered infra dig. in certain circles, but 
for a young lady to ‘ take an interest in the poor shirtmakers ’ was quite 
right and unexceptionable, and susceptible friends were easily satisfied 
that the brass plate was to be regarded as an emblem of social reform. 
Should we be equally successful in persuading hosiers and drapers to 
regard it as the sign of a real and competent shirtmaker ? 

For the encouragement of those who may wish to follow in our 
wake, it should be explained that our ignorance of the nature of 
‘business’ in general and the manufacture of shirts in particular 
was absolute and complete. We endeavoured to improve our minds 
by taking in the Warehouseman and Draper’s Journal ; we studied 
the Sewing Machine Gazette; we were filled with envy of the educa- 
tional advantages enjoyed by tailors, who have classes where the 
scientific mysteries of their craft are unveiled to students; we gazed 
at every shop window decorated with the garment on which our 
minds were set ; we purchased for private contemplation and analysis 
a selection of, so to speak, ‘ representative shirts’ of all grades of dis- 
tinction. We welcomed the adhesion of a young lady who shared 
our opinions, and had had some experience in keeping her father’s 
‘ books ;’ and we were truly grateful when Mr. Samuel Morley intro- 
duced us to the chief of the shirt department in Wood Street, a person- 
age of far too much importance for us to have aspired to the honour 
of his acquaintance without such potent intercession. Much mid- 
night oil was burnt as the shirtmakers, after their day’s work, met to 
confer with us as to the time and place of beginning operations, the 
manufacture of a specimen shirt, and the composition of our original 
staff; and as our first sewing-machine drove cumbrously to our meet- 
ing-place on the top of a ‘four-wheeler, the historically-minded 
amongst us wondered whether, in days to come, that cabload would 
rank in the annals of co-operation with the wheelbarrow in which the 
Rochdale pioneers trundled their whole stock-in-trade down Toad 
Lane in 1844. 

Our real experience of life as a shirtmaker began with the search 
for rooms. Landlords and house-agents looked at us dubiously as we 
explained, in the most matter-of-fact tone we could command, that 
we required premises for ‘ business purposes,’ and alluded, with a 
would-be practical air, to the importance of light and ventilation 
for a ‘workshop.’ We began our quest in what appeared superficially 
the most desirable streets, and, as we descended gradually in the social 
scale, we found that we might have been accepted had we wanted a 
studio, or a school, or even'a milliner’s shop, but as shirtmakers we 
must betake ourselves to humbler and more expensive quarters. As 
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idle amateurs, we could get a good house in a quiet street for 80l., 
together with all the deferential civility due to highly ‘ desirable 
tenants. As working shirtmakers, after refreshing our radicalism 
with a glimpse of ‘th’ oppressor’s scorn, the proud man’s contumely,’ 
we were fortunate in securing half a house for 901., under a landlord 
whose exceptional amenity explained itself afterwards when we learned 
that he was an admirer of George Eliot’s works. 

It should not be forgotten, when we are referred to private enter- 
prise and the natural action of supply and demand to provide decent 
homes for the working classes, that the congestion of population and 
the rise of rents in certain districts are fostered and aggravated by the 
refusal of large landowners to let this natural action of supply and 
demand take its course upon their own estates. The rents of tene- 
ment houses and places of business are abnormally high, say in St. 
Giles’s, because the ground landlord of the adjoining estate prefers to 
let. his houses at a lower rental for residential purposes, so that the 
tide of population cannot find its level over the whole area, but is 
dammed up into the slums. The great proprietor may be able to 
boast that there are no rookeries on his property, but his neighbours 
pay for this immunity, which is secured by driving off the rooks as 
country parishes used to guard themselves against giving house-room 
to potential paupers. 

After the question of workrooms came that of workers. We 
learned that there go to the scientific construction of shirts two sewing- 
machines by different makers, a shirt-cutter, a preparer of collars 
and wristbands, known as a ‘ tacker and turner,’ a buttonhole-maker, a 
shirtmaker proper, otherwise called a ‘ topper,’ a front-maker, a plain- 
worker, also a little girl to sew on buttons and ‘go to shop’ (sc. to 
fetch work); and unless one of the former functionaries combines the 
‘giving out the work’ with her own department, this will employ a 
separate forewoman. It is by no means an easy task so to deal 
round the different jobs of work that the different stages shall keep 
pace and no time be lost while one part is waiting for another; but 
without this division of labour it would be impossible to make a 
shirt in a couple of hours, or two dozen in a day, as may have to be 
done on an emergency. 

Of course we ought to have known beforehand exactly how few 
hands would suffice to do all the work in the best way, and how much 
work would be necessary to keep them fully employed ; and we ought 
also to have had orders enough in hand to begin with to last for two 
or three weeks, instead of less than as many days. The initial losses 
of the co-operators were due to the fact that none of these conditions 
were complied with ; the staff of workers at weekly wages employed 
at starting was much larger than the work would warrant. On the 
other hand, but for this overstaffing the infant firm would not have 
been able to turn out the best work from the first; so that the evil 
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was not unmitigated. Apart from financial considerations the chief 
inconvenience arising from a dearth of ‘ orders’ was that it left the 
ladies leisure for a very entertaining amount of wrangling. We had 
always understood that it was a common catastrophe for the co- 
operative associations of workmen to quarrel themselves to pieces, 
and certainly, but for the mediation of the partners, the shirtmakers 
would scarcely have escaped that early doom. To form any concep- 
tion of the bitterness, the fanatical zeal, and disinterested fury of 
conviction with which a cutter and fitter can debate the set of a shirt- 
front, one must go back to the history of the early Church and its 
minuter and abstruser heresies. One might as well expect lucidity 
from an enraged theologian as from either irate lady a comprehensible 
statement of the points at issue. We have listened by the hour in 
fascination to the dramatic contest, but long months elapsed before 
we had quite learned what was implied by the most derogatory of 
imputations, that a shirt was ‘ tight ’"—which is not a euphemism for 
‘tipsy ’"—or before we could venture on our own responsibility to in- 
timate that another appeared ‘full to the front.’ ‘In and out like a 
dog’s hind leg’ struck us as a felicitous description of stitching gone 
astray, and a whole volume of archzological instruction opened itself 
before us as the cabalistic phrase ‘ to work for a dead horse’ was ex- 
plained. ‘Dead horse’ is work paid for before it is done, and the 
woman who has ‘ booked’ and been paid on Saturday for more work 
than she could finish has the pleasure on Monday and maybe Tuesday 
of stitching away at work that will bring in no further pay. The 
phrase is common among shoemakers and tailors, and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Stevenson, is also known to seamen ; according to Wake- 
field it is an Irish expression, and as such it becomes at once 
intelligible, though we have to go back to the Brehon laws for its 
interpretation. One of the abuses attendant on the ‘ giving stock’ 
by feudal chiefs to their dependants was that the latter were expected 
to make good the animals that died; and in the similar state of things 
described by Huc as existing among the Mantchu Tartars, a tyrannical 
chief will give sick and dying animals to his men to herd and expect 
them to pay rent accordingly, even for a dead horse. As this 
discovery dawned on us, we felt that shirtmaking was really an in- 
structive pursuit. ; 

That there might be two opinions about its professors appeared 
from the remarks of our first client, a worthy hosier who had received 
our business card and opened negotiations by observing that ‘shirt- 
makers were an infernal lot.’ We understood that the ‘lady’ from 
whom he was withdrawing his custom was in the habit of getting 
drunk unseasonably, and he was kind enough before long to describe 
our firm as ‘an excellent institution.” We had reason to doubt 
whether this phrase would have given more satisfaction than the 
other in the workroom, which was found one ‘morning in a state of 
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smouldering wrath, verging on rebellion. The fair partner, missing 
the smiles that used to greet her, looks round for an explanation. At 
length one bolder than the rest stood forth. 

‘If you please, Miss, is it true that we are a Dorcas Society ?’ 

‘A Dorcas Society! Gracious, no! Who told you that? We are 
honest shirtmakers, tradesmen, like everybody else.’ 

‘Well, Miss, you see we have to hear on all hands that we are a 
charity workroom, and please, Miss, if I thought I had to do with a 
Dorcas Society, I should put on my bonnet and go, This last phrase 
became proverbial ; it resounded through tears in the most impassioned 
theological debates, and was seldom wholly absent from the more 
purely domestic differences which broke the monotony of our toils. 
On one occasion strife had risen high before we intervened ; perhaps 
we were growing idle and inclined to let the ladies fight out their 
own quarrels for once, but a solemn embassy from the housekeeper 
invokes our authority. We ask philosophically ‘What’s the row this 
time?’ and even our large conception of the stumbling-blocks in the 
way of productive co-operation is enriched by the earnest answer: 
‘Oh, Miss, it’s all about onions in the oven!’ The ladies, it should 
be explained, provide their own dinners, but have them cooked, if 
they please, in the common kitchen ; and we deliver a Solomon’s judg- 
ment to the effect that the partisans of the ‘ energetic bulb’ must 
agree to enjoy their baked meats together, and leave the oven ‘ un- 
impregnated’ for the rest between whiles. Sometimes the quarrel 
would be about a chair. Every one is familiar with the pathetic 
limitation that makes the so-called ‘ home’ of the poor consist of the 
furniture for their one room, but there is something still more pitiful 
in the way the baffled instinct of appropriation fastens upon the 
worker’s ‘seat :’ to sit always in the same place becomes a habit and 
in time a cherished right; if two chairs happen to be alike, a bit of 
rag or string tied round the back or leg distinguishes the twins, and 
the worker would be miserable if she thought the tokens were ex- 
changed ; one old hand, we had reason to believe, left us after years 
because a necessary displacement was not broken to her with all need- 
ful tenderness and consideration. ; 

The turning-point in the fortunes of the firm came one morning, 
when the ladies were discussing an advertisement for a ‘ marker’ 
wanted at a shop in ‘the Arcade’ not previously known to deal in 
shirts. With more than usual acuteness we reasoned that where 
garments had to be marked, they must also be made, and a devoted 
emissary was induced to ‘ put on her bonnet and go’ to apply for the 
place. Our promptitude was rewarded by finding ourselves almost 
first in the field for a real good thing in the way of business. After 
the first step it was comparatively easy to establish a modest connec- 
tion : to work for one good shop was a recommendation to others, and 
friendly shopmen and commercial travellers would, from time to time, 
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give us a hint of new openings, though we set our faces against the 
wretched system of bribery and treating which is one of the costly 
accessories of competitive trading. We lived down all suspicions 
arising from dim rumours of the ‘ Dorcas’ sort, and—to anticipate 
a few years—a time came when we were applied to by a shirt-cutter 
out of place; and on our asking why, as we had not advertised, he: 
explained that he had written to a few leading West-End places on 
the chance, and he understood ‘ Hamilton’s ’ was a ‘ good house.’ Ye 
gods! had any one told us in those early days that we should live to. 
be famed as far off as Fenchurch Street as ‘a good house’ in the: 
shirt trade, we should perhaps have perished before our time of 
gratified vanity. 

After a while our principles were put to severe tests; we found 
rivals willing to bid against us and ‘ lower the price,’ and we let work, 
go from us rather than join in the suicidal competition which paves 
the operative’s as well as the tradesman’s road to ruin. We felt at 
the same time how almost irresistible the temptation must be. There 
was a day when, borrowing epithets from our friend the hosier, we 
set on record that ‘the struggle for existence is an infernal process,’ 
We reached the low-water mark of desperation in bad weeks, happily 
few and far between, in which the old plain workers on our staff were 
‘setting still’ half their time, and found their earnings on the Satur- 
day sink to a miserable 5s. or 6s. One slack December, necessity 
proved once more the mother of invention, and we designed a ‘ fancy’ 
—n’importe quoi—which had a momentary success, and enabled one 
clever machinist to take home 2/., and buy her consumptive husband 
a greatcoat. We learned in those vicissitudes to understand how it 
is that the strugglers for existence are not crushed by the ever-recur- 
ring hardships of their lot. Paley thought there was no happiness 
equal to the intermission of pain, and it is quite true that when, after 
days of despair, cheerful news greet the ear of ‘a nice lot of work in 
this morning,’ human nature rebounds, and, remembering no more the 
anguish, the workroom resumes its labours gaily. It is hard for the 
rich and idle to understand that the jealousies and covetousnesses of 
the poor all turn upon the race for work, not the race for wages, and 
that the call for self-denial and forethought lies not in accepting work, 
but in daring to refuse it, to risk present personal privation rather than 
become a party to enforcing more unfavourable conditions on all the 
workers in the trade. We could afford to keep a conscience in this 
respect, but we were rash as well as scrupulous; and that partner, it 
must be confessed, did not deserve well of the firm who was so far 
left to herself as to support the excusable demands of a shirtmaker for 
good prices by irrelevant remarks about wages, and in fact ended by 
talking rank trade-unionism over the counter to the scandalised 
hosier’s manager. 

As a rule, we prudently reserved our theories for the ears of 
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private customers, who, it is needless to say, had plenty of their own 
to offer in exchange. We were frequently confronted with Carlyle’s 
problem: How was it that, with all the talk about distressed needle- 
women, he could never find a needlewoman, ‘ distressed or otherwise,’ 
to do a periodical day’s sewing at Cheyne Row; and the oftener the 
question was put, the better we were pleased, as it gave us the oppor- 
tunity of asking in return, how did Mr. Carlyle and those who 
quoted him expect the said needlewoman to maintain herself on all 
the other days of the year when the philosopher’s clothes didn’t want 
mending? We pointed out that some ten or twenty families, offering 
between them not less than 250 days’ work toa decent and competent 
sempstress, would have no difficulty in finding one; but that, without 
some virtual security for regular employment, any woman in her senses 
must prefer the poorly paid but constant employment given by the 
trade, where even the hardest employer will try to find or make a 
bit of work for his best hands in bad times, to the casual engage- 
ments offered in private families, which spend two or three months 
of every year out of town, and feel unfortunately in no way bound 
to enable their needlewoman to earn a year’s wages during the nine 
months for which they need her services. 

Other queries were of a more personal character. A young man 
with historic christian names wanted to know if one of us was any 
relation of the Miss So-and-so who ‘ had written a dismal book about 
ethics,’ and had some difficulty in grasping that the nearest relation 
was that of identity. One pretty creature with a good sweet face 
wanted to know if we made shirts for the love of Christ, and as truth 
forced us to reply it was for the love of shirtmakers, we were fain to 
hope that our friend had never heard of 


Abou ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !), 


so that the involuntary plagiarism might at least be innocent of pre- 
sumption. In truth we found little upon which to pride ourselves 
in what the charitable were pleased to call ‘ our work.’ They wished 
to know if we tried to do our people good. Did we read to them at 
their work ?—a question solved by the sound as of distant thunder 
overhead, where four sewing-machines kept up a continuous rumble. 
Did we try to teach them thrift, temperance, and the rest of it ?— 
virtues which, to tell the truth, we felt less likely to abound in our 
customers and ourselves than among our workers. Did we try to 
cultivate their intelligence and provide them with ‘ higher interests ’? 
—we were, on the whole, more apt to realise our substantial inferiority 
to every woman with a trade and to exaggerate the intelligence im- 
plied in the skill we lacked, while we observed with awe and admira- 
tion that, by some inexplicable freemasonry, as news fly through 
the uninhabited desert, our shirtmakers were generally in a position 
‘to give us the earliest intelligence as to the winner of the Derby 
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or the Oxford and Cambridge boat race, while their comments on 
current affairs were fully up to the customary standard of intelligence 
observable, say, in the nine o’clock omnibuses. 

Of course we must not allow ourselves to exaggerate. Side by 
side with an astonishing and admirable amount of patient industry, 
endurance, kindness to those in trouble and scrupulous professional 
honesty, our shirtmaking friends have their less amiable traits. The 
language of workrooms is not select, and we have had to beg that 
nothing might be said before the children in the room that would 
not be said before the partners ; then there are a few—we are told 
and can believe a diminishing number, but still some, and those not 
the least skilled shirtmakers—who, after working steadily for a few 
weeks or months, disappear some Monday, spend a few days in drinking, 
and then come back to their work as if nothing had happened, or 
with a mythical story that no one takes the trouble to question 
because every one knows what it means. We naturally took a more 
serious view of these escapades than employers made kind by fellow 
feeling, and there was less of this with us than in most workrooms, 
but the offenders we should have most liked to reclaim have a good 
deal of pride in their lucid intervals, and we found that after one or 
two lapses they preferred to go elsewhere rather than face our re- 
monstrances. Then, again, the embittering effect of the struggle 
for existence shows itself in jealousies and wranglings about the dis- 
cribution of work, each imagining the other to have more than her- 
self of the easiest or the best-paid work, or more than her fair share 
of the work when there is not enough for everybody. But we always 
found them ready to respond to an explicit appeal to their sense of 
reason and justice. A shirtmaker does not believe ‘that two and 
two will make five if she cries and bothers enough about it ;’ she does 
not expect to get forty-nine farthings out of a shilling ; and when we 
found that we were in some cases dividing amongst them more 
farthings and halfpence for making a particular shirt than our em- 
ployers paid us for it, the ladies in parliament assembled voted the 
necessary redistribution and reduction of prices, without, so far as 
we could judge, thinking us at all to blame for the unamiable limi- 
tation of arithmetical possibilities. 

Thus from year to year the work went on. Customers multiplied, 
and were no longer drawn mainly from the ranks of private acquaint- 
anceship. It seemed that, with all our inexperience and blundering, 
we blundered on the average less than the average tradesman; people 
who came at first out of goodnature, came again because it suited 
them. Whether we solved Carlyle’s problem to his satisfaction or no, 
we made his and his brother’s shirts. ur first issue of an explana- 
tory circular brought us so many members of the House of Commons 
as seriously to raise our estimate of. the intelligence scattered up and 
down on both sides in the great national palaver. Men, who in their 
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devoted youth had bought co-operative coats of infelicitous cut under 
the: inspiration of Alton Locke, rejoiced to assert their principles at 
less expense in shirts of unexceptionable fashion. The higher mathe- 
matics, we began to feel, would have been nowhere without us, for by 
a curious chance it seemed that such of their professors as did not 
deal with us direct were yet drawn by some elective affinity to the 
shops supplied with our manufactures. The bench of bishops, of 
course, was represented on our books, and that the last precocious 
scholar of Balliol should be unable to ‘go up’ without our assistance 
seemed the most natural thing in the world, while our human sympa- 
thies were not less touched by the bereft old gentleman who aban- 
doned himself to our care, with a belated sigh, ‘My poor dear wife 
used to look after these things fer me.’ We remember, too, the gra- 
titude, mixed with wonder, of the first little bride to whom a sympa- 
thetic partner lightened the anxieties of the trousseau with afternoon 
tea and counsels based on the widest experience of bridesmaidenship. 
Indeed, by the time we were fully launched on our career as 
clothes-makers to every age and sex, we felt that Schiller had gone 
too far afield to seek in the Lied von der Glocke the accompaniment— 


Des Lebens wechselvolles Spiel— 


and that in truth ’tis your outfitter who receives the earliest and most 
intimate confidences as to the trappings proper to whichever step, in 
the long journey from the cradle to the grave, lies before you next. 
The ‘ wedding order’ is a symbol of universal joy, and even a dress- 
maker is sorry for girls whose bright new frocks have to be cast aside 
because there has been ‘a death in the family.’ The bell of the poet 
is a supernumerary, but besides the usual chapter of births, deaths, and 
marriages, the sempstress is in contact with a thousand domestic fata- 
lities which never reach the ringers. She knows when the boys go to 
Eton and when their mothers are no longer trusted to buy their shirts. 
Tilmess. comes to her with sudden calls for unaccustomed garments, 
and the climate of the future emigrant’s home is known to her by his 
wardrobe. The dressmaker is in humble alliance with the artist if the 
fair one who is to sit for her portrait has a face, or the artist a brush, 
that will be the better for effects in costumery. The creeds, too, are 
represented in this microcosm, and nothing is foreign to a shirtmaker 
of catholic capacity, from the last fashion in surplices to the riband of 
blue ‘put upon the fringe of the borders of the garments of the chil- 
dren of Israel throughout their generations.’? Even the larger move- 
ments of the political world have their echo in the workroom, and 
officers ordered to Afghanistan or diplomatists sent to the rescue of 
oppressed nationalities, bear withthem the good wishes of all who have 
worked upon their orders. A shirtmaker of cynical proclivities may 
even observe that the washermen of the oppressed nationality have a 


2 Numbers xv. 38. 
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tendency to avenge its wrongs by ‘spoiling’ the linen of the intrusive 
benefactor with a celerity suggestive of general financial disorganisation. 

These glimpses of a kind of far-reaching household union, of do- 
mestic services rendered out of doors and from a distance, but yet by 
individual human beings to creatures of their own kind, have some- 
times seemed to open to us dim visions of the industrial ideal which 
social reformers have laboured to construct & priori. The shirtmaker 
whose buttons don’t come off is a social benefactor, saving the time 
of women and the temper of mep in distant households. Let us for 
a moment imagine that the time of our customers is as valuable, as 
uniformly well employed, as that of mortal men should be in a much- 
suffering world, then the value of the services rendered them is en- 
hanced and becomes a part of their larger services to the race, while 
the service itself is rendered with more faithfulness and zeal because 
the work is seen to be useful and the reward for it ungrudged. If 
we could imagine all wealth to be expended profitably, no labour would 
then be driven to throw itself away, bribed to do work for which the 
community is none the better at wages for which the worker is the 
worse. There is no moralising agent equal to the power of work, but, 
as an idle poet wrote, 


Work without hope draws water in a sieve, 


and a large proportion of the work imposed upon the poor by the 
vagaries of industrial competition has about the moral as well as the 
economic value of so many months upon the treadmill. 

We are much indebted to the industrious poet who preaches the 
right of the worker to joy as well as hope for his portion ; but it may 
be doubted whether quite every screw and bolt in the machinery of 
civilisation can be wrought into a thing of beauty, and to glorify duly 
the commonest kinds of labour we must idealise the object rather 
than the product of the workman’s toil. What worshipper would not 
rejoice to make his hero’s shoes, if hero-worshippers were apt to be able 
to do anything half so useful? But surely not all work is worship (unless, 
maybe, of Mammon); to make it so in all cases, the employers of 
labour and the consumers of its fruits had need be worshipful. 

No account of a co-operative adventure would be complete which 
did not touch upon the important question of profit and loss. Could 
co-operative shirtmaking be made to pay as well as private trading, 
and what are the difficulties in the way of its doing so? For the 
benefit of other amateurs it may be worth while to go into details 
which would be superfluous for those whose ignorance of the ways of 
commerce was less complete thau ours. 

We entered upon our work with the capital of a few hundred 
pounds, to be raised to 1,000/. if necessary. We were advised that 
the cost of articles sold should be estimated at the cost of the raw 
material plus the cost of the work, plus a certain percentage to cover 
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rent, general working expenses, interest on capital, and profits. But 
no one explained to us, nor did it occur to us @ priori, that, for a 
business to pay its way, it is first of all necessary that the amount of 
trade done shall be large enough for the percentage added to the cost 
to equal the anticipated fixed general expenses; thus, if the price is 
made by adding 20 per cent. to the cost of work and materials, and 
the general expenses are 300/., the sales must reach 1,8001., or there 
will be a loss on the year’s transactions, as 20 per cent. on less than 
1,500/. will not produce the requisite 300/. This is obvious as soon 
as stated, but such truths are by no means innate, and it must be 
confessed that, so far from being discouraged by the smallness of our 
turnover in 1876, we were rather proud of ourselves, and had a sense 
of commercial success, when we found after a few months that, with 
5001. invested, we had actually received 800/. for goods and work. 
It is even possible that we had a dim and short-lived notion that we 
were already earning profits to the extent of the difference! Even 
the drafting of a balance-sheet does not come by nature, and in our 
first attempt at one the distinction between capital and revenue was 
still a little nebulous. Its general tendency was to indicate a loss of 
between 250/. and 300/.—a fact which the partners discreetly buried 
in the deepest recesses of their own minds beneath wreaths of cheer- 
ful remarks about the cost of the ‘ goodwill’ of a business and the 
high premiums charged to learners. 

In the course of that year we had gradually substituted the scale 
of piecework prices ruling in the best first-hand shops for weekly 
wages, and in 1877 an increase of nearly fifty per cent. in our gross 
earnings enabled us to establish an equilibrium between receipts and 
expenditure. In the third year there was a falling off in the trade 
work, owing partly to general depression and partly to the competi- 
tion already referred to, while our private customers had increased 
and began to grumble at the back-rooms we had thought so business~- 
like and appropriate to the humble shirtmaker. With some hesita- 
tion we determined to move from Soho, to take a whole house and 
add dressmaking to our other work; one of us wished to become a 
tailor, but we felt that too lofty ambitions were a snare. In its new 
quarters, at 27 Mortimer Street, Cavendish Square, the progress of 
the firm was gradual but continuous, and its earnings in 1882 and 1883 
would have warranted the declaration of a dividend of eleven per 
cent, and eight per cent. respectively upon its modest capital. We 
had drawn interest at the rate of five per cent. throughout, but when 
there was a surplus, anything beyond that was left to make good the 
original losses. It should however be explained that after the first 
three or four years much of the clerical and other work that had been 
done by the partners was handed over to paid officials, so that the 
amount of gratuitous supervision became less and less. Before that 
time we used to suffer severe remonstrances from our political-econo- 
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mical friends, who were shocked, in a way that was at once compli- 
mentary and embarrassing, at the idea of our valuable services being 
given without remuneration. Commercial prudence forbade us to 
explain, to actual or potential customers, that perhaps the market 
value of our commercial services was a minus quantity, as this 
would have cast a slur upon the firm we represented, and yet we 
could not endure tamely to have our economic orthodoxy impugned, 
We represented that our commercial reward was in the future ; no 
new business could be expected to pay more than five per cent. in its 
first years; and if it was hinted that we might employ ourselves 
more profitably elsewhere, and that it was uneconomic not to bring 
our wares to the best market, we were fortunately able to protest, 
with great sincerity, that shirtmaking was quite as remunerative an 
industry as, say, publishing books on half-profits, and much less 
expensive than doing the London season. Anyway in these hard 
times, an investment paying five per cent. was not to be despised, 
and the political economists must admit that the market value of 
commercial management is fairly measured by the dividend it 
realises, so that we had no reason to consider ourselves underpaid. 

Our articles of partnership were drawn up originally for three 
years, and we had been much impressed by one of the facetic of the 
Sewing Machine Gazette which set forth the terms of a similar 
contract. ‘So you are going into partnership with young Brown, 
Herr Schmidt; what are the terms of the agreement?’ ‘Qh, ve do 
go into bardnership vor dwo years, and he do vind the money and I do 
vind the exberience.’ ‘ And what is to happen at the end of the three 
years?’ ‘Vy, I vill ’ave de money and he vill ‘ave de exberience,’ 
At the same time we made the acquaintance of Mr. Lawson’s not 
very encouraging account of Ten Years of Gentleman Farming on Oo- 
operative Principles, and we should hardly have ventured to predict 
that at theend of eight years of co-operative shirtmaking we should be 
left in possession both of our money and our experience, together with 
a faith in human nature and the feasibility of industrial co-operation 
unimpaired by our own rash attempt to set the world torights. There 
must surely be some vitality in the ideas which have allowed usto boast 
at last of this result. It is the fashion now-a-days to write people’s 
lives before they are dead ; so these reminiscences must not be taken as 
an oraison funebre celebrating, like Mr. Lawson’s book, the decease of 
the co-operators, but rather as the legacy of a retiring partner, whose 
place will be more than supplied by a group of ladies and gentlemen 
earnestly interested alike in co-operation and clothes-making. May 
their record at the end of another seven years be far more brilliant 
than the present ! 

But a more important question than that of the capitalist’s im- 
munity from loss is the extent of the operatives’ gain. The econo- 
mists, of course, were anxious that we should pay the market rate 
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of wages, whatever that might be—anything else was a pauperising 
charity ; but whether the ‘ market rate’ is the highest or the lowest 
rate paid in the open market or half-way between it was left to our 
imagination to decide. We adopted the scale of prices current in the 
best shops, which would presumably have been accepted by a stronger 
trade society as the standard towards which it was desirable to ‘level 
up.’ Economically, we were bound not to pay less, or we should not 
have secured the services of the best workers; socially, we should 
have been glad to pay more, because the best rate of wages is still too 
low to give an average income, after allowing for illness and slackness 
of trade, sufficient for the comfortable and wholesome maintenance of 
a family. Practically we paid all we could afford : more considerably 
than a private tradesman would have done in our place (nearly 
13,000/. in the eight years); less than we might have done if we and 
the shirtmakers had had our present experience before we bought 
it; certainly not more than any one desirous of ‘ improving the condi- 
tion of the working classes’ must have wished. 

By the original scheme, one-fourth of the profits, after paying five 
per cent. interest on capital, was to be divided as bonus among the 
workers, and half as dividend among the capitalists, the partners 
offering to accept as a loan, bearing interest without risk, and entitling 
the lender to a proportionate share in the half profits, any savings 
the employees liked to trust them with ; the remaining fourth was to 
form a reserve fund for the benefit of the workers. From the strictly 
co-operative point of view, the weak point of ‘ Hamilton & Co.’ was that 
the financial risks were borne by the partners, and that wages were paid 
in full, even when the firm was working at a Joss; and the hope of 
profit at the end of a year is not so strong an incentive to the utmost 
zeal and economy as the fear of loss next Saturday. On the other 
hand, since our avowed object was to secure a larger proportion of the 
earnings of labour to the actual worker, we were right in treating 
wages as a first charge on the receipts; and though we might have 
nominally divided more profits among the workers had we spent less 
on wages (by working longer hours, turning off day workers in slack 
times, and such like familiar devices), their real share in the earn- 
ings of the shop would have been less. After all, we should not have 
lived in vain if one elderly sempstress owed us the earning of a spare 
sixpennyworth of tea and sugar for 416 weeks ; and not one, but many, 
have certainly earned spare shillings during these years through our 
intervention. 

As time went on, we came in contact with another difficulty, 
which has something to do with the lukewarmness of workmen, as a 
body, in taking up the cause of productive co-operation. That some 
workers are more skilled than others, and some kinds of skill worth 
a higher price than others, is admitted and acquiesced in; what is 
not acquiesced in is the exceptionally high price commanded by the 
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skill of the born exploiteur, and hence the smallest community tends 
to split into two camps, of which the financial interests are not 
identical. Our first and most zealous co-operator began to think her- 
self indispensable, and to feel that the prices paid for other work than 
hers should be so adjusted as to leave a margin for special recognition 
of her own peculiarly valuable services. By working harder she might 
indeed have increased the divisible profits, but if she was to work 
harder it occurred to her as more inviting to work on her own hook, 
so as not to have to share such profits with the rank and file, and 
having learned in the co-operative shop enough of the art of manage- 
ment toset up as a ‘little master,’ she left us to do so. This secession, 
which was not the last of its kind, is typical of the difficulty of a 
large development of real co-operative production. Those who are 
born with the knack of driving, or playing ‘ boss,’ of getting the 
maximum amount of work out of their subordinates, frankly don’t 
care to exercise their special skill pro bono publico; if they are to 
make themselves disagreeable by keeping all workers constantly up to 
the mark, they require to be paid as much as they could earn by 
driving on their own account. On the other hand, the rank and file 
look dubiously at so-called ‘ co-operation,’ which means that they are 
to earn profits to be divided amongst the foremen who are good 
enough to take the trouble to drive them. Theoretically, we know, 
co-operation is supposed to have a magic virtue which will make 
driving in every grade unnecessary. But it is better to face our 
difficulties frankly. If all the workers are to participate in profits, 
and the smallest share is to be large enough to stimulate the lowest 
grade of workers to do their best to earn it, it will seldom happen 
that the proportion available for the higher grades will be as much 
larger as they will be disposed to claim. Most industrial partner- 
ships make things pleasant in the higher grades, with which alone 
the employer comes in contact, and one has to mix unofficially with 
the workers to get at the view of the other side, which is that the 
operatives have to work rather harder than elsewhere to earn Jess than 
the fair value of the increased amount of work they do. And this, 
say the democrats, isa fraud: even the Maison Leclaire, according to 
such critics, is only a collection of petits bourgeois, like the joint-stock 
millowners at Oldham.’ Rightly or wrongly, we identified ourselves 
with the interests of the rank and file, and let our malcontent 
managers go. The firm in no case suffered from the secessions, which, 
it should be added, did not occur till after the partners ceased to be 
in daily contact with the workrooms. But, in a full and true history 
of the firm’s experience, they must be put on record among other 
conditions of the problem future co-operators will have to grapple 

* It was to meet this criticism, advanced by a Socialist workman, that Leclaire 
‘decided to let all hands without exception share in the division of the bonus to 


labour ; but the advantages in the way of pensions, &c., enjoyed by members of the 
* Mutual Aid Society ’ are still reserved for a select few. 
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with. The earnings of a firm of average capacity will not suffice to 
pay at the same time more than average profits, salaries, and wages 
to capitalists, managers, and labourers respectively ; and eight years’ 
experience of the ways of trade has only confirmed the writer's con- 
viction that salaries need raising less than wages, while profits may be 
very wholesomely reduced. 

There was another disputed point of economics upon which we very 
soon felt able to speak with the authority of personal experience: viz. 
the question lately reopened by Mr. George, whether wages are paid 
out of capital or from the fruits of labour. In 1876 our average 
weekly expenditure on wages was under 20/., so the problem was not 
of bewildering magnitude; and as the co-operative workshop had been 
open for several weeks before its earnings reached 20L., it is certain 
that at first wages were paid out of capital, as in any case they must 
have been for the first week of all. But if we pass on for a few 
months, the working shirtmaker’s ability to pay wages on Saturday 
depends upon his having done, and having been paid for doing, 
work enough that week or previously to provide the money for wages 
along with other liabilities. If on any occasion it befell that the bank 
balance was low, and a despairing partner had to draw a cheque upon. 
a private account to eke out the missing 20l., this would be either 
because work had been slack and earnings low during preceding: 
weeks, or because the firm’s debtors were wanting in punctuality. 
Practically in every industry, large or small, the payment of wages 
has to be advanced out of capital for just as long as it takes for the. 
first returns to come in, according to the custom of the trade in ques- 
tion. A working shirtmaker is paid on Saturday for work done that. 
week ; a shipbuilder may stand out of his money for years, but if the 
normal period for building and selling a ship is, say, three years, the 
advance is not perpetual, but for that period only: the wages to the 
shipwrights employed on the second generation of ships are paid out 
of the money received for the sale of the first generation. And from 
the socialist point of view it may be argued that the real value of the 
advance is exhausted with the completion of the first sales. The profits 
earned by the joint efforts of capital and labour do not ‘belong’ to. 
the capitalist before they have been earned, and it is a question to be 
reasoned or wrestled out between masters and men what share each 
shall take and transform into their own property for private consump- 
tion or saving. No economic law would be outraged, and capital 
would still seek to employ itself productively, even though wages came 
to swallow up so large a share of the gross profits that the capitalist 
did not, as at present, receive interest in perpetuity on the amount of 
the temporary advance made to his first set of labourers. 

One word to justify this insistence upon wages and the need of 
increased expenditure under that head. For the moment the religious 
and charitable world is interested in the denizens of the slums; but 
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will that world bed? to be told that the slums are peopled by those 
whom they themselves help to send there? What about the shilling 
bibles and sixpenny or penny testaments which it is supposed to be 
a good work to disseminate? The women who fold and sew these 
books must live in slums, with the rest of the vast army whose life 
amongst us is a slow death upon starvation wages. Are the Bible 
societies or they to blame if they take to drinking ? Ladies who ‘ work 
among the poor’ think it right to save their money for charity, and 
buy cheap costumes, made far off by the same sisterhood ; and who 
can tell the ladies that their so-called charity is a theft, and they 
themselves parties to more oppression than the district visiting of a 
lifetime can atone? Or among the well-to-do who make no preten- 
sions to do more than meet the everyday claims of human honesty 
and kindness, what lady is there who will renounce a bargain or 
turn away from the fabulously cheap attractions of the juvenile out- 
fitting warehouse (kept by ‘Israelites not wholly without guile’), 
because it is physically impossible that the worker’s share in the 
cheap price can represent a maintenance? Even the working classes 
themselves are not blameless in the matter; they buy slop goods 
themselves—what but slop goods can slop-workers ever buy with the 
pence scraped together by going without food and fire? Does not 
the State itself give the first example—laughable if it were not so 
tragic in its consequences—of political economy gone mad, and, 
seeking to buy services in the cheapest markets, have the clothing 
of its soldiers and police made (partly at least) by women whose earn- 
ings must be supplemented either by charity, poor rates, or occasional 
free quarters in hospital or gaol, because they are insufficient for the 
decent maintenance of a widow with children—a revival of the worst 
evils of the old poor-law system of rates in aid of wages ? 

At the present moment, when even ground landlords are credited 
with some duties and starving tenants with a few elementary rights, 
it is surely not too much to ask that wealthy and philanthropic 
dealers in the labour of the starving shall recognise their responsibility 
and be required by public opinion to assure themselves that they 
are not accomplices, willingly ignorant in the sacred name of com- 
petition, but none the less accomplices in that underpayment of 
honest industry which does more than drink, more than vice, more 
than improvidence to people our slums, and is itself the most fertile 
mother of all those three. Let the shop-keepers, the manufacturers, 
and most of all the respectable well-to-do public, which buys from 
both, look to it, and ascertain, as people would if they learned that 
there was stolen silver about in the market, that the wares offered to 
them for purchase have been honestly paid for at each stage in their 
production, and that the labourers employed, indirectly, in our 
service are not being starved and brutalised at the bidding of our 


heedless craving for an illusory cheapness. 
Evita Srmcox. 
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FREE TRADE IN THE ARMY. 


Tux Secretary of State for War, when returning thanks for the army 
at the dinner given by the Lord Mayor to Her Majesty’s Ministers 
on the 9th of August last, is reported to have said, ‘ While I do not 
now deprecate that the attention of army reformers should be turned 
to our army system, and that they should suggest all necessary im- 
provements, I do beseech those interested in the army to look at it 
with an eye to the future, and not with an eye always turned to the 
past. It is in that way we shall best correct the deficiencies of our 
army organisation. To look to the past, and to that which is no 
longer. suited to the day in which we live, is not to promote the cause 
of army reform.’ 

I have ventured to address the public twice before on the subject 
of the-army, and on both these occasions I appeared in the somewhat 
unenviable réle of a critic. Criticism can only do a certain amount 
of good, and in my opinion, those who have the welfare of our army 
at heart, ought to be prepared not only to point out defects, but to 
suggest remedies. Lord Hartington has expressed a hope that all 
suggestions should be made ‘ with an eye to the future,’ and that the 
much debated question as to the merits of long and short service 
should now be considered as definitely settled. It is no doubt very 
desirable that the subject of our army’s future should be approached 
without any bias towards one system or the other; but before any 
satisfactory conclusion can be arrived at, as to the system most likely 
to produce such an army as England requires, it seems absolutely 
necessary to inquire into the causes which have prevented all systems 
hitherto tried from being successful. 

While concurring with Lord Hartington that a return to the 
old long service is impossible, I firmly believe that a continuance of 
the present short service is equally impossible. If this be the case, 
it will be readily admitted ‘that the military problem which has to 
be solved by our War Department is one of no ordinary character.’ 

Both systems have failed to produce the required number of 
recruits, Various reasons have been given for this, and various reme- 
dies have been suggested; but the true reason has apparently not 
been discovered, and the proper remedy has certainly not been applied. 
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When a sufficiency of soldiers was not to be had in 1869-70, it was. 
decided that recruits disliked long engagements, and the short ser- 
vice system was introduced. The number of men who enlisted after 
the change was made certainly increased considerably ; but whether 
it was because they preferred short to long engagements, or because 
the standard of height was reduced at the same time, is open to 
question. With reference to this, it is instructive to turn to the 
register of fluctuations in the standard for the infantry, which im- 
mediately succeeded the introduction of Lord Cardwell’s measure, 
and to note the successive lowering from 5 feet 8 inches, at which 
the standard stood under the long service system early in 1870, to 
5 feet 6 inches in July, and 5 feet 53 inches in September of that 
year; 5 feet 5 inches in July 1871, and 5 feet 4} inches in 1873. 
Now if any one will take the trouble to calculate the extent of the 
recruiting field which lies within the compass of these 34 inchés, that 
is, the number of English lads between 5 feet 44 inches and 5 feet 
8 inches in height, he will realise that the increase in the number of 
recruits was not altogether due to a preference for short service. 
During the last thirteen years, the standard has only twice been up. 
as high as 5 feet 6 inches, and on each of these occasions for a few 
months only ; and notwithstanding the advantages which the present 
short service system is supposed to offer, the dearth of recruits and 
the impossibility of keeping men in the army, necessitated the stan- 
dard of recruits being reduced, a few months ago, to an almost 
dwarfish height (5 feet 4 inches), and to a bounty being offered to 
soldiers unprecedented in its amount. 

It would seem, then, that the problem we have to deal with is not 
likely to be solved by the adoption of a long or a short service, but 
by an earnest endeavour to discover the canses which have made the 
army unpopular with the class on which it depends for its very exist- 
ence as a voluntary force. The voluntary nature of the contract into 
which the British soldier enters with the State is, indeed, the all- 
important factor in our military system. With a compulsory service, 
the number of men required to fill the ranks are taken, and they 
have got to adapt themselves to the terms of that service, whether 
they like them or not. With us, if the terms do not suit the would- 
be recruit, he simply declines to accept them. When, therefore, we 
find that the army has ceased to be attractive, we may be sure that 
some grievances exist (imaginary or otherwise), which ought to be 
inquired into, and removed if possible, or that the wants and wishes 
of the soldier are not sufficiently understood. If we are to havea 
voluntary army, we must have a contented one. To get recruits, in 
the first place, we must make military service popular; and to keep 
a sufficient number of men in the ranks, we must deal fairly and 
honestly with our soldiers. Such compensation for service abroad 
must be given as will induce men to put up willingly with its draw- 
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‘backs; and to those who have no trade or employment to fall back 
upon, a reasonable prospect must be held out of securing for them- 
selves a provision for life, if they behave themselves properly, and 
-choose to continue their career in the army. 

To those who care to look below the surface, the disease from 
which the British army is suffering is most marked. Bacon says, 
«Wounds cannot be healed without searching; ’ it is to be regretted 
that this maxim has not guided our army reformers, who, instead of 
probing the sore to the bottom, have been satisfied with mere surface 
treatment, trusting to theoretical knowledge to enable them to deal 
with a wound which, in reality, requires all the skill of practical 
-experience. One cannot but marvel at the persistent way in which 
changes have been made without regard to the wants and wishes of 
the soldier, and without due weight having been given to the opinions 
of regimental officers, who are chiefly interested in the contentment 
and efficiency of the men serving under them, and who, from their 
practical experience, are in the best position to observe the effects of 
any change of system. It would seem as if the importance of pro- 
viding good material for the ranks, and of rendering the army a 
desirable profession for soldiers, had not been sufficiently considered. 

Let us look at the question from the soldiers’ and from the regi- 
mental officers’ point: of view, who are (though the fact seems to have 
been forgotten) the most important element in any given body of 
troops; we may thus perhaps be able to devise some scheme which 
will satisfy the soldier, and have the happy result of keeping our 
army up to its normal strength, while a reserve is gradually being 
formed without impairing the efficiency of the first line. 

By taking the soldier into our confidence, we shall, I think, 
find that the following two causes have mainly tended to make the 
army unpopular with him and his younger brothers, the soldiers ‘ in 
posse ’ :— 

(1) That condition of the territorial system which precludes all 
freedom of will, combined with uncertainty of the future. 

(2) An absence of elasticity in the army system, the existence of 
which would enable those who so desire and behave well to make 
the army their profession ; and render it possible for those who find 
military duty distasteful to revert, while still young, to civil life. 

While admitting that the territorial system has many advantages 
from the administrator’s point of view, from the soldier’s it has cer- 
tain drawbacks, which necessitate greater freedom in the conditions 
of his service. In the first place, the constitution of our army, to 
say nothing of the unforeseen demands which may be made upon it 
on account of war, prevents the system (as at present applied) bein; 
carried out in its integrity. In some districts the supposed local 
recruiting ground is almost entirely barren, and consequently the 
regiments called after these districts are territorial only in name. 

VoL. XV.—No. 88. 3 Z 
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War breaks out, and to enable the ranks of the battalions going on 
service to be filled, we are obliged to have recourse to the system of 
bounty (so universally condemned), in order to attract volunteers 
from other battalions ; men who have extended their service to remain 
in India, and whose time is not up when their battalion returns to 
England, must be transferred to complete their tour of foreign service 
to some regiment belonging to another district unless they are relieved 
by their linked battalion ; re-engaged men, who wish to prolong their 
service in India, are permitted to volunteer for any battalion having 
a certain number of years of Indian service still to run. In this way, 
a man who originally enlisted at Exeter for the Devonshire regiment, 
may be transferred to the Royal Munster Fusiliers to complete his 
time abroad, and, by volunteering, may possibly end his career in the 
Gordon Highlanders. Seeing, then, the impossibility of the terri- 
torial system being carried out at present, in the manner its origina- 
tors no doubt hoped it would be, and seeing that considerable laxity 
has to be permitted in its working, it seems but right that the system 
should be susceptible of some corresponding elasticity to meet the 
inclination of the soldier. 

As a rule, the battalion in which a man first makes his home is 
the one he will like best to the end of his service, and constant com- 
pulsory change, or even a liability to such change, does more to make 
soldiers dislike the army, and kill the ‘esprit de corps’ that used to 
exist, than anything else. What possible sympathy can the man 
have who has been drilled and set up as a Royal Scot with his future 
comrade the Royal Dublin Fusilier? Each regiment, nay each 
battalion, has its own particular ideas on the subject of interior 
economy, and what the young soldier has been taught to consider the 
correct thing in his old regiment may be deemed a breach of barrack- 
room etiquette in his new corps. A soldier cannot understand why 
it should be thought that the fact of his having entered the Queen’s 
service should make him indifferent to all considerations of country, 
climate, or friends. Formerly, when a man made up his mind to be- 
come a soldier, he knew pretty well what he was about ; if he enlisted 
for a particular regiment, it was because he could reckon on remain- 
ing in it; if he wished to go abroad for a certain number of years, he 
chose a corps which would, in all probability, return home at the ex- 
piration of the desired time; if he wished to serve at home, he picked 
out a regiment which had just returned from foreign service ; and if 
he was actuated by none of these considerations, he frequently (and 
this especially as regards the better class of recruits) selected a regi- 
ment to which he was attracted by the presence of friends and ac- 
quaintances, or of officers who were interested in himself or his 
family. 

The would-be soldier of the present day cannot suit his fancy or 
convenience in any of these particulars, and instead of being able to 
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settle down in some corps, and make it his home, he must be pre- 
pared to join a strange battalion in China or the East or West 
Indies, with as perfect equanimity as if he had no more feeling than 
a bale of goods. He finds himself suddenly separated from his friends 
and acquaintances, and being thrown amongst an entirely new set of 
men, has, so to speak, to begin the world over again. He arrives as 
a stranger; his former efforts to raise himself in the estimation of 
his superiors are lost ; his capabilities are unknown. It is deemed 
necessary to put him through his drill again from the commencement 
of the field exercise, and although he may have prided himself on 
being one of the smartest men in his old battalion, in his new corps 
he is known only as ‘ one of that wretched draft we got the other day 
from the home battalion.’ He becomes discontented and indifferent 
as to how he puts in his time, and when remonstrated with, replies, 
‘Oh! I’m only for six years, what does it matter? What do I care 
whether the battalion is considered smart or not? When it goes 
home, I shall be handed over again with the barrack furniture.’ 

There are other causes which affect the present condition and 
prospects of the soldier, and react in dissuading the would-be recruit ; 
notably, the frequent changes in the terms of service, which have 
been so varied that men can feel no certainty, even as to their imme- 
diate future. Many a man who would like to remain in the army, 
and might be invaluable as a non-commissioned officer, is deterred by 
the fear of some new warrant, materially affecting his future, being 
unexpectedly issued, and so hesitates to accept his stripes or prolong 
his service. He remains in an unsettled state, until some day a petty 
punishment or a whim makes him desert, or determine to leave the 
army as soon as his first period of service is up. Soldiers do not, as 
a rule, study Royal warrants, but they know and can see that changes 
are continually going on, and that a good man, who wishes to prolong 
his service, is ruthlessly discharged one day, while a few months later 
a large bounty is offered to try and induce any sort of character to 
extend his service. This is extremely puzzling to the soldier, who, 
on failing to account on common-sense principles for what he sees 
going on, becomes suspicious. Ask him what it is that has caused 
him to purchase his discharge, or prevented him from re-engaging ; 
the answer in must cases will be, ‘ Well, sir, I don’t care to soldier 
any longer; it’s the uncertainty you see, sir.’ 

Further causes of discontent, which would seem to point to the 
necessity of some elasticity in our army s; stem, are the many petty 
troubles and inconveniences soldiers are subjected to, without 
apparently any reason or necessity. Objectless repetitions of purely 
parade movements; constant guard mounting, with its accompani- 
ment of impaired health from ‘ sentry go;’ being associated with bad 
characters ; the constant and distasteful work required from recruits ; 
the dismissal to which non-commissioned officers were lately subject 
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when reduced by a court-martial; the want of recreation (this applies 
especially to India) ; and their low social position. Some of these 
are inseparable from military service, but should be made as light as 
possible; others are capable of remedy, and should be removed, 
Again, on enlistment a man is told that he will get one shilling a day 
with free rations. He afterwards finds that heavy deductions! are 
made for messing, necessaries, washing, hair-cutting, barrack damages, 
library subscriptions, &c., and (in India) for cooking and summer 
clothing. All these demands considerably reduce the shilling which 
had such attractions for the recruit, and, as he is not told of them 
beforehand, they seem to him a breach of faith. 

Then, again, whatever may be the reasons which induce a man to 
enlist, he may find after a time that he has made a mistake ; the unac- 
customed habits of discipline and the monotony of routine life become 
intolerable to him, and he begins to think how he can escape from 
them. If it were possible to get away after a short probation, he 
would most likely resolve to make the best of a bad business and serve 
out his time ; but with six or seven weary years before him, he becomes 
desperate and deserts. Or, a man may have private reasons which render 
his return to his village or family imperative, but if he is unable 
to purchase his discharge he cannot get out of the army until he has 
served histime. A story was told me the other day, by an officer of ex- 
perience in one of our line regiments, which bears on this point. Shortly 
before his battalion embarked for India, one of the best men in his com- 
pany usked leave to speak tohim. The man’s story was a simple one. 
His father had lately died, and his mother, who had no other near re- 
lation, had made up her mind to go to America. The son declared 
that he could not let his mother go alone, and appealed to his old 
friend Major , who had known him since his recruit days, to help 
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So far we have noted the stoppages which are invariably deducted from the 
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while experience shows that the men find it necessary to supplemént the Government 
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him. The Major heard the man’s story, but he had to tell him, as 
kindly as he could, that it was impossible to meet his wishes, and as 
he had no money to purchase his discharge, he must make up his 
mind to embark for India. A few days afterwards the private deserted, 
but, before the battalion sailed, Major got a letter from him, 
returning his kit, and expressing his deep regret at the step he had 
felt himself compelled to take. Now, had some rule been in force, 
such as the one which obtains in our Indian army, by which a soldier 
can claim his discharge after three years’ service, the private whose 
story I have just related could have left the army a free man, instead 
of being obliged to avoid all who had known him, lest he should be 
recognised and punished as a deserter. The privilege of being able 
to claim their discharge is one that is highly appreciated by native 
soldiers, and is not made use of to any inconvenient extent; and it 
is, without doubt, the chief cause that desertion is a crime almost 
unknown in the Indian army. 

The causes I have above enumerated are, as any regimental 
officer will say, the principal reasons of the army being unpopular ; 
and they are discussed in all their bearings in every canteen and 
barrack-room throughout the service. This is to be expected. Eng- 
land has every right to demand that the men who are paid to 
fight her battles should obey their officers implicitly, and be pre- 
pared to sacrifice themselves, when necessary, for their country’s 
good. Of their readiness to do this, the British army is one long 
and glorious proof: upon subjects, however, which closely affect 
their personal comfort and prospects, it is useless to expect that men 
will not have their own ideas, or wi!! not comment treely upon them 
one to another. 

I will now endeavour to show how, in my opinion, matters may 
be remedied. The basis of any future reforms should be— 

(1) That soldiers should be made to understand exactly the terms 
under which they enlist, and once they have accepted those terms, 
no change should be made in them without their consent. 

(2) That army service generally should be made easier and freer ; 
the status of the soldier raised; and, so far as may be practicable, 
more consideration paid to his wants and feelings. 

There must, in fact, be free trade and reciprocity in the army, 
by which I mean, the sweeping away of many hard and fast rules, 
which now unnecessarily hamper the soldier’s life, from the kour of 
his enlistment until the day of his leaving the army. Men ought 
not, and, indeed, in these days of enlightenment, will not be forced 
to submit to this, that, or the other irksome condition, to which, 
when enlisting, they had no sort of idea they would be subjected. 

What we want is, that the contract to be made between the State 
and the soldier should be advantageous to the former and satisfactory 
to the latter. The State on its side requires an army, sufficient both 
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for its home duties, and for the protection of its widely-scattered 
possessions, icapable also of expansion, to meet the heavy demands 
that a European war would entail upon England’s limited military 
force. . At the same time, it not unreasonably desires that men should 
be employed only so long as they can efficiently perform their work, 
and that the cost of the army should be reduced as much as possible, 
not only in its current expenses, but as regards future charges on 
account of pensions. These requirements cannot be obtained by the 
adoption of a long service, which is incompatible with a reserve, nor 
of a short service, such as the present one, which is not short enough 
to form an adequate reserve. Our present difficulties would, indeed, 
seem to have arisen from a determination to create a reserve out of 
our small first line, and at the same time keep up a fighting army to 
meet the varied demands made upon it by India and the colonies, 
We must look for some system which will possess the advantages of 
both a long and a short service, by means of which a reserve can be 
formed, an effective army maintained, and the number of men serving 
for pension restricted to those who make the army their profession, 
either from choice or necessity, and whose lengthened employment in 
the ranks will be well worth paying for. 

The term of service for which a man now enlists, and which may 
be assumed to average about seven years, is perhaps as fatal a period 
as could have been fixed upon, whether the convenience and welfare 
of the soldier or the interests of the State be considered. Let us 
take the three classes, artisans, labourers, and loafers, from which 
our recruits are mainly drawn, and see how it affects each of them. 

The artisan gives up his trade just at the age when he should be 
finishing his apprenticeship. At the end of his seven years’ service 
he is too old to begin learning again, or to have any hope of obtain- 
ing the position, or earning the wages he might have expected, had 
he devoted those seven years to perfecting himself in, and practising 
his trade. It does not seem, therefore, to the advantage of the arti- 
san to be sent adrift after seven years with nothing to show for his 
military service but a well-set-up figure, and 21/. in his pocket, and 
with the liability of being called out with the reserve at any time 
during the next five years, for the sum of 6d. a day. 

Now, let us see how the labourer fares. Take a man from the 
plough for two or three years, and it is conceivable that he may re- 
turn to it; but after having changed all his habits of life, received a 
certain amount of education, and become accustomed for seven years 
to very different employment, it is improbable that he could ever 
again take to the ordinary work of a daily labourer. He feels that 
he is fit for something better, but being unable to obtain congenial 
employment, he is likely to become an idle, discontented man, attri- 
buting his misfortunes to his enlistment, and thus acting as a most 
effectual scarecrow to the young men of his neighbourhood. 
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Lastly, let. us consider the loafer, or the street Arab,? who has 
grown tall enough to pass for eighteen years of age. After seven 
years of decent living, decent clothes, decent companionship, and 
enforced education, it is hardly possible that he would return con~ 
tentedly to his former life. Yet, it is difficult for him to avoid 
doing so. No respectable civil employment is offered to him by the 
State ; he has no home, he knows no trade; dig he cannot, to beg he 
is ashamed, but there is nothing else left for him to do. The ad- 
vantages of his past life only make the contrast more hitter when he 
is thrown upon the world again. Surely, it must be a bad thing for 
recruiting that such men should go about the country in an wuhappy 
frame of mind, attributing their misfortunes (as they always do) to 
their seven years’ army service ; all the benefits of that service are 
forgotten ; all the drawbacks carefully remembered and dilated upon 
to anyone who will listen to them. 

When the soldier’s time with the colours is up, he enters upon his 
period of five years’ reserve service, with its pay of sixpence a day—a 
sum too small to live upon, but sufficient, in many cases, to make the 
recipient shirk work; while the prejudice against employing a 
reservist (liable to be called away for active service)* is so strong, 
that the mere fact of a man being one often interferes with his 
chance of getting permanent employment. Indeed to obtain this, he 
may have to deny the fact of his belonging to the reserve, and even 
to forego the advantage of drawing reserve pay. This accounts for 
the otherwise unintelligible fact of so many reservists of good cha- 
racter failing to apply for their pay. When the reserve has been 
called out we have heard much of the large percentage of those en- 
rolled who have answered to the call; but we have heard nothing of 
the numbers who are quarterly struck off the rolls of the reserve ; 
they are not included in the total against which the percentage is 
calculated. 

If we proceed further, we shall, I think, find that the seven years’ 
period of service is equally disadvantageous to the State. Half of the 
line battalions form our normal foreign garrison. Experience proved 
that a six years’ term of service was too short to fill the ranks of 
these battalions, and, about two years ago, the period of colour- 
service was raised to seven years for soldiers at home, and eight years 


? A valuable class of recruits might be obtained from reclaimed waifs and strays 
if the system of training schools were developed. The merits of this most charitable 
and philanthropic movement have been long recognised by thoughtful men, both in 
and out of the army, and its advantages have been, from time to time, brought 
before the public. The Navy benefits considerably by these institutions, and military 
officers bear testimony to the excellent quality of the non-commissioned officers who 
enlist from the Royal Hibernian school in Dublin and the Duke of York’s school at 
Chelsea. Every boy should be taught a trade at schools, so that he may be fitted to 
revert eventually to civil life in some useful capacity. 

* The reserve has been called out twice during the past five years. 
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if the soldier happened to be abroad when the seven years expired, 
More recently, soldiers on foreign service have been invited, and in- 
duced by large bounties, to prolong their colour-service to ten or 
twelve years; and, lastly, short service has been virtually suspended 
at the option of the soldier, and every approved man has the right 
of entering on long service, with the prospect of eventually acquiring 
a pension. This last change came suddenly ; all the regulations pre- 
venting a private soldier from prolonging his army service, and 
directing the summary discharge of a reduced non-commissioned 
officer, were swept away, and free trade became the order of the day. 
So far, recent action has, in my opinion, been in the right direction, 
but all prospect of permanently good results has been marred by the 
avowedly temporary nature of the measure. The general order, 
opening a career to the soldier, declares that these free terms are to 
continue ‘ until further orders’ only, and the Secretary of State for 
War has publicly stated that this judicious departure from the con- 
flicting rules of the past is intended to meet the present difficulty 
alone. In other words, the previous state of uncertainty as to the 
future has been intensified instead of being removed. 

It may be presumed that the Government believes in the efficacy 
of these new terms since they have been offered at a time of great 
necessity, and no doubt they would be very attractive if there were 
any degree of permanency in them. Let us see what they are. Line 
soldiers may be enlisted for seven years’ army service and five years’ 
Teserve service, and they may prolong their army service to twelve 
years, and afterwards re-engage to complete twenty-one years. 
Soldiers of the Foot Guards, on the other hand, may enlist either for 
three years’ army service and nine years with the reserve, or for 
twelve years’ army service ; and the three-years men may prolong 
their army service to seven and twelve years successively,—all having 
the same right of re-engagement as the line. But why were the 
more liberal terms offered to the Guards withheld from the line? 
It must be presumed that there was a fear that three-years linesmen, 
who must necessarily be kept at home during that period, would 
decline to continue their army service just at the time they were 
required to be sent abroad, and that the present difficulties would be 
reproduced in another form in the future. If this be the case, much 
that this article is intended to prove is admitted ; for it follows that 
there is something wrong in the conditions of foreign service which 
have not been made to suit the soldier. Iam inclined to think that 
these periods of enlistment, viz., three years and twelve years, would 
prove the most suitable for our army; and that if its organisation is 
made to fit in with them, we shall arrive at the proper application of 
the short-service system to the conditions of our empire. We should 
then have :— 

(1) Three years men, who pass early out of army service and form 
the bulk of the reserve ; 
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(2) Long-service men, who pass beyond the first period of three 
years in army service, and who, for the most part, will make the army 
their career. 

The first class would practically form the regular portion of our 
home force, while the second class would exclusively compose our 
foreign army. It would follow, therefore, that if foreign service is 
distasteful to the soldier as compared with home service, it must be 
made worth his while to go on foreign service, and sufficient attraction 
must be held out to cause him to pass from short to long service. 
The best inducement would clearly be to render military life less 
irksome during the- early stage, and to improve its conditions after 
the first three years are up. We shall thus, by a natural process, 
attain (as I ventured to suggest on a former occasion) an organisa- 
tion suited to the military requirements of our empire, viz., a short 
service for home defence, with its consequent reserve, and a long 
service for our Indian and Colonial garrisons. If it be asked how 
the transition from one class to the other is to be etfected; how we 
are to make sure that a certain number of the men enlisted will 
take on ; it must be answered that the question is one of terms: we 
must make the terms of first service sufficiently attractive to bring 
men into the army, and we must make those of prolonged service 
sufficiently good to keep them in it. To become a long-service 
soldier should be regarded as a privilege. As confidence is restored, 
we may hope to approach this grand result; once attained, let us 
not trade upon it by treating the recruiting question solely as one of 
supply and demand, and by commencing, when the immediate ne- 
cessity for the increased number of men is over, to clip and pare the 
privileges which have been conceded. Let us keep steadily in view 
the first principle laid down above, that the conditions of service 
must be certain and permanent. 

With a three years’ enlistment, the seven years’ period would 
necessarily be abolished, and though men extending their service 
must do so fora stated time (say to twelve years), men should, as 
an indulgence, under ordinary circumstances, be permitted to leave 
army service and enter the reserve at any time. In regulating the 
discharge by indulgence, there should be a gradually falling scale 
of purchase money, commencing afresh with each prolongation of 
service. In exceptional cases, on explanation of the urgency of the 
cause, it should be possible for a soldier to get a tree discharge at 
any period of bis service. 

To give the system as proposed, or, indeed, any system, a fair 
chance of success, all its details must be carefully worked out. 
Whether a man serve for three years or twenty-one years, the 
questions of his training, career, status, food and clothing, pay and 
pension, and his final employment either in the reserve or as a dis- 
charged soldier, must be examined into, and have as much attention 
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given to them as an engineer would bestow on the most insignificant 
parts of the machinery which is destined to impel some powerful 
engine. 

Time and space will not admit of these points being discussed at 
length, but it seems desirable to offer a few remarks upon each, so 
far as they are connected with the object of this paper. 

Training.—The impressions which the young soldier derives from 
his preliminary training affect him throughout his career, and if his 
recruit life is made too hard, he soon becomes discouraged. If the 
process of forming the soldier were made a little less harassing, he 
would not be so anxious to leave the ranks. .There is reason to 
believe that the partial training at the depot, as at present organised, 
is not of much practical use. The staff is insufficient (especially 
where militia recruits who join at all times of the year have to be 
drilled) to give more than a superficial training, and the same ground 
has to be gone over again when the man joins his battalion. The 
sooner, therefore, he is sent to his battalion the better, and when 
there, time should be allowed for a thorough recruit-training before 
the soldier is placed in the ranks for duty. When once he becomes 
a duty man, and is on the roster for guards, &c., he looks upon 
recruit’s drill as extra work. 

Career.—One of the main reasons noted in an early part of this 
article for the present feeling of uneasiness in the army was the 
objection to compulsory change of battalion. It has been said that 
this is purely sentimental, that men change willingly, and that they 
often do so for a very small gratuity. This is true, and the fact may 
be admitted without affecting the argument. We have to deal with 
the dislike to compulsion. Men will frequently do of their own free 
will, what they strongly object to being forced into doing. 

With a three years’ and twelve years’ service system, a man would 
clearly understand, that during the shorter engagement he would 
serve in the United Kingdom, except in the case of war, and that if 
he elected for the longer engagement he must be prepared to go 
abroad. If the battalion with which he is serving is near its turn 
for foreign service, he should continue with it; if, on the other 
hand, the linked battalion has a certain number of years to run 
before it returns home, he must join it. Once this has been settled, 
the soldier should never again be liable to transfer from the battalion 
in which he has been required to prolong his service, whether it 
may be at home or abroad, unless he himself volunteers. A difficulty 
must ec-ur when both battalions of a regiment are on foreign service, 
which is incidental to the present organisation. A remedy in the 
case of war was provided for in the original scheme, as has lately 
been pointed out by Sir Patrick Macdougall.t The measures re- 
commended by the committee, of which this distinguished officer 


4 Nineteenth Century, September 1883, 
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was the president, will be found in paragraph 35° of their report 
(command paper, No. 493, dated the 22nd of February, 1872). The 
contingency of both battalions being abroad in time of peace does 
not seem to have been contemplated; but it must nevertheless be 
arranged for, and that portion of the war scheme, which involves the 
calling out of militia battalions to take the place of the army bat- 
talions abroad, would seem best adapted to meet it. When the 
force abroad is increased, the home army must also be increased, or 
the double battalion organisation will break down; and the readiest 
and most economical way of providing a temporary increase consists 
in utilising the militia. The militia battalions called out will 
practically, for the time being, become line battalions, and the pro- 
cess carried on by the home line battalion will then devolve on the 
militia. 

Status.—As regards status, much may be done both within and 
outside the army. The social position of soldiers even in the non- 
commissioned ranks is unfortunately very low. A good deal of this 
is owing to prejudice, but much is due to the misbehaviour of a few 
men in each regiment, who bring discredit on the whole. It is the 
presence of these men which lowers the average of good conduct. 
As a first step towards social reform, all bad characters must be 
cleared out of the ranks; but this cannot be done until there are 
sufficient means of preventing their re-enlistment. In former times, 
such men were marked, and it was impossible for them to re-enlist. 
Now there is no bar to their immediate return to the army. A man 
discharged with disgrace one day may present himself at the 
nearest recruiting depot the next, and be accepted as a promising 
recruit. 

This fact causes general officers to hesitate before confirming a 
sentence of ‘discharge with ignominy,’ especially in the case of 
young soldiers. It is true that re-enlistment, under such circum- 
stances, renders a man liable to the heavy penalty of penal servitude 


5 35. Supposing it were desired, immediately on the outbreak of war, to send to 
the scene of action 50 battalions of infantry without diminishing the Indian and 
Colonial garrisons, the despatch of that expeditionary force would leave 50 out of the 
70 pairs of line battalions without any line battalions at home. The active measures 
consequent on such a contingency may be assumed somewhat as follows :— 

(1) All line battalions at home to be raised to war strength, the 50 expeditionary 
battalions being first considered, by calling up army reserve men to the colours, 
supplementing the deficiency, if any, by militia reserve and volunteers from militia 


battalions, 
(2) In each of the 50 districts required to furnish expeditionary battalions embody 


both militia battalions. 

(3) In each of the remaining districts embody one militia battalion. 

(4) Complete each depét centre to a full battalion to serve as a training battalion 
for recruits, 

(5) Complete all embodied militia battalions to war strength. 

(6) Make all enlistments during the war for general service in the line and 


militia battalions of any brigade district. 
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—a punishment especially severe for an offence, in itself trivial, and 
which could never have been committed but for the sentimental 
outcry in the name of humanity against what was termed ‘ branding,’ 
This cry, taken up by Parliament, through an entire misconception 
of the practice, has resulted in the creation of a new offence, and 
the condemnation to lengthened terms of imprisonment of hundreds 
of men, who, if prevented from re-enlisting, would have committed 
no offence at all. Let this be once understood, and it is inconceiy- 
able that Parliament would be unwilling to sanction so humane a 
practice as marking. What is wanted is some trustworthy means of 
recognising, at the medical inspection of recruits, those who have 
previously served in the army. The simplest way is to impose some 
particular mark in the nature of tattooing on men discharged as 
bad characters. This would certainly be a mark of dishonour; but 
it need not be distinguishable as such, or indeed be seen at all, except 
under medical examination. If such marking be objected to, let 
an honourable mark be placed on every officer and soldier serving 
in Her Majesty’s army. The presence of such a mark on anyone 
offering for enlistment would not necessarily be a cause for rejection, 
but it would oblige the recruit to declare his former service, and 
show that he was entitled to re-enlist. A mark of honour for all 
ranks would have another great advantage ; it would act as a powerful 
deterrent to desertion, and would assist materially in the detection 
of the deserter. This is a matter which may usefully commend 
itself not only to the notice of humanitarians, but also practical 
soldiers and military administrators; and it would be well if the 
intense evil of bad characters in the ranks, the pernicious influence 
they exert on young soldiers, and the utter impossibility of preventing 
their free circulation throughout the service, together with the 
very simple remedy which lies ready at hand, were brought pro- 
minently to the notice of the Legislature. This reform contains in 
it the germ of a vast economy, both in men and money, and is of 
the first importance in the consideration of any scheme for the 
regeneration of the army. When we have succeeded in keeping bad 
characters out of the army, we may hope to get good ones in, for the 
class of recruits will certainly improve as the body they join rises in 
quality. 

Food and Clothing.—Numerous deductions, varying according to 
climate and circumstances, are now made from the daily pay of 
troops on account of food and clothing. Would it not be a simpler 
arrangement to pay a soldier a certain fixed wage (however small it 
might be), and to provide him with everything to enable him to per- 
form his duty, and live respectably? A man could not then be dis- 
appointed by getting less than he expected on entering the army, as 
he would know for certain what he was entitled to receive under 
every condition of service, provided he did not misconduct himself. 
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Rations should include what is now known as ‘extra messing,’ 
without which a man is not sufficiently fed; and clothing should 
mean not only uniform, but underclothing and cleaning requisites, 
now termed ‘ necessaries.’ Sea-kits should be issued gratis as re- 
quired, and the light clothing for tropical climates should be equally 
a State provision with the scarlet and blue. Whatever the material 
may be, a soldier’s uniform should be neat and smart; the full dress 
the most attractive that can be provided, consistent with a reasonable 
economy ; the fatigue and fighting dress of the plainest and most 
workmanlike description. Washing and hair-cutting, which are fixed 
monthly charges, should be borne by the public.® 

Pay and Pension.—The requirements of the soldier being thus 
provided for, the amount he should receive in cash as daily pay must 
be settled.’ If it is insufficient to attract recruits and to keep a cer- 
tain number of men in the ranks, it must be increased; but it may 
safely be assumed that fair average wages would not be rejected, if 
the army is made a desirable home for the soldier, and he has a 
reasonable prospect of pension or State employment, when no longer 


fitted for military duty. 
On prolonging his service at the end of three years, the daily pay 
should be somewhat increased, say, by threepence ;® a similar increase 


6 These details may appear trivial to the public generally, but, as a matter of 
fact, the soldier attaches great importance to them. 

7 When deciding upon the net pay for the several ranks, it should be understood 
that all lance corporals and lance sergeants are to receive extra pay as laid down for 
those ranks, ard not, as at present, only a proportion of each rank. We profess to 
give a lance corporal of infantry threepence a day more than a private soldier, but 
he only gets the extra money for half his service as a lance corporal; during the first 
half he gets nothing. It would be better to say at once that the infantry lance 
corporal shall receive an increase of 1}d. a day; this at least would be some induce- 
ment to a man to take upon himself the responsibility of a first stripe, and that some 
inducement is much required is well known to commanding officers. But I am far 
from advocating any such half-measures, and think that all holders of the lance 
stripe shonld receive the pay laid down for their rank by Royal Warrant. 

§ The additional pay should be subject to forfeiture, but the forfeiture should be 
by direct award, and not dependent on some other punishment, as is the case with 
good-conduct pay; and, for reasons which military administrators will readily 
understand, the rules prescribing the forfeiture should be regulated by Royal Warrant 
and not by Act of Parliament. 

The power of awarding forfeiture might be according to some such scale as the 
following :— 

A general court-martial, absolute forfeiture, or for a certain number of years. 
A district court-martial, one year. 

A regimental court-martial, three months. 

A commanding officer’s sentence, thirty days. 

This plan would provide a system of fines for general offences, corresponding (in 
some degree) to the fines at present authorised for drunkenness; and it admits of 
small offences being sufficiently marked and punished without subjecting the 
offender, who may be a good man, to the degradation of punishment drill. A fine is 
the best kind of punishment where a reminder alone is required to bring a man to 
his senses, and is peculiarly appropriate in the case of British soldiers, nine-tenths of 
whose crimes may be traced to drink. By depriving him of the means of exceeding, 
the source of crime is removed, 
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being given to the man who re-engages after twelve years’ service, 
this latter increment to be in the nature of deferred pay. These 
increases would not entail the heavy charge which might, at first 
sight, be supposed, as it is intended that they should be met by doing 


away with good-conduct pay, and deferred pay, in its present form.’ 
After re-engagement, the soldier should be entitled to a pension ; 


the principle being that every re-engaged man (who, by the very fact 
of his being permitted to re-engage, may be considered to have done 
twelve years’ good service) should have established his claim to a 


pension, if he continues to conduct himself properly, and if he is not 


® COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE PAY OF A PRIVATE OF INFANTRY 
UNDER PROPOSED AND PRESENT SCALES. 


The totals given are total receipts during service. The good-conduct pay is calcu- 


lated on the most favourable terms. 
At 3 Years’ Service. 


Present Rate. Proposed Rate. 
£s d. £ 
9 | 3 years’ net pay, at 1s. . . 54 


3 years’ ordinary pay, at 1s. . 54 15 
3 ,, equivalent of free mess- 


1 year’s good-conduct pay,at 1d. 110 5 
— ing, necessaries, Kc.,at 4d. 18 


56 6 2 | 
Total gain » 1614 10 


73 «1 
Gain=51. 11s. 7d. per annum=3}d. per | 
diem. 
At 12 Years’ Service. 
12 years’ ordinary pay, at 1s. 219 3 0, 12 years’ net pay, at 1s.. - 219 
4 ,, good-conduct pay, | 12. ,, equivalent of free mess- 
atld. . ‘ ‘ e 6 1 8 ing, necessaries, &c. at 4d. 73 


6 years’ good-conduct pay, 9 years’ additional pay, at 3d. 41 


at 2d. . e ° - 18 & O 


243 9 8] 
Totalgain . 8916 2 


333 5 10 


Gain = 7/. 93. 8d. per annum = 5d, (nearly) 


per diem. 





At 17 Years’ Service. 

17 years’ ordinary pay, at 1s. 310 9 3 | 17 years’ net pay, at 1s. 

4  ,, good-conduct pay, 17 ,, equivalent of mess- 
atld. . ° . ° 6 ing, necessaries, &c.,at 4d. i103 9 

6 years’ good-conduct pay, 14 years’ additional pay, at 3/7. 63 18 
at 2d. . ° ° «: VEO ' 5 ,, deferred pay, at 3d. 22 16 


310 


4 years’ good-conduct pay, 
at 3d. . . . - 18 
1 year’s good-conduct pay, 
at4d, . . Be 6 1 


359 3 #1 
Total gain 141 10 10 





500 13 11 


Gain = 8/. 6s. 6d. perannum = 54d, (nearly) 
per diem. 
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otherwise provided for by State employment, in which case his pen- 
sion would remain in abeyance. With the revival, however, of the 
permission to serve on for pension, and consequent on the abolition 
of good-conduct pay as proposed, some change might conveniently 
be made in the scale of pensions, especially for the lower ranks. It 
is the latter period of a soldier’s service—viz., from sixteen or seven- 
teen to twenty-one years—which are so often unprofitable to the State, 
if he is still included a~ong the rank and file, and it would be ad- 
vantageous to enable these worn-out men to leave at an earlier age 
than at present. Some of the older soldiers might be provided with 
extra-regimental posts; but in the fighting ranks of the army, ser- 
vice should, as a rule, cease at seventeen years, or at the average age 
of thirty-five. For such men a suitable pension should be available 
with a graduated scale (as at present) to be decided on by the Com- 
missioners of Chelsea Hospital, according to the nature of each case, 
commencing with sixpence a day for men over twelve years’ service, 
and attaining a maximum at seventeen years’ service.'® 

0 In fixing the rate of pensions regard should be had to the following considera- 
tions, which materially affect the contentment of the several ranks. It should be 
remembered that regimental non-commissioned officers perform the most arduous and 
troublesome duties of any of their class, The functions of those among them who 
are fortunate enough to get staff employment may be more important, but their work 
is comparatively easy. This principle, which is well understood in the case of 
officers, should apply also to the non-commissioned ranks; the reward of the more 
important services being higher pay and attendant advantages, but not a higher rate 
of pension. Subject to modification in accordance with these considerations, and to 
the extension of the scale to an earlier period of service, the pensions of sergeants and 
superior ranks might remain at the present rates. Some rough edges in the Pension 
Warrant which operate harshly might, however, conveniently be rounded off, For 
example, the service, viz., three years, in a grade required to qualify for pension in 
that grade appears in some cases to be too long. The regulation also which requires 
that pensions shall be decided by the rank held by a soldier at the time he attains 
twenty-one years’ service tells hardly on boys who begin to reckon their service from 
time of enlistment, or about fourteen years of age as arule, They do not come on 
for promotion until they are men, but complete twenty-one years’ service while still 
comparatively young ; yet all advancement of rank subsequent to the completion of 
twenty-one years goes for nothing, an it may easily happen that of two colour 
sergeants of the same age, who come up for discharge together, the one who may 
have given good service as a boy, and been in the army for a longer term of years, 
will receive the smaller pension. Above all, in fixin the rate of pensions the record 
of a soldier’s early errors should not be carried too far. If he has not behaved well, 
he is unworthy to continue in the service, and should be discharged, but if he is 
allowed to re-engage for pension, he should (subject to good conduct) receive accord- 
ing to a fixed scale. 

Speaking generally, the scale of pe sion should be modified as follows :— 

(1) The minimum service at which pension of all ranks could be obtained to be 
twelve years instead of fourteen, and the earlier pensions to be given on more liberal 
terms than at present ; 

(2) The maximum pensions of Classes IV. and V. ‘(see Royal Warrant) to be 
attained at seventeen years’ service, instead of twenty-one years’; 

(3) The maximum pensions of Classes I., II., and III. to be attained (as at present) 
at twenty-one years’ service, but all non-commissioned officers of and above the rank 
of sergeant to be allowed to increase their pension until twenty-one years’ service, 
without reckoning boy’s service. 
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It has been said that good-conduct pay should be done away with. 
‘This pay, obtainable at the rate of one penny a day, after certain 
periods of good behaviour, and represented by a badge or chevron, is 
not altogether a satisfactory system of reward, and the regulations " 
by which it is worked often operate with great and incalculable 
severity. The badges are not worn exclusively by the best behaved 
soldiers, and it is possible for a man with several badges to lose one 
of them by sentence of a court-martial, and to be entitled to wear 
the remainder when released from prison. Should it be considered 
desirable to retain the badges, there seems to be no reason why the 
chevron should not still be given (entirely independent of pay) to 
mark certain periods of average good conduct. 

Deferred pay, in its present form, although no doubt theoretically 
perfect, and generally popular with soldiers, fails to work well in 
practice, for owing to the principle on which it is now granted, an 
almost irresistible inducement is held out by the State for men to 
leave the service just when they are becoming valuable in the ranks, 
The prospect of 18/. or 20/. of ready money is too much for most 
men. But what use do they make of it? Nineteen times out of 
twenty the money is of no benefit to the recipient, but rather a 
source of evil; it is soon spent, leaving him to regret that he ever 
left his regiment; and the position becomes very curious when it is 
found necessary to offer a bounty for continuance of service with the 
colours in India, for then the Government bids against itself; in one 
hand it jingles the sovereigns of the deferred pay; in the other, the 
rupees of the bounty. Late experience has proved how powerful the 
former is in counteracting the attractions of the latter, for only a 
small proportion of those who could grasp at once deferred pay, have 
accepted the large bounty offered for the extension of Indian service. 


" It seems unnecessary to describe these Regulations further than to explain that 
(setting aside the direct forfeiture by sentence of court-martial of good-conduct 
badges, which are the vehicle for the grant and deprivation of good-conduct pay) a 
penny is forfeited by the award, either by court-martial or the commanding officer, 
of any punishment which is entered in the Regimental Defaulters’ book. Good-con- 
duct pay is, in fact, subject to forfeiture for bad conduct generally, just as the 
ordinary pay is forfeited for continued acts of drunkenness; the difference being 
that the rules prescribing the forfeiture of ordinary pay are laid down by Act of 
Parliament, while the loss of a good-conduct badge, and its accompaniment of one 
penny a day, is regulated by Royal Warrant. As the recovery of the penny is subject 
to uninterrupted good-conduct for one or two years, according to circumstances, and 
since so trivial a punishment as eight days’ confinement to barracks, or the depriva- 
tion of a single day’s pay for a few hours’ absence, constitutes a regimental entry, 
a heavy fine is made consequent to the light punishment without any option of 
remission. It also happens that the same nominal punishment awarded to a good 
man and a bad man is, in reality, much heavier in the one case than in the other, the 
bad man probably having no good-conduct badges to be deprived of. And, again, as 
the grant of future increments depends upon the possession and recovery of former 
pennies, and pension is determined by the number of pennies enjoyed at the time the 
pension is fixed, it follows that the consequence of one single offence (possibly a 
slight one) may affect a man’s income through life. 
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The system of deferred pay might with advantage be retained for 
the re-engaged soldier, and continued to all ranks alike for five years, 
the period of service proposed for the attainment of full rate of pen- 
sion in the lower ranks. By restricting deferred pay to re-engaged 
soldiers, it would act as an inducement to men to leave the service 
voluntarily when they are no longer required to remain in it, and its 
cessation after a fixed time would operate in the same direction. It 
would be a boon to the old soldier, and would help him to settle down 
in comfort, and there is less probability of its being squandered, as it 
would come to him at a time of life when he may be expected to 
know better what to do with it. 

Final employment.—We now come to the question of the final 
employment of the soldier either as a member of the reserve, or dis- 
charged as a pensioner. With a short service of only three years 
before passing to the reserve, it is hoped that men will return easily 
to civil life, and that the probability of their remaining undisturbed 
will be greatly increased ; for with a long service open to those who 
wish to make the army their profession, it may reasonably be expected 
that there will always be such a sufficiency of trained soldiers in the 
ranks as would obviate the necessity of calling out the reserve, 
except in time of ‘imminent national danger,’ as was the original 
intention. 

If this result be secured, some of the principal difficulties with 
regard to reserve men will have disappeared. At the same time, 
their position must always demand the careful attention of all classes, 
official and private. If we are to maintain in the ranks of civil life 
a large body of trained soldiers as a reserve, ready at call for the 
defence of their country, it is the duty of all to enable these men to 
live. The public obligation towards them cannot cease with a dole 
in the shape of reserve pay. Many might be employed in public 
offices, or in some way under the departments of the State. Let the 
Government set the example, providing for as many reservists as 
possible, and permitting them to attend their training (which should 
be carried out annually) without loss of pay; it might then be hoped 
that the public would foliow suit. If employers would act towards 
reserve men in this spirit, the tax on the patriotism of the nation 
would still be but small, compared with that which the Continental 
countries of Europe have to pay in the shape of forced service ; and 
if we must look at the question from a commercial point of view, let 
it be remembered that any inconvenience that might arise from the 
employment of reserve men would be but an infinitesimal premium 
on a valuable policy of insurance. If nothing be done to benefit 
reservists, the reserve, instead of being a strength to the army, may 
prove the destruction of our voluntary system of recruiting. 

Then, again, the question of State occupation for discharged 
soldiers should be seriously taken up. If pensions have to be given 
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to a certain number of men in order to maintain an efficient army, 
they must be liberal, or else an equivalent must be found. The most 
convenient equivalent would be suitable employment in Government 
offices which requires less physical labour than the army demands. 
Hitherto, these situations have been filled without regard to the 
peculiar claims of the army and navy on the State; a great source 
of economy is thus lost, and a means of making the army popular 
neglected. Much is done by private societies, notably the Corps of 
Commissionaires, under its patriotic and indefatigable founder, to 
assist discharged sailors and solciers; but such employment as these 
societies are able to provide is no economy to the State, and private 
employers benefit by the pensions which would be saved if some of 
the many valuable Government posts, now given to civilians, were 
reserved for competent naval and military pensioners. 

In the above remarks, I have confined myself to what appear to 
be the principal causes of the unpopularity of the army, and have 
suggested such remedies as seem to me desirable; and I have en- 
deavoured to draw the attention of the public to, and enlist their 
sympathy with, a question which concerns them very closely, if they 
will only believe it. An army we must have, if we are to continue 
as an imperial power, or even exist as an independent nation; and if 
this army cannot be obtained by voluntary means, we shall have to 
resort to Conscription. What sacrifices that would entail it is my 
earnest hope British homes may never be called upon to realise, 


Frep. Roserts. 
Madras. 
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